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ARTICLE  I. 

DR.  HICKOK’S  PHILOSOPHY. 

There  is  given,  below,'  a  list  of  Dr.  Hickok’s  works,  in 
the  order  of  their  publication.  Unless  we  incorrectly  esti¬ 
mate  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  represent  the  highest  attain¬ 
ments  in  speculative  thought  which  the  American  mind  has 
yet  reached ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  respecting  the  in¬ 
creasing  force  of  their  influence,  they  promise  to  found  a 
school  of  philosophy  with  a  prominent  and  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world’s  speculation.  But  that  it  may 
appear  whether  this  is  an  undue  judgment,  we  propose  to 
furnish  a  summary  of  their  leading  principles.  To  obtain 
the  clearest  view  and  arrive  at  the  most  satisfactory  decision 

1  Rational  Psychology  ;  or  the  subjective  Idea  and  the  objective  Law  of 
all  Intelligence.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.  Second  edition.  Schenectady, 
G.  Y.  Van  de  Bogert.  1853. 

A  System  op  Moral  Science.  By  the  same.  Third  edition.  New  York, 
Ivison  and  Phinney,  321  Broadway.  1856. 

Empirical  Psychology  ;  or  the  Human  Mind  as  given  in  Consciousness. 
By  the  same.  Second  edition.  Same  publishers.  1857. 

Rational  Cosmology  ;  or  the  Eternal  Principles  and  the  Necessary  Laws 
of  the  Universe.  By  the  same.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  346  and  348 
Broadway.  1858. 
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respecting  them,  we  need  to  pass  each  work  in  review,  in  an 
order  somewhat  difTerent  from  that  of  its  publication. 

The  Empirical  Psychology  should  be  first  noticed.  This 
is  the  science  of  the  human  mind  as  given  in  consciousness. 
It  is  a  science,  because  it  presents  us  as  objects  of  knowledge 
certain  truths  in  an  orderly  classification ;  it  is  an  empirical 
science,  because  these  truths  are  the  facts  furnished  by 
experience  and  observation ;  it  is  not  a  pure  and  exhaustive 
science,  because  the  principles,  whereby  alone  the  facts  can 
be  rationally  expounded,  neither  experience  nor  observation 
can  give.  The  field  of  empirical  psychology  is  thus  limited 
altogether  to  the  developed  facts  of  mind.  The  developing 
principles  can  have  no  place  nor  be  recognized  here  except  as 
the  actual  exercises  and  convictions  which  they  induce,  may 
become  phenomena  within  the  light  of  consciousness. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  mind,  there  is  one  fact 
so  immediately  before  us,  and  of  such  intimate  relations  to 
every  mental  exercise,  that  it  claims  our  first  attention.  The 
mind,  though  supernatural,  is  mysteriously  linked  with  the 
natural  world.  It  is  tabernacled  in  the  flesh,  possessing 
instincts,  appetites,  and  emotions  in  perfect  keeping  with  a 
fleshly  or  animal  nature,  yet  never  losing  that  rational 
endowment  wherewith  it  is  not  only  above  nature  but  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  anything  that  the  animal  is,  or  can 
become.  Where  the  point  of  union  is,  or  in  what  it  con¬ 
sists,  we  need  not  inquire;  but  that  it  is  something  which 
essentially  modifies  every  exercise  of  the  mind,  is  an  all 
important  fact  for  our  psychology. 

The  mind  united  with  the  body  is  constantly  receiving 
impressions  and  modifications  from  nature.  The  variations 
of  climate  and  soil,  the  influence  of  food  and  dress  and 
employment,  habits  of  in-door  confinement  or  outward 
exposure,  and  the  social  conditions  in  which  man  is 
placed,  all  induce  peculiar  varieties  of  mental  experience. 
These  influences  are  so  great  that  mankind  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe  are  not  only  separate  in  space,  but  have  impor¬ 
tant  distinctions  in  character.  Thus  we  have  different  races 
of  men,  where  the  permanent  type  of  humanity  has  assumed 
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phases  greatly  and  permanently  modified  by  the  outward 
forces  working  upon  it.  The  agencies  which  have  thus 
divided  the  human  family,  together  with  the  influence 
exerted  upon  each  other  by  these  divisions  themselves,  need 
to  be  clearly  apprehended,  that  the  mental  phenomena  in¬ 
duced  by  them  may  be  rightly  understood.  Again,  the  par¬ 
ticular  bodily  organization  influences  the  individual  mind. 
The  diflerence  of  sex,  the  different  prominence  or  force  of 
the  nervous,  the  muscular  or  the  digestive  organizations 
inducing  the  difl’erences  of  temperament,  will  secure  an 
equally  prominent  difference  of  character.  Bodily  weak¬ 
ness,  as  immaturity  of  development  in  childhood  and 
youth,  sickness  and  sleep,  as  well  as  the  reaction  of  body 
and  mind  upon  each  other,  are  constantly  varying  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  mind,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  mental  ex¬ 
perience.  These  points  are,  therefore,  the  first  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Dr.  Hickok’s  Empirical  Psychology. 

Looking  at  the  mind  as  thus  connected  with  nature,  and 
inquiring  into  its  facts,  there  are  certain  truths  which  meet 
us  at  the  threshold.  While  the  mind  itself  does  not  appear 
in  consciousness,  its  permanent  existence  and  unchanged 
identity  are  facts  which  consciousness  clearly  reveals.  The 
mind  is,  and  though  experience  cannot  affirm  what  it  is,  it 
declares  it  to  be  something  more  than  an  exercise  or  an  idea. 
The  exercises  of  the  mind  arise  and  depart ;  ideas  come  and 
go,  but  the  mind  remains  a  perpetual  bond  and  receptacle, 
wherein  all  its  exercises  and  ideas  are  connected  and  con¬ 
tained.  Through  all  changes  it  abides  the  same,  itself  supe¬ 
rior  to  every  change.  Again,  mind  is  essentially  self-active. 
Though  bound  to  nature,  and  modified  in  so  important  a 
degree  by  this  connection,  yet  consciousness  testifies  that  its 
agency  is  properly  its  own.  It  originates  its  own  exercises. 
If  outward  circumstances  are  the  occasion  of  these,  the  mind 
is  their  originating  cause.  If  in  any  case  influences  may  be 
imposed  upon  it,  whereby  the  mind  undergoes  changes  in 
which  itself  is  merely  passive,  it  has  still  a  capacity  to  act 
from  its  own  causality  and  can  spontaneously  originate  its 
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own  changes.  Still  further,  the  mind  is  able  to  separate 
itself  from  all  its  objects.  Besides  the  facts  of  its  own  per¬ 
manent  and  self-active  existence,  it  knows  that  something 
other  than  itself  is,  and  that  there  is  a  separating  line 
between  them. 

But  these  “  General  Facts  ”  do  not  give  us  the  mind  at 
work.  Preceding  and  conditioning  all  self-conscious  activ¬ 
ity,  there  must  also  be  what  Dr.  H.  calls  “  Primitive  Facts 
of  Mind.”  These  are  sensation,  consciousness,  and  the 
mind’s  spontaneous  production  of  itself  into  the  general 
states  preparatory  to  its  specific  activity.  The  mind  as  self¬ 
active  produces  itself  into  several  different  general  states, 
oach  of  which  becomes  a  capacity  for  specific  single  exer¬ 
cises.  These  general  states,  are  three :  the  intellectual, 
the  sentient,  and  the  voluntary.  As  every  mental  exercise 
may  originate  in  one  or  another  of  these  general  states,  and 
may  thus  be  classified  as  an  act  of  knowing,  feeling,  or 
willing,  we  have  here  given  to  the  one  mind,  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  and  comprehensive  functions  of  the  Intellect,  the  Sus¬ 
ceptibility  and  the  Will. 

The  Intellect  has  three  distinct  modes  of  knowing.  These 
are  the  Sense,  the  Understanding,  and  the  Reason  ;  terms 
more  precise  and  comprehensive,  and  hence  better  fitted  than 
any  others  in  use  to  express  the  facts  of  an  intellectual 
agency.  As  each  of  these  functions  differs  from  each  other 
in  kind,  so  the  objects  attained  by  one  can  never  be  inter¬ 
changed  and  mu^t  never  be  confounded  with  those  cognized 
by  another. 

The  Sense  is  more  than  sensation.  The  latter  is  simply 
the  affection  of  the  bodily  organism,  or  the  change  therein 
which  the  action  of  some  object  induces.  It  is  thus  not  a 
knowing,  but  merely  a  receptivity  for  something  to  be 
known.  To  know  what  is  given  in  sensation,  there  must 
be  some  peculiar  function,  which  should  be  recognized  in 
empirical  psychology  as  a  distinct  operation  of  the  intellect. 
This  is  done  by  calling  it  Sense,  which  is,  thus,  the  faculty 
for  attaining  cognitions  through  sensation.  But  as  the 
bodily  organism  receives  impressions  from  external  objects. 
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so  the  mind  affects  itself  in  all  its  varieties  of  internal  action. 
And  as  the  affection,  in  a  bodily  organ,  is  an  occasion  for 
perceiving  a  color,  a  sound,  or  a  smell,  so  it  may  be  said  that 
these  affections  in  the  mind  furnish  the  intellect  its  proper 
means  or  occasion  for  the  perception  of  a  thought,  an  emo¬ 
tion,  or  a  volition.  The  sense  thus  may  be  distinguished 
as  external  or  internal,  whereby  respectively  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  outer  and  the  exercises  of  the  inner  world  become 
known. 

All  the  objects  of  sense  are  directly  known.  The  mind 
immediately  beholds  them.  They  are  thus  real  and  known 
in  their  reality.  Yet  are  they  only  the  qualities  of  things, 
not  the  things  themselves.  Though  the  appearance  is  real, 
nothing  is  known  to  the  sense  but  that  which  appears. 
There  is  no  similarity  of  a  color  and  fragrance,  or  of  a 
thought  and  emotion,  which  could  suggest  to  the  sense  that 
the  two  might  be  connected  in  one.  The  objects  of  the 
sense  are  all  single  and  separate  and  fleeting.  They  come 
and  go,  one  after  or  with  another,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
any  number  which  can  bind  them  in  unity,  and  nothing  in 
any  one  which  can  perpetuate  itself  in  an  unvarying 
sameness.  No  thought  or  emotion  can  stay  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  for  any  two  moments  the  same  ;  and  no  affection 
in  the  bodily  organ  can  constitute  a  perpetual  sensation 
without  a  perpetual  repetition. 

But  it  is  a  fact  of  consciousness  that  we  know  more  than 
this.  Phenomena  and  events  are  known  in  their  connec¬ 
tions.  The  fragrance  and  the  color  belong  to  the  one  rose. 
The  thought  and  the  emotion  rise  from  the  one  mind.  The 
phenomenon  or  exercise,  though  perpetually  repeated,  has  a 
perpetually  remaining  ground.  Though  this  never  appears^ 
it  is  known  to  be  ;  and  the  mind  which  has  this  higher  cog¬ 
nition  needs,  in  order  to  attain  it,  some  higher  function  of  the 
Intellect,  radically  different  from  the  Sense.  This  is  given 
in  the  Understanding.  This  faculty  connects,  into  their 
permanent  substances  or  causes,  the  separate  and  fleeting 
objects  of  the  sense.  It  is  properly  an  understanding  {sub^ 
starts j  standing-under)^  in  that  it  furnishes  a  substantial  sup- 
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port  to  qualities  and  events  otherwise  groundless.  While 
the  object  of  the  sense  is  a  mere  aggregation,  that  of  the 
understanding  is  an  inherent  coalition ;  while  in  the  sense 
the  object  appears,  in  the  understanding  it  is  thought; 
while  the  sense  perceives,  the  understanding  judges.  To 
carry  out  this  work  of  connecting  or  judging,  especially  in 
the  logical  process  that  dispenses  with  all  objects  of  sense 
and  uses  only  the  pure  understanding,  we  need  the  use  of 
various  subordinate  intellectual  functions.  Thus  we  have 
the  Imagination,  Memory,  Conception,  Association  of  ideas. 
Judgment,  and  the  Faculty  of  logical  inference,  all  of  which 
are  so  many  distinct  modes  wherein  the  understanding 
exercises  its  peculiar  agency. 

But  there  is  a  field  of  knowledge  which  the  sense  cannot 
enter  nor  the  understanding  survey.  The  very  exercise  of 
the  understanding  in  connectings  ignores  everything  which 
shall  comprehend.  The  qualities  cognized  by  the  sense  are 
bound  up,  by  the  understanding,  in  their  substances  and 
causes,  which  it  also,  in  turn,  binds  up  together  into  one 
nature  or  universe.  The  understanding  can  know  nothing 
above  or  free  from  the  connections  of  nature.  All  its  cog¬ 
nitions  are  but  links  in  the  endless  succession,  and  it  plods 
its  weary  way  without  ever  attaining  a  first  or  a  last  where¬ 
in  it  can  rest.  While  all  the  qualities  for  the  sense  must 
have  their  ground  for  the  understanding,  yet  this  ground  is, 
to  the  latter,  only  something  sufficient  to  explain  the  quali¬ 
ties,  and  needs  also  to  be  explained  by  something  other  than 
itself.  The  understanding  can  see  in  the  soul  only  an 
assumed  cause  for  its  exercises,  and  in  God  only  the  soul  of 
the  world. 

But  the  intellect  calmly  and  clearly  denies  this  limitation 
of  its  knowledge.  It  knows  something  free  and  divine, 
which  is  not  merely  in  nature,  but  above  it ;  which  does  not 
simply  connect  the  world,  but  comprehends  it;  which  does 
not  need  anything  to  stand  beneath  it,  but  is  as  self-sup¬ 
porting  as  it  is  all-embracing.  The  function  of  the  intellect 
for  attaining  this  knowledge  is  the  Reason.  This  faculty, 
by  an  immediate  insight,  sees  absolute  and  eternal  principles, 
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and  comprehends  nature  in  the  necessary  laws  which  the 
principles  determine.  It  is  the  organ  for  Art,  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  and  Theology,  not  one  of  which  could  be  a  possible 
object  of  knowledge  unless  the  intellect  were  gifted  with 
some  faculty  higher  and  different  in  kind  from  either  the 
sense  or  the  understanding.  Since  these  three  functions 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts  of  knowing,  they 
comprise  the  full  power  of  the  intellect. 

The  susceptibility  differs  as  radically  from  the  intellect 
as  feeling  differs  from  knowing.  Yet,  like  the  intellect,  it 
exercises  itself  in  various  modes,  each  of  which  differs  in 
kind  from  the  others.  There  are,  first,  the  feelings  which 
man  has  in  common  with  the  brute.  Certain  instincts,  ap¬ 
petites,  and  natural  affections,  though  greatly  modified  in 
the  human  susceptibility,  are  yet  the  same  in  kind  with 
those  which  the  animal  possesses.  Such  are  the  instinctive 
shrinking  from  pain,  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink,  the  love 
of  the  parent  for  the  child,  and  many  others.  Since  all  these 
grow  out  of  our  animal  constitution,  they  may  be  appropri¬ 
ately  referred  to  the  Animal  susceptibility.  But  the  objects 
known  by  the  reason,  awaken  peculiar  feelings  in  which  no 
animal  can  participate.  As  the  animal  has  no  endow¬ 
ment  wherewith  it  can  rationally  know,  so  it  cannot  com¬ 
mune  with  man  in  any  rational  emotion.  The  beautiful, 
the  true,  and  the  right  or  good,  have  their  absolute  being 
in  the  reason,  and  the  emotions  they  inspire  are  for  rational 
beings  alone.  Such  feelings  can  be  appropriately  referred  to 
none  other  than  to  a  Rational  susceptibility.  All  the  feel¬ 
ings,  thus  classified,  belong  to  the  constitution  of  man  as 
animal  or  rational.  He  has  them  because  he  is  made  to  have 
them  from  the  original  structure  of  his  being.  But  there  are 
others  which  do  not  inhere  in  any  constitutional  endow¬ 
ment,  but  belong  only  to  the  spiritual  disposition  which  the 
rational  being  assumes.  The  intuition  of  the  right  will  carry 
the  feeling  of  obligation  to  the.  good  and  the  bad  man  alike, 
simply  because  each  is  thus  constituted;  and  yet  how  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  the  love  and  the  hatred  with  which  it  is  also 
accompanied  in  either  case,  and  which  is  not  at  all  deter- 
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mined  by  the  rational  constitution,  but  altogether  by  the  free 
disposition.  An  entirely  distinct  kind  of  feelings  must  thus 
be  recognized,  belonging,  not  to  the  rational  spirit  as  directly 
beholding  absolute  truth,  but  as  consciously  disposed  towards 
some  end.  The  function  of  the  mind  exercised  in  these  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  appropriately  named  the  Spiritual  susceptibility. 
An  objection  i  that  these  feelings  are  not  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  being,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  classified  under  a 
distinct  and  separate  division,  is  futile ;  for  the  spirit  is  itself 
supernatural,  and  hence  must  have  experiences  of  feeling 
that  are  not  constitutionally  inherent,  and  are  therefore  for¬ 
ever  distinct  in  kind  from  that  which  flows  either  from  an 
animal  or  rational  constitution.  When  a  man,  as  a  rational 
spirit,  has  disposed  his  spirit  towards  some  end,  he  shall  pos¬ 
sess  a  new  susceptibility  for  feeling,  which  can  in  no  other 
way  be  attained ;  and  as  all  men  have  such  disposings,  an 
empirical  psychology  must  note  and  carefully  distinguish 
the  feelings  which  ensue.  These  prove  to  be  among  the 
most  important  and  controlling  in  all  human  experience. 
They  are  none  other  than  the  feelings  of  the  heart  as  distinct 
from  those  of  the  constitution.  That  such  a  susceptibility 
has  not  been  accurately  distinguished  and  classified,  has 
vitiated,  and  must  not  only  leave  incomplete,  but  render  in¬ 
correct,  all  psychological  systems  in  which  the  analysis  has 
been  neglected. 

With  an  intellect  to  know  and  a  susceptibility  to  feely  we 
have  the  occasion  given  to  execute  in  the  attainment  of  ends. 
This  introduces  the  third  grand  function  of  the  human  mind. 
The  impulses  of  instinct  and  appetite  may  move  towards 
specific  ends,  and,  when  under  such  motives  one  end  is 
taken  rather  than  another,  the  source  of  the  executive  act 
may  be  termed  will.  But  if  there  be  nothing  but  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  appetite  to  prompt,  and  nothing  but  the  end  of 
happiness  to  be  sought,  the  will  can  have  no  alternative  in 
kind  to  its  execution,  and  the  whole  is  as  really  within  the 
necessity  of  nature  as  any  series  of  nature’s  causes  and 


1  N.  A,  Review,  April  1857,  p.  369. 
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effects.  Where  the  choice  is  only  between  degrees  of  hap¬ 
piness,  there  is  no  choice,  but  the  highest  degree  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  taken.  The  brute  will  is  as  truly  without  an  aU 
terum  as  any  mechanical  power.  But  this  is  not  so  with 
man.  He  has  the  endowment  of  a  rational  spirit  which  can 
see  what  is  worthy  of  itself  as  something  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  in  kind  from  the  deipands  of  animal  impulse.  With 
this  capability  to  see  what  is  due  to  his  own  excellency  of 
being,  there  is  in  man  the  motive  to  secure  it  for  his  own 
worthiness’  sake  in  the  sight  of  himself  and  of  other  men 
and  of  God.  This  places  within  himself  a  counter-check  to 
nature ;  it  gives  him  an  alternative  in  kind  to  all  natural 
gratification,  and  though  all  of  nature  should  be  on  one  side 
and  for  eternity,  man  has  in  this,  that  which  can  take  the 
other  side  and  which  enables  him  to  gain  and  keep  the 
worthiness  and  renounce  and  despise  the  happiness.  Herein 
is  a  will  in  liberty  and  only  in  the  possession  of  such  an 
alternative  in  kind  is  there  any  conception  of  personality  or 
any  place  for  responsibility.  The  human  will  is  thus  in  a 
true  sense  a  capacity  for  election  or  choice.  It  places  man 
above  all  animal  and  physical  causes,  and  makes  him  as 
truly  a  person  and  an  agent  in  liberty  as  an  angel  or  as  God. 

The  will  is  thus  separate  in  kind  from  the  intellect  and 
the  susceptibility.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
distinct  functions,  there  may  be  permanent  distinctions  in  the 
forms  of  its  working  and  the  products  it  secures.  Thus  we 
have  “immanent  preferences”  or  inward  choices  that  were 
never  intended  to  be  put  into  overt  action ;  a  “  governing 
purpose,”  or  that  for  which  all  subordinate  volitions  are  exer¬ 
cised,  and  “  desultory  volitions”  or  such  as  come  in,  and  for 
a  period  turn  aside  from,  without  renouncing  the  governing 
purpose.  All  these  have  responsibility ;  the  first  because 
they  lie  within  the  real  character  or  disposition  ;  the  second 
because  as  it  is,  so  is  the  character;  and  the  third,  because  if 
against  a  good  purpose,  they  show  a  deficiency  of  energy  for 
the  good,  and  if  against  a  wicked  purpose,  they  are  but  an 
action  in  mere  constitutional  humanity. 

The  end  for  which  the  mind  exists  is  the  perfection  of  its 
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own  being  and  working,  and  thus  the  securing  its  own  and 
its  Maker’s  approbation.  The  end  of  the  animal  nature  is 
happiness ;  the  end  of  the  spirit  is  spiritual  worthiness  or  holi¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  end  of  man  as  both  animal  and  spiritual  is  to 
keep  happiness  always  subordinate  to  holiness.  The  last 
general  division  of  Dr.  H.’s  Empirical  Psychology  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  inquiry  concerning  the  capability  of  the  human 
mind  to  attain  this  end.  After  considering  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  power,  through  all  theories  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
conceptions  of  necessity  and  contingency,  and  natural  and 
moral  inability,  the  conclusion  is  clearly  sustained  that  the 
human  mind  is  naturally  competent  and  morally  impotent 
to  attain  perfectly  its  end  in  the  worthiness  or  dignity  of  its 
own  character. 

In  preparing  this  work.  Dr.  Hickok  evidently  did  not  aim 
to  furnish  a  series  of  essays  upon  Memory,  Imagination, 
Association,  Judgment,  etc.,  wherein  every  function  of  the 
mind  should  be  treated  singly  according  to  its  comparative 
importance  and  use  in  human  experience.  Had  this  been 
his  object,  we  should  have  expected  a  very  different  book 
from  the  one  before  us.  His  plan  seems  rather  to  have  been  to 
discriminate  each  fact  of  consciousness  so  clearly  from  every 
other  that  it  shall  stand  out  distinct  in  its  own  identity,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reveal  each  in  so  harmonious  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  the  rest  that  the  vital  unity  of  the  mind’s  whole 
experience  should  be  ever  before  us.  It  is  equally  the  merit 
of  the  book  that  it  has  undertaken  no  more  and  accom¬ 
plished  no  less  than  this.  Anything  narrower  would  seem 
obviously  defective,  while  a  wider  discussion  of  the  different 
mental  functions,  however  interesting  and  valuable  for  other 
purposes,  would  be  not  only  needless  but  an  actual  incum¬ 
brance  in  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind. 
Some  prominent  facts,  as  language  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  ludricous.  Dr.  H.  does  not  specifically  notice.  This  is 
an  omission  which  may  profitably  be  supplied  in  future  edi¬ 
tions.  Such  a  want,  however,  is  not  a  serious  defect,  for  the 
clear  classification  of  mental  phenomena  here  established  is 
sufficient  to  teach  the  careful  student  how  to  identify  and 
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how  to  connect  these  and  all  other  facts  which  his  con¬ 
sciousness  reveal^. 

The  attainments  in  Psychology  prepare  us  for  the  study 
of  Moral  Science.  What  is  the  highest  good  for  man  ? 
What  are  his  rights  and  duties  ?  These  questions,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  ethics,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered 
without  some  accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of  the. 
human  mind.  Inextricable  confusion  shall  ever  prevail 
in  ethical  discussions  where  the  clear  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  in  man  is  not  seen  and 
followed.  There  can  be  no  morality  unless  grounded  in 
what  is  rational  or  spiritual.  However  earnestly  the  attempt 
be  made  to  limit  its  particular  province  and  find  its  ultimate 
ground  in  a  nature  whereof  man  and  the  animal  alike  par¬ 
ticipate,  every  such  effort  must  everywhere  and  always  be 
ineffectual.  If  man  were  only  an  animal  of  a  higher  type, 
and  more  refined  degree  than  the  brutes  around  him,  he 
could  attain  no  better  good  than  the  gratification  of  his  sen¬ 
tient  wants,  and  contemplate  no  other  end  than  the  happiness 
which  such  a  gratification  should  bring.  The  supreme  law 
which  should  then  give  him  all  his  rights  and  mark  out  for 
him  all  his  duties,  should  be  the  greatest  amount  of  happi¬ 
ness  to  be  gained  for  himself  or  for  the  whole  of  which  he  is 
a  part.  But  can  the  validity  and  authority  of  such  a  law  be 
urged  ?  Not  to  dwell  here  upon  the  obvious  and  common 
objection  that  it  makes  virtue  and  vice  mere  matters  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  resolves  good  and  evil  into  a  simple  question 
of  profit  and  loss,  there  is  a  profounder  difficulty  relating  to 
the  very  basis  on  which  such  a  law  of  prudence  must  rest. 
For  if  the  question  be  asked  :  why  this  law  ?  or  in  what 
ground  does  it  inhere  ?  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given. 
The  law  of  prudence  can  have  no  absolute  principle.  The 
happiness  to  which  it  directs  must  vary  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  sentient  nature  which  is  to  receive  it,  and 
this  can  be  varied  by  infinite  power  to  an  infinite  extent. 
Such  a  rule  is  therefore  completely  the  product  of  power, 
and  might  makes  all  the  right  that  it  can  reveal.  A  system 
of  ethics  derived  from  it  can  be  only  an  economy  for  a  par- 
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ticular  class  of  constitutional  beings,  and  must  necessarily 
vary  with  the  different  subjects  and  different  natures  for 
which  it  is  made.  If  they  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  the 
most  happy  themselves  in  conferring  happiness  upon  others, 
then  benevolence  should  be  the  rule,  but  still  only  as  pru¬ 
dential,  and  binding  the  subject  only  because  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  such  a  constituted  nature  of  things.  A 
code  of  morals  resting  upon  such  a  ground  is  at  the  best 
only  a  calculation  of  expediencies,  and  the  practice  of  virtue 
in  its  purest  form  is  only  the  struggle  after  happiness  as  the 
highest  good  that  can  be  attained.  A  brute  does  nothing 
less  than  this,  and  man  if  only  animal  can  do  nothing 
more. 

But  virtue,  as  its  etymology  imports,  has  a  worth  which  be¬ 
longs  to  itself,  distinct  from  the  advantages  which  it  secures. 
Not  only  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  race  from  Plato 
onwards,^  but  the  race  itself  in  its  common  consciousness 
has  recognized  a  world-wide  difference  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  expedient.  There,  is  a  good  of  moral 
worthiness  which  is  of  wholly  another  kind  than  sentient 
happiness,  a  good  which  is  absolutely  summum  bonum,  and 
with  which  no  conceivable  application  of  power  can  bring 
any  other  good  in  competition.  But  the  knowledge  of  this 
as  well  as  its  attainment  belongs  wholly  to  what  is  spiritual. 
While  a  true  psychology  will  reveal  man’s  spiritual  or  su¬ 
pernatural  endowment,  a  valid  system  of  ethics  will  be 
grounded  wholly  within  this  higher  sphere.  Nothing  has  an 
intrinsic  worth  save  what  is  spiritual ;  and  nothing  other  than 
this  can  give  rights  and  duties  absolutely  inalienable  and 
indexible.  To  be  a  spirit  is  to  be  a  moral  being,  and  to  do 


1  “  Virtue  is  independent  of  the  desire  of  happiness,  because,  as  Plato  first  re¬ 
marked  and  Cicero  repeated  from  him :  The  gods  are  not  called  good  because 
they  are  happy,  but  they  are  happy  because  they  are  good.  It  is  still  more  ab¬ 
surd  to  estimate  virtue  as  mere  utility,  since  it  cannot  receive  its  equivalent  from 
any,  not  even  a  divine  reward.  Moreover,  why  should  God  reward  virtue  if  it 
be  not  in  itself  good  and  worthy  of  desire  1  In  this  case  He  has  delight  in  virtue 
only  because  he  rewards  it !  Aad  we,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  Him  as  worthy 
of  adoration  only  because  he  arbitrarily  dispenses  reward  and  punishment !  ”  — 
Jacobi,  von  den  Gdttlichen  Dingen. 
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that  and  that  only  which  is  due  to  spiritual  excellency,  is  the 
supreme  rule  for  all  moral  conduct.  To  be  worthy  of  moral 
approbation  in  his  own  sight  and  in  the  eye  of  every  spirit, 
is  man’s  supreme  good.  To  fulfil  the  claims  which  the  con¬ 
scious  demand  of  his  own  inherent  dignity  imposes,  is  his 
first  and  last  and  highest  duty.  Here  is  a  rule  which  is 
moral  and  not  prudential.  It  can  urge  its  claims,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  face  of  all  prudence,  and  demand  for  its  own 
sake  that  virtue  be  sought  even  if  no  other  good  should  fol¬ 
low.  If  the  soul  were  to  seek  to  fulfil  such  a  claim  for  the 
sake  of  some  ulterior  end,  as  though  it  would  be  holy,  because 
and  in  order  that  it  might  thus  be  happy,  the  very  claim,  that 
holiness  be  sought  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  not  as  a  means  to 
anything  further,  would  be  violated  and  the  soul,  instead  of 
gaining  its  moral  approbation,  would  be  consciously  de¬ 
graded.  Here  is  an  absolute  rule  for  the  whole  spiritual 
world.  It  does  not  change  with  changing  circumstances. 
It  is  not  subjected  to  diminution  or  increase  of  weight  or 
authority  by  aught  which  could  come  in  conflict  with,  or  be 
added  to  itself.  No  power  can  make  or  modify  it,  for  it 
must  hold  authority  over  all  power.  The  Maker  of  man 
will  find  His  rule  for  making  and  governing,  in  this  same 
consideration  of  His  own  intrinsic  dignity  and  glory. 

This  absolute  rule  Dr.  H.  applies  to  all  voluntary  action, 
and  with  it  surveys  the  whole  field  of  moral  ends  and  uses. 
The  “  System  of  Moral  Science”  thus  evolved  is  clear  and 
full,  but  does  not  require  a  particular  representation  here. 
The  great  strength  of  the  work  lies  in  this  attainment  of  the 
absolute  and  ultimate  rule  of  right,  and  its  chief  beauty  con¬ 
sists  in  the  clear  and  constant  application  of  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  to  every  human  relation.  The  objections  *  to  the 
rule,  that  it  analyzes  right  into  other  elements  simpler  than 
itself,  that  it  gives  man  an  original  merit,  and  that  it  makes 
the  actual  subjective  feeling  the  sole  test  of  right,  have 
already  been  ably  and  conclusively  answered,'^  and  need  no 
further  notice. 


*  Biblical  Repertory,  Jan.  1855.  Winslow’s  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  286. 
^  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Dec.  1855. 
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The  Empirical  Psychology  and  the  Moi'al  Science  are 
designed  as  text-books  in  academies  and  colleges,  and,  for 
teaching  how  the  mental  facts  given  in  consciousness  stand 
together  and  make  a  responsible  agent,  and  how  an  absolute 
principle  of  right  as  a  universal  rule  builds  up  a  complete 
system  of  ethics,  they  contain  what  is  needed  and  leave  lit¬ 
tle  else  to  be  desired.  They  are  no  compilations  of  scattered 
facts  and  opinions,  gleaned  from  different  sources  and  held 
together  only  by  some  external  bond  of  connection,  but  are 
the  original  embodiment  of  one  living  thought  which  per¬ 
vades  them  both,  and  gives  to  each  a  true  and  vital  unity. 
As  text-books  they  are  singularly  adapted  to  quicken  the 
student  and  give  him  mental  breadth  and  vigor. 

The  Rational  Psychology  is  in  a  higher  field,  and  designed 
for  a  higher  purpose.  It  aims  at  the  effectual  overthrow  of 
all  philosophical  scepticism.  Coinciding  in  some  particu¬ 
lars  with  the  Critick  of  pure  Reason.,  —  as  every  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject  must  do  —  it  differs  totally  from 
that  work  in  its  grand  result.  While  Kant  affirmed  that  the 
peculiar  problems  of  metaphysics  lie  outside  the  province  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  that  thus  the  being  of  God, 
the  soul,  and  the  universe  could  never  be  positively  proved. 
Dr.  Hickok  maintains  exactly  the  contrary  and  presents  a 
demonstration  that  these  objects  have  a  valid  being  and  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  true  knowledge.  To  show  the  success 
of  this  demonstration  would  require  us  to  repeat  the  car¬ 
dinal  ideas  of  the  Rational  Psychology.,  but  as  this  has 
already  been  done  at  considerable  length  and  with  great 
clearness  in  these  pages,^  we  may  now  omit  it.  For  the 
same  reason  an  extended  notice  of  the  work  is  not  here 
needed.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  discussion,  which  also  gives  to  the  philosophy  its 
method,  is  the  attainment  of  the  idea  how  an  intellectual 
agency  must  work  in  order  to  the  various  forms  of  knowing, 
and  then  the  gathering  of  the  facts  of  knowing  in  order  to 
see  that  their  actual  law  fully  corresponds  to  this  necessary 


•  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  and  April,  1851. 
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idea.  The  three  forms  of  knowing,  are  the  sense,  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  the  reason,  and  in  each  of  these  the  nec¬ 
essary  idea  and  the  actual  law  are  found  in  exact  accord¬ 
ance.  This  rational  determination  of  every  intellectual  pro¬ 
cess  of  knowing  gives  us  a  complete  psychology  whereby 
we  come  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  knowing  agent,  and 
gain  a  position  for  determining  the  validity  of  all  that  is 
known  and  thus  for  excluding  scepticism  from  the  entire  field 
of  human  speculation. 

As  the  Rational  Psychology  stands  at  the  head  of  Dr. 
H’s  productions  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  so  it  lies 
at  the  basis  of  them  all,  in  the  establishment  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  entered  into  the  structure  of  each.  The 
foundation  and  germ  of  all  Dr  Hickok’s  philosophy  are  seen 
in  the  third  part  of  this  book.  It  is  here  that  he  establishes 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reason,  the  highest  faculty  of  the  soul, 
whereby  man  comprehends  himself  and  nature.  In  this 
comprehending  power,  there  is  the  grand  distinction  between 
nature  and  the  supernatural,  and  the  infallible  declaration 
of  man’s  freedom,  morality,  and  responsibility.  It  lies  in 
the  very  being  of  Reason  that  there  is  a  soul,  a  God  and 
immortality. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  grander  undertaking  than  that 
which  the  Rational  Cosmology  proposes  to  accomplish.  It 
aims  at  the  instauration  of  a  new  and  true  science  of  univer¬ 
sal  nature.  Experience  and  observation  can  never  furnish  a 
pure  and  satisfying  science.  Great  as  are  the  merits  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  and  readily  conceded  as  these  should 
be,  still,  there  belongs  to  it  a  two-fold  and  radical  deficiency. 
On  the  one  hand  it  has  nothing  to  quiet  the  scepticism  that 
may  ever  attach  to  any  induction  of  the  whole,  where  all  the 
parts  have  not  been  attained,  and  on  the  other,  its  very 
induction  cannot  rationally  expound  the  facts  from  which  it 
is  drawn,  but  is  only  another  statement  of  them  in  a  more 
general  form.  Thus,  e.  g.  it  is  no  rational  explanation  of 
the  fall  of  an  apple,  to  say  that  it  follows  a  law  which  the 
tides  and  the  planets  likewise  obey,  for  this  is  only  a  com¬ 
prehensive  affirmation  respecting  the  whole  of  what  had  been 
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observed  respecting  the  part,  while  it  explains  neither  the 
part  nor  the  whole.  The  connection  of  the  terrestrial  and 
celestial  phenomena,  thus  discovered,  is  indeed  of  vast  inter¬ 
est,  yet  this  does  not  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  rational 
mind,  which  still  asks,  not  simply  for  the  fact  of  such  a  con¬ 
nection  but  for  the  living  principle  which  has  made  it  so.  If 
it  be  said,  as  the  ultimate  result  to  which  science  can  reach, 
that  the  law  of  gravity  means  simply  the  uniform  way  in 
which  God  acts,  and  that  a  similar  statement  must  be  made 
for  every  law  of  nature,  this  is  simply  the  conception  of  a 
Deus  ex  machitia^  which  only  removes  the  difficulty  one  step 
further,  but  does  not  destroy  it.  This  introduction  of  the 
Deity  to  cut  the  knot  which  we  could  not  untie,  is  a  fact 
just  as  barren  of  all  rational  significance  as  the  one  we  had 
before,  and  our  question  is  still  unanswered.  When  such  a 
question  becomes  too  pressing,  it  is  very  easy  to  try  to  evade 
it,  by  talking,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  powers,  as  though  it  were  presumptuous  to  push 
their  inquiries  so  far,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  glory  of 
experimental  science,  as  though  its  results  could  promise  the 
solution  of  every  problem,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  quiet  that 
rational  seeking,  which  no  greatness  of  human  infirmity  can 
stifle,  and  no  attainments  of  experimental  knowledge  can 
satisfy.  Reason  can  only  rest  in  what  is  rational,  but  as  the 
generalizations  of 'the  inductive  philosophy  approach  no 
nearer  a  truly  rational  ground  than  do  the  particulars  which 
they  propose  to  explain,  the  human  mind  cannot  desist  from 
pushing  its  inquiries  for  something  beyond. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Rational  Cosmology  to  answer 
these  inquiries  by  gaining  the  ultimate  position  for  all  sci¬ 
ence  and  philosophy.  But  what  is  this  position  ?  Obvi¬ 
ously  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  facts  of  nature  must  be 
found  in  something  higher  than  the  facts  themselves.  Facts 
cannot  explain  each  other.  Nature  cannot  expound  itself. 
The  light  which  shall  make  intelligible  that  which  is  made, 
can  only  come  from  that  which  is  unmade.  In  other  words, 
a  true  and  satisfying  science  shall  find  a  meaning  for  every 
fact  in  some  rational  principle,  and  a  groulid  for  all  facts  in 
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a  rational  author.  While  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  this 
could  ever  perfectly  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind,  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  in  this  every  question  should  be  fully  answered. 
The  highest  demands  of  the  reason  should  rest  in  what  is 
supremely  reasonable.  Can  we  then  attain  such  a  position  ? 
This  is  affirmed  in  the  Rational  Cosmology^  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  itself  is  not  only  sought,  but  is,  we  are  confident,  actu¬ 
ally  reached. 

The  introduction  shows  that  no  fact  can  be  explained, 
except  as  determined  through  some  rational  principle,  and 
then  in  a  rapid  review  of  the  leading  philosophic  systems  of 
the  past,  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  most  of  them  have 
neglected  this  truth,  and  how  from  their  point  of  view,  no 
theology  nor  philosophy  is  really  possible.  “  It  is  a  marvel 
and  a  reproach  ”  says  the  author  in  a  vigorous  passage, 
“  that  the  world’s  philosophies  are,  to-day,  all  radically 
materialistic;  holding  all  being  as  fact,  or  constitutionally 
natured ;  and  are  thus  necessarily,  in  the  end.  Atheistic  or 
Pantheistic.  Seen  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  vision, 
they  invariably  and  inevitably  lead  logically  out  to  a  com¬ 
plete  exclusion  of  an  absolute,  personal,  supernatural  being 
from  human  knowledge  and  even  from  human  conception. 
The  reason  of  universal  humanity  calls  for  and  acknowl¬ 
edges,  an  unbegun,  unmade  and  supernatural  Beginner, 
Maker,  and  Finisher  of  all  that  has  a  nature ;  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  heart  worships  a  Jehovah,  whose  sovereignty  and 
authority  lie  underived  and  solely  in  the  absolute  behest  of 
His  own  reason ;  while  all  speculative  philosophy  has  come 
to  ignore  and  deny  every  conception  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  connections  of  the  logical  understanding 
and  subjected  to  the  determinations  of  some  constitutional 
nature.  The  conception  of  a  Being  who  may  begin  from 
Himself,  and  create  objectively  to  Himself,  without  finding 
Himself  caused  to  do  so  by  any  previous  conditioning, 
seems  utterly  to  have  fallen  out  of  all  philosophical  intelli¬ 
gence.  Where  is  the  philosophy,  which  can  logically  from 
its  method,  present  a  God  to  our  acceptance  as  a  causa  cau^ 
sans,  without  being  thoroughly  a  causa  causata?  Who 
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seems  to  feel  any  shock  at  the  absurdity  and  ijupiety  of  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Will,  as  if  the  awful  prerogatives  of  the  supernatural  could 
be  brought  and  bound  within  the  conditions  of  the  natural? 
Our  religious  consciousness  is  clear  and  complete  for  an 
absolutely  supernatural ;  our  philosophic  consciousness  is, 
dogmatically  or  in  its  own  supineness,  trained  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  relatively  conditioned  nature  of  things.  It  is 
among  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  deep  and  permanent 
working  of  the  immortal  reason  within  the  soul,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  a  philosophy 
everywhere  sinking  the  Deity  to  a  fact,  there  is  yet  the 
growing  power  of  a  religion  which  worships  Him  as  an 
unmade  Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  How  much  more 
rapidly  may  the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
spread,  when  philosophy  herself  shall  become  converted  to, 
and  baptized  in,  a  Gospel  theism!”  “  What  then  we  need 
for  a  truly  rational  theology  is  the  conception  and  complete 
recognition  of  an  absolutely  supernatural  Being' — a  God  for 
the  rational  soul,  and  not  conditioned  to  the  physical  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  logical  understanding.  .  .  .  Such  theology  may 
then  be  safely  laid  as  the  starting  point  for  a  true  rational 
cosmology^  and  in  which  may  be  embodied  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive  and  conclusive  philosophy.”  * 

As  thus  a  clear  idea  of  an  absolute  Creator  and  Governor 
is  essential  for  any  intelligent  approach  to  a  rational  cos¬ 
mology,  the  first  chapter  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  this. 
It  is  an  independent  demonstration  of  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  different  form  in  the  third  part  of  the  Rational 
Psychology.  With  a  searching  scrutiny,  every  attempt  that 
has  been  or  can  be  made  to  gain  a  conception  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  is  here  examined.  All  the  efforts  of  the  sense  or  the 
understanding,  in  this  direction,  are  shown  to  be  necessarily 
futile.  The  nature  of  the  case  d  priori  determines  that  “  to 
both  the  functions  of  the  sense  and  the  discursive  under¬ 
standing,  all  attempts  towards  the  conception  of  an  Abso- 
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lute  involve  an  absurdity  and  must  ever  rest  under  an  utter 
impossibility,  while  the  reason  is  directly  competent  to  state 
and  expound  the  whole  problem.”  ^  The  rational  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Absolute  is  that  of  a  self-existent  and  self-deter¬ 
mined  Deity,  who  is  absolved  from  all  obligations  to  any¬ 
thing  without  Himself,  and  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  come 
complete  in  His  own  fulness.  Such  a  Being  is  able  to  cre¬ 
ate,  not  from  the  craving  of  a  want,  nor  from  the  control  of  a 
necessity,  but  in  pure  freedom  and  out  of  regard  for  His 
righteous  glory.  While  the  understanding  asks  perpetually 
for  some  new  link  in  its  chain  of  endless  successions,  and 
traces  up  its  train  of  causes,  till  it  requires  a  cause  for  the 
Creator  as  truly  as  for  creation,  reason  calmly  rests  in  the 
knowledge  of  One  who  borrows  no  leave  to  be,  nor  to  act, 
but  who  is  and  who  works  from  His  own  self  originating 
and  self  determining  completeness.  No  explanation  of 
nature  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  recognize  such  a 
Being  as  its  Absolute  Originator,  who,  while  the  eyes  of  all 
wait  upon  Him  in  complete  dependence,  is  ever  supreme, 
and  independent  of  all  that  is  made. 

Having  attained  this  idea  of  the  Creator,  we  are  prepared 
to  seek  for  that  of  creation  itself.  Can  we  gain  this  ?  In 
other  words,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  know  how  God  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  universe  ?  Let  us  not  be  appalled  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  undertaking,  but  reverently  endeavor  to  know  if  He 
who  has  given  us  a  reason  that  seeks,  has  not  also  endowed 
us  with  a  power  that  shall  find.  The  question  is :  how  shall 
such  a  Being  as  we  have  conceived  the  Creator  to  be,  make 
a  world  that  shall  have  an  objective  and  real  existence  in 
space  and  time  ?  If  we  look  at  His  own  pure  activity,  we 
can  see  nothing  in  its  simple  exercise  that  can  ever  deter¬ 
mine  space  or  time.  There  can  be  ,no  up  nor  down,  no 
here  nor  there,  no  now  nor  then,  except  in  reference  to  some 
point  or  limit  through  which  all  the  relations  of  space  and 
time  must  first  be  determined.  But  our  conception  of  the 
Creator  excludes  all  such  points  or  limits  from  Him.  To 
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make  it  otherwise,  would  be  to  bring  Him  into  nature,  and 
give  to  our  philosophy,  again,  only  a  Deity  who  is  deprived 
of  His  absolute  being  and  throne.  Is  there,  then,  any  con¬ 
ceivable  way  that  there  should  be  a  creation  in  space  and 
time,  except  as  the  pure  spiritual  activity  of  the  Creator 
should  be  limited  by  Himself.  Whether  or  not  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  this,  yet  must  we  admit  that  in  truth  it  has  been 
done,  unless  creation  be  infinite.  Let  us  then  closely  fix  the 
eye  upon  this  limitation,  and  see  if  it  do  not  contain  the 
solution  we  seek. 

To  make  the  conception  more  clear,  let  the  simple  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  Creator  be  considered  as  two-fold.  The  point  is 
thus  more  readily  apprehended,  but  is  in  no  wise  different. 
Let  there  be  conceived  two  spiritual  activities  meeting  each 
other  in  a  direct  antagonism.  Each  shall  thus  limit  the 
other,  and  their  meeting  shall  constitute  a  point  of  mutual 
resistance.  This  point,  if  clearly  apprehended,  is  seen  to  be 
something  fixed.  As  the  activities  which  have  caused  it 
continue,  other  points  gather  around  it  as  a  centre,  and  may 
be  determined  in  their  positions  by  their  relations  to  it.  We 
can  now  speak  of  space  and  time;  for,  while  every  point 
that  shall  be  generated  by  the  antagonisms,  has  its  place  in 
relation  to  this  centre,  every  movement  that  shall  occur 
among  them  has  its  period  in  reference  to  this  beginning.  We 
may  now  also  speak  of  creation  as  a  fact.  God  may  thus  be 
conceived  to  have  made  something  objective  to  Himself, 
and  which  has  a  real  being  in  space  and  time.  But  what  is 
this  something?  Are  we  thus  aided  at  all  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  actual  world  ?  A  clear  view  of  what  is  thus  far  be¬ 
fore  us  shall  answer  this  question.  The  conception  of 
spiritual  activity  limiting  itself,  or  of  two  spiritual  activities 
meeting  in  direct  counteraction,  is  the  true  conception  of 
force.  A  force  is  either  a  dynamic  which  pushes  or  pulls, 
or  a  static  which  holds  itself  at  rest,  involving  in  both  cases 
counteraction,  complex  action,  action  and  reaction.  This, 
however,  is  not  involved  in,  but  is  even  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  simple  spiritual  agency.  Such  an  agency  has 
no  “  where,”  that  it  might  be  conceived  to  pull  from ;  no^ 
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“  there,”  that  it  might  be  conceived  to  pull  to ;  nor  any 
“  here,”  in  which  it  might  be  conceived  to  hold  itself  at  rest. 
“  It  could  be  determined  neither  to  any  time  nor  place;  for 
it  has  no  constant,  from  whence  the  determination  might 
begin  nor  where  it  might  end.”  *  “  It  is  only  as  it  meets 

some  opposing  action,  and  encounters  an  antagonist,  that 
we  come  to  have  the  notion  of  force.”  2  “  In  neither  of  the 

two  activities  can  there  be  the  notion  of  force,  but  at  the 
point  of  antagonism  force  is  generated  and  one  new  thing 

comes  from  the  synthesis  of  the  two  activities . In  this, 

position  is  taken,  and  there  is  more  than  the  idea  of  beings 
which  the  simple  activities  each  have  ;  there  is  being  stand¬ 
ing  out,,  an  EXISTENCE ;  being  in  re,  reality,,  a  thing.  Let 
then,  an  indefinite  number  of  such  positions,  contiguous  to 
each  other,  be  conceived  as  so  taken  and  occupied,  and  a 
space  will  thereby  be  filled  and  holden ;  an  aggregate  force 
will  maintain  itself  in  a  place ;  and  a  ground  is  given  on 
which  other  things  may  rest.  A  substantial  reality  here 
exists.  This  antagonism  may  be  conceived  to  be  of  any 
degree  of  intensity,  and  the  substantial  ground  will  hold  its 
place  with  the  same  amount  of  persistency,  and  stand  there 
permanent,  impenetrable,  and  real.  Nothing  else  may  come 
into  its  place  until  it  has  itself  been  displaced.  It  is  not 
inertia,  but  a  vis  inertice,  a  force  resting  against  itself,  and 
thus  holding  itself  in  place.  It  rests  because  it  has  intrinsi¬ 
cally  an  equilibriating  resistance.”  3 

Such  a  force,  thus  originated,  is  matter  in  its  simplest 
form.  Matter  is  force,  and  not  a  mere  dead  something,  into 
which  forces  are  projected.  Because,  if  we  look  closely,  we 
shall  see  that  this  dead  something,  which  fills  out  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  conception  of  matter,  must  not  only  be  forever 
unknown,  but  could  never  have  a  real  existence.  For  how 
could  it  ever  be  known  ?  Matter,  in  the  common  concep¬ 
tion  of  it,  could  never  make  any  impression  upon  an  organ 
of  sense.  Such  an  impression  must  be  from  some  effi¬ 
ciency  ;  and  it  is  this,  and  not  the  powerless  matter,  which 
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therefore  becomes  the  object  of  perception  and  of  knowledge. 
Neither  could  matter,  as  thus  conceived,  ever  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  existence.  For,  how  could  there  be  a  substance, 
which  yet  has  nothing  that  can  stand  under  any  quality  ? 
Or  how  could  anything  be  said  to  exist,  which  has  nothing 
that  can  stand  out  in  any  sense?  If,  then,  we  dismiss  the 
ordinary  conception  and  retain  the  notion  of  this  efficiency, 
we  shall  find  that  such  a  force,  which  does  all  that  matter  is 
ever  said  to  do,  is  matter  itself.  Matter  is  force,  a  definition 
to  which  we  should  also  be  led  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word. 

•But  the  question :  how,  where  force  is  not,  may  it  begin 
to  be  ?  has  yet  been  only  partially  answered.  “  Force  can¬ 
not  come  from  utter  emptiness.  Nor  is  it  now  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  as  produced  from  some  antecedent  force,  and  thus  a 
propagation  or  production  from  some  force  already  created. 
Forces  may  change  their  modes  of  manifestation  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  this  will  be  but  the  progressive  development 
or  successive  births  and  growths  in  nature  itself ;  but  we 
now  want  the  conception  of  nature’s  origin.”  ^  “  Take  then 

the  Idea  of  the  Absolute,  already  attained,  and  within  the 
pure  spiritual  agency  of  his  being  there  is  no  force ;  no  an¬ 
tagonism  or  counter  agency.  Simple  spiritual  activity  takes 
no  positions,  fills  no  space,  puts  within  itself  no  limits  from 
whence  we  can  begin  to  determine  places  and  periods. 
Spaces  and  times  are  here  wholly  irrelevant,  and  as  there  is 
no  fixing  in  ])lace  and  moving  in  successions,  so  nothing  of 
impenetrable  substances  and  series  of  physical  causes  can  be 
thought  as  lying  and  working  on  in  the  Godhead.  But  in 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  supreme  excellency  of 
being,  there  is  an  end  in  his  own  dignity  and  glory  ever  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  knows  what  is  due  to  himself,  and  nothing 
can  intervene  that  he  should  not  be  true  to  himself.  He 
remaineth  faithful,  he  cannot  deny  himself.  He  sees  that 
it  behooves  him,  as  a  right  consciously  due  to  himself,  to 
manifest  himself  in  creation.  Under  such  ethical  behest, 
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and  not  at  all  before  the  impulse  of  any  constitutional  crav¬ 
ing,  God  arises  to  the  work  of  creation,  and  becomes  a 
beginner  and  author  of  an  existence  which  before  was  not. 
Solely  from  the  reason,  and  not  from  any  want  as  if  he  too 
had  a  nature,  God  puts  his  simple  activity  in  counter  agency. 
He  makes  act  meet  and  hold  act,  and  in  this  originates  an 
antagonism  which  constitutes  force ;  a  new  thing,  a  some¬ 
thing  standing  out  for  objective  manifestation,  and  holding 
itself  in  position  as  a  reality  distinct  from  his  own  subjec¬ 
tive  simplicity.  This  force  fixes  itself  in  position  ;  holds  it¬ 
self  at  rest ;  and  so  far  from  being  inert,  its  very  existence  is 

a  vis  inertice^  or  a  force  actively  holding  itself  still . 

The  simplicity  of  the  spiritual  works  on  still  undisturbed 
within  the  Deity,  for  no  conditions  of  the  material  reach 
back  of  the  point  of  counter  agency.  In  matter  is  force,  or 
the  physical,  and  all  its  necessitated  efficiencies  work  down¬ 
ward  in  their  destined  sequences,  but  above  matter  all  is 
still  spiritual,  supernatural,  the  free  ongoings  of  spontaneous 

activity  directed  upon  the  end  of  its  own  dignity  or  glory . 

The  creation  of  the  material  is  from  God ;  its  genesis  is  in 
him  ;  its  perpetuation  and  sustentation  is  from  the  continual 
going  out  of  his  simple  activity ;  but  this  material  is  not 
God,  nor  at  all  competent  to  rise,  from  its  imposed  condi¬ 
tions,  into  the  place  of  the  Absolute.  The  Logos,  or  Divine 
working  word,  is  in  the  world ;  is  the  life  and  light  of  the 
world  ;  and  yet  he  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  ever 
is  God,  while  the  world  is  not  he,  but  his  creature.”  ^ 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  here  is  a  complete  science 
of  what  matter  is,  and  how  it  began  to  be.  There  is  no  in¬ 
quiry  for  the  rational  mind  to  make  beyond  this.  Such  a 
conception,  if  attained,  is  self-satisfying  and  self-sufficient. 
Reason  can  rest  in  the  free  originations  and  rational  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Absolute  Reason.  It  would  extend  our  Article 
beyond  proper  limits,  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  principles,  as  exhibited  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  need  only  to  say,  in  general,  that  to  the  antagonism 
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already  mentioned,  Dr.  H.  adds  what  he  calls  a  diremptive 
force,  which  acts  at  the  same  centre,  with  energies  that  work 
away  from  each  other,  and  by  combining  with,  and  loosen¬ 
ing  or  dissolving  the  antagonism,  give  occasion  for  the  in¬ 
definite  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  thus  for 
the  perpetual  modification  of  matter.  As  thus  conceived, 
matter  has  within  itself  a  law  of  progress  and  development, 
and  the  insight  of  the  reason  is  directed  to  discover,  from  the 
eternal  idea  of  working  forces,  what  are  the  facts  and  laws 
which  these  forces  must  dcterminately  bring  out.  In  the  pri¬ 
mal  idea  of  matter  there  are  seen  the  determination  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  motion,  the  ensphering  of  matter,  the  ratios  of  grav¬ 
ity,  the  rate  of  falling  bodies,  the  action  of  magnetism,  elec¬ 
tricity,  heat  and  light,  chemistry,  crystallization,  world  for¬ 
mations,  and  stellar  distributions,  —  all  inherently  given  in 
the  primal  introduction  of  the  material  forces,  and  necessa¬ 
rily  coming  out  in  their  progressive  development.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  assimilative  force,  which  works  in  matter  through 
successive  superinductions,  as  vegetable,  animal,  and  human 
life,  gives  us  the  complete  attainment  of  the  rational  princi¬ 
ples  of  an  orderly  material  universe  and  its  organic  inhabitants. 
Having  attained  these.  Dr.  H.,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Cos¬ 
mology,  finds  that  the  actual  laws  of  the  universe,  as  given 
in  the  facts  of  experience,  are  just  such  as  are  necessarily 
determined  in  these  eternal  principles.  Thus  with  the  laws 
of  material  sphericity,  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  heat, 
light,  chemical  and  crystalline  activities,  solar  systems,  com¬ 
etary  movements  and  the  galactic  and  nebular  phenomena. 
Very  extended,  striking,  and  convincing  conformities  of 
principle  and  law  are  shown  everywhere  to  abound  through 
nature. 

An  Appendix  discloses  a  striking  conformity  of  the  results 
of  the  Rational  Cosmology  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  crea¬ 
tion,  showing  that  the  successive  epochs  in  the  Cosmologi¬ 
cal  generation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are,  necessarily, 
in  the  same  order  as  the  work  accomplished  in  the  days  of 
the  Bible  history. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  this  work  reconstructs  the  basis  of  all 
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science,  or  rather  it  furnishes  a  basis  where  there  was  no 
sufficient  foundation  before.  Instead  of  experimental  re¬ 
search,  tracing  one  fact  to  another  in  the  endless  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory  generalizations  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  we 
have  here  the  clear  insight  of  the  reason  directed  to  the 
rational  author  who  has  made  all  things,  and  to  the  rational 
principles  according  to  which  they  were  made.  It  would 
be  high  praise  to  say  of  a  book  with  such  an  object,  that  it 
has  not  palpably  failed.  But  every  careful  student  will  be 
able  to  affirm  more  than  this.  We  are  greatly  mistaken,  if 
there  be  not  found  in  the  book  itself  the  clear  evidence  that 
the  author  has  been  successful  in  his  grand  aim.  Even  if  it 
shall  appear  that  some  of  the  facts  adduced  in  the  third 
chapter,  do  not  warrant  his  interpretation,  this  could  only 
prove  an  error  in  some  particular  employment  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  while  it  would  invalidate  neither  the  principles  them¬ 
selves  nor  their  general  application. 

If  we  now  ask  for  the  general  point  of  view  in  Dr.  Hickok’s 
philosophy,  from  which  the  whole  field  embraced  in  these 
works  should  be  contemplated,  we  find  it  in  his  distinct  and 
peculiar  conception  of  spiritual  activity.  The  understanding 
has  to  do  with  nature,  and  is  bound  within  the  necessities 
and  connections  of  nature’s  causes  and  effects.  All  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation  by  this  logical  function  alone,  must 
be  partial,  blind,  and  wrong.  It  can  have  no  eternal  princi¬ 
ples  for  its  facts,  no  liberty  for  its  agents,  no  immutable  rule 
for  its  morality,  and  no  absolute  personal  God  for  its  the¬ 
ology.  In  all  the  works  of  Dr.  Hickok,  the  insight  of  the 
reason,  as  distinct  from  the  deductive  or  the  inductive  logic 
of  the  understanding,  is  constantly  apparent ;  and  instead  of 
an  empty  detail  of  facts  barren  of  all  possible  explanation 
except  as  they  are  made  to  stand  in  a  dry  arrangement  in 
some  logical  order  of  classification,  we  have  here  a  psychol¬ 
ogy,  a  morality,  and  a  cosmology  for  spiritual  being  and 
apprehension.  The  Empirical  Psychology  puts  its  facts 
together  and  shows  us  an  organic  and  living  personal  agency 
in  the  one  rational  spirit  that  works  in  and  through  them  all. 
The  Moral  Science  has  its  immutable  imperative  in  the  in- 
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trinsic  excellency  of  spiritual  being  itself,  and  a  perpetual 
motive  in  personal  worthiness  of  character  that  should  and 
may  hold  in  check  all  prudential  motives  in  mere  happiness. 
The  Rational  Psychology  details  the  necessary  elements  d 
priori  for  such  spiritual  personality,  and  puts  them  together 
in  the  Idea  of  responsible  humanity,  and  the  Idea  of  abso. 
lute  Deity,  while  it  also  finds  the  proof  of  such  human  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  free  originations  of  man,  and  the  proofs  of  the 
absolute  Deity  in  the  manifest  originations  of  nature  and  in 
nature.  And  the  Rational  Cosmology  determines,  from  such 
spiritual  activity,  both  how  matter  can  begin  to  be,  and  how 
it  can  orderly  go  on  in  intelligent  development  to  an  ultimate 
consummation  of  universal  nature  in  the  rational  ends  and 
uses  designed  for  it.  It  remains  now  for  Dr.  Hickok  to  give 
us  a  theology  whose  principles  shall  be  as  absolute  as  those 
which  prevail  in  the  works  already  before  us. 

That  Dr.  Hickok  represents  the  highest  and  most  perma¬ 
nent  type  of  American  thinking  we  have  little  doubt.  The 
deeply  seated  feeling  of  an  increasing  number,  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  satisfy  a  want  not  otherwise  supplied;  the  compre¬ 
hensive  range  of  his  principles,  and  the  ^facility  with  which 
their  application  can  be  carried  to  the  highest  problems  re¬ 
specting  nature,  the  soul  and  God,  as  well  as  the  singular 
accordance  which  his  philosophic  direction  is  seen,  as  soon 
as  it  is  pointed  out,  to  have  with  the  profoundest  drift  of 
American  activity  in  other  respects,  embolden  the  prediction 
that,  if  American  philosophy  is  to  have  a  history,  the  course 
of  ,its  stream  and  the  bulk  of  its  waters  can  appear  in  no 
‘ither  channel  than  the  one  he  has  indicated. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THREE  ERAS  OF  REVIVAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  REV.  A.  P.  MARVIN,  WINCHENDON,  MASS. 

The  history  of  our  churches,  from  the  early  years  of  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  is  illumined  by  the  record  of  God’s 
gracious  dealings  in  the  form  of  revivals  of  religion.  In  the 
darkest  times  there  were  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
churches  began  to  decline  from  their  primitive  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  succeeding, 
when  the  half-way  covenant  and  the  errors  of  the  Arminian 
system  had  done  their  worst,  and  even  after  the  Revolution, 
when  infidelity  of  the  French  type  was  so  prevalent,  there 
were  churches  which  enjoyed  the  special  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  An  account  of  these  occasional  works  of  grace 
will  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  some  future  history  of 
revivals.  They  belong  to  the  general  life  of  the  church,  and 
illustrate  it,  showing  how  God  kept  alive  the  flame  of  piety 
in  the  wilderness,  and  during  wars  with  savage  tribes,  and 
while,  in  opposition  to  French  and  British  aggressions,  our 
fathers  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  Protestant 
and  independent  empire. 

Some  of  these  detached  instances  of  religious  awakening 
may  be  referred  to,  as  they  throw  a  few  rays  of  light  upon 
that  dark  period  which  lasted  from  about  the  time  when  the 
first  generation  of  settlers  had  passed  away,  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  “  Great  Awakening.”  There  were  several  revi¬ 
vals  in  Northampton,  under  the  ministry  of  Stoddard,  during 
this  season  of  decline.  The  first,  according  to  Trumbull, 
vol.  I.  p.  135  Hist.  Conn.,  “  was  about  the  year  1679 ;  a 
second  was  in  1683.  Another  was  about  the  year  1696;  a 
fourth,  in  1712.  In  1718  he  had  the  happy  experience  of  the 
fifth.  These  he  termed  his  harvests.  He  was  eminent  and 
renowned,  both  for  his  gifts  and  graces ;  and  his  ministry 
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was,  from  the  beginning,  blessed  with  uncommon  success. 
The  revivals  were,  some  of  them,  much  more  remarkable 
than  others ;  but  in  each  of  them,  and  especially  in  those  in 
1683,  in  1696,  and  in  1712,  the  greatest  part  of  the  young 
people  in  the  town  appeared  chiefly  concerned  for  their  sal¬ 
vation.”  The  town  of  Windham,  Conn.,  was  the  scene  of  a 
remarkable  work  of  grace  in  1721.  Though  the  population 
was  not  large,  yet  under  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Fitch,  who 
was  a  “  clear  and  powerful  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,”  as  many  as  eighty  persons  were  admitted  to 
full  communion  in  the  church  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months.  It  appears  that  the  first  of  the  revival  seasons  in 
Northampton  was  in  1679.  This  was  the  year  when  the 
“  Reforming  Synod  ”  met  for  the  express  purpose  of  discus¬ 
sing  these  two  questions :  “  What  are  the  provoking  evils  of 
New  England  ?”  and  “  What  is  to  be  done,  that  so  those  evils 
may  be  reformed  ?  ”  This  was  a  very  important  meeting, 
and  was  followed  by  lasting  results.  The  recommendations 
of  this  Synod  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  churches,  in 
their  own  time  and  way.  They  held  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  had  preaching  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time. 
“  Many  thousands  of  spectators  will  testify,”  says  Cotton 
Mather,  “  that  they  never  saw  the  special  presence  of  the 
great  God  our  Saviour  more  notably  discovered,  than  in  the 
solemnities  of  these  opportunities.”  And  Increase  Mather 
testifies  that  under  some  sermons,  at  this  time,  hundreds 
were  savingly  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
work,  however,  was  not  very  general,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  other  colonies. 

Passing  these  occasional  cases  of  religious  awakening,  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  three  marked 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  churches,  both  in  New  England 
and  beyond  its  borders,  which  may  be  properly  styled  Revival 
Eras ;  periods  when  great  numbers  were  converted  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  and  when  the  cause  of  Christ  rapidly 
gained  great  moral  and  spiritual  power.  The  first  period, 
heralded  by  the  revival  in  Northampton  in  1734,  commenced 
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in  the  year  1740,  and  continued  for  several  years.  This  is  j 

generally  styled  the  “  Great  Awakening  of  1740 ;  ”  by  Ed¬ 
wards  it  was  called  “  The  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  Eng-  5 

land  in  1740.”  But  as  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  ] 

colonies,  the  former  designation  seems  most  appropriate.  j 

The  second  period  began  about  1797,  and  continued,  with  | 

variable  power,  during  several  years  into  the  eighteenth  cen-  J 

tury.  The  third  period  witnessed  its  greatest  triumphs  in  j 

the  years  near  the  close  of  the  first  third  of  the  present  cen-  ] 

tury ;  that  is,  between  1830  and  1835.  Each  period  ex-  j 

tended  through  several  years,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  \ 

point  out  the  precise  time  when  either  of  them  ceased.  ! 

Each  of  these  seasons,  however,  had  marked  characteris¬ 
tics  ;  each  had  its  own  special  type ;  each  was  modified  by 
circumstances  5  each  had  a  doctrinal  peculiarity.  Though  i 

all  had  the  same  basis  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  were  i 

carried  forward  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  a  specific  difference 
separated  each  from  the  others.  The  design  of  this  Article 
is  to  note  these  specific  differences,  and  the  causes  of  them. 

The  first  period,  the  era  of  Edwards,  Whitefield,  Bellamy, 

Parsons,  and  the  Tennents,  had  for  its  dogmatic  peculiarity 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.  The  doctrine  of  the 
“  new  birth  ”  was  made  prominent  in  the  preaching  of  that 
time.  Wherever  Whitefield  went,  he  told  the  “  story  of  the 
cross,”  with  endless  variations.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  great  want  of  the  times  was  met  by  Edwards  when 
he  preached  on  this  subject:  “We  are  justified  only  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  any  manner  of  virtue  or  goodness 
of  our  own.”  He  and  his  followers,  and  in  general  the  min¬ 
isters  who  entered  zealously  into  the  great  work  of  that  day, 
spent  much  time  in  showing  the  desperate  sinfulness  of  the 
natural  heart ;  the  condemnation  of  all  men,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  because  they  have  violated  the  law  of  God ;  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  all  the  righteousness  of  men ;  the  inadequacy  of 
sacraments,  of  morality,  and  of  good  works,  so  called,  to 
save  the  soul  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  to  purify  it  from 
sin ;  and  the  absolute  need  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  All  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  preached, 
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but  the  central  doctrine  of  that  revival  was  that  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  tak- 
eth  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  utterance  of  it  fell  upon 
the  churches  and  the  public  mind  almost  as  a  new  discovery, 
and  produced  astonishing  results.  There  was  an  awakened 
interest  everywhere.  In  those  places  where  error  had  not 
obtained  too  firm  a  hold,  the  Christian  people  were  revived, 
and  sinners  were  converted.  Errors  were  renounced,  ordi¬ 
nances  took  their  proper  place,  and  the  churches  were  built 
up  in  the  faith.  In  other  communities,  where  the  ministers 
and  the  people  had  departed  from  some  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  opposition  to  the  revival; 
and  this  was,  in  many  cases,  manifested  in  forms  of  pecu¬ 
liar  and  unchristian  hostility.  But  the  word  of  God  grew 
mightily  and  prevailed.  It  is  supposed  by  a  careful  histo¬ 
rian,  Tracy,  in  his  valuable  work,  the  “  Great  Awakening,” 
that  at  least  fifty  thousand  persons  were  converted,  in  all 
the  colonies,  and  about  thirty  thousand  in  New  England 
alone.  A  proportional  addition  to  the  church,  at  this  time, 
would  amount  to  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  in  the 
whole  country,  and  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  in 
New  England.  These  facts  help  us  to  estimate  the  relative 
force  of  the  great  reformation  with  which  God  is  now  bless¬ 
ing  our  land.  The  highest  estimate  does  not  make  the 
number  of  converts  greater  than  two  hundred  thousand ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  the  relative 
number  of  converted  souls  is  only  about  two-sevenths  as 
great  as  in  the  “  Awakening  of  1740.”  But  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  “  great  awakening  ”  continued  for  several 
years,  while  the  present  special  religious  interest  has  been 
enjoyed  for  a  few  months  only.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
period  of  four  months’  duration,  in  the  time  of  Edwards, 
when  the  results  were  so  great  and  astonishing  as  during  the 
four  months  which  followed  the  opening  of  February,  of  the 
year  1858.  And,  as  the  present  work  is  still  going  forward 
with  power,  may  we  not  hope  that  its  final  results  will  mark 
it  as  the  grandest  since  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  the 
midst  of  pagan  darkness  and  pollution  ? 
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Passing  now  to  the  second  Revival  Era,  that  of  1797,  we 
find  that  the  dogmatic  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Sovereignty.  Dr.  Griffin  was  one  of  the  honored 
leaders  in  this  great  work  of  grace ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
such  men  as  Mills,  Hallock,  Robbins,  and  Strong ;  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  work  —  the  supplement,  as  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  revival  of  1790,  Dr.  Nettleton  was  a  conspic¬ 
uous  and  successful  laborer.  Now  it  is  known  by  those  who 
have  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  those  times,  that  these 
men  insisted  much  upon  the  sovereignty  of  God.  While 
they  did  not  discard  nor  overlook  the  other  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  they  were  very  earnest  and  zealous  in  holding  up  God 
as  an  almighty  Sovereign.  The  preaching  of  Bellamy,  who 
died  in  the  year  1790,  was  adapted  to  make  his  hearers  feel 
that  God  was  great,  infinitely  great  —  as  the  infinite,  sover¬ 
eign  disposer  of  all  events,  and  all  men.  He  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  revival  of  1740,  and  died  before  that  of  1797 
commenced ;  but  doubtless  his  preaching  in  his  later  years 
was  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of  the  times.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  that  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  began  his  ministry  in 
the  Great  Awakening,  brought  it  to  a  close  during  a  precious 
season  of  religious  interest,  among  his  own  charge  in  New¬ 
port,  while  the  second  revival  was  in  progress.  Thus  he 
who  had  seen  in  his  youth  the  practical  power  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  realized  in  extreme  old  age, 
that  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  has  the  same  power 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  natural  heart.  The  younger 
Mills,  during  the  period  of  conviction,  was  angry  with  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea  that  God 
should  do  all  things  according  to  his  sovereign  will.  This 
great  truth  roused  up  all  the  pride  and  stubbornness  of  his 
nature.  But  when  his  heart  was  subdued,  he  cried  out  with 
rapture:  “  Glorious  sovereignty!  glorious  sovereignty ! ”  His 
conversion  was  a  type  of  that  of  thousands.  Ministers  dwelt 
much  upon  God’s  sovereignty ;  praying  Christians  talked  of 
divine  sovereignty ;  in  their  prayers,  God  was  addressed, 
and  worshipped,  and  loved  as  a  sovereign.  The  hearts  of 
sinners,  as  this  great  truth  was  perceived,  were  enraged 
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against  God  as  a  sovereign ;  but  when  they  were  renewed 
by  the  Spirit,  and  had  given  up  their  rebellion,  they  rejoiced 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God.  This  was  almost  universal ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  doctrinal  basis  of  that 
great  revival  era,  was  divine  sovereignty. 

The  history  of  this  period,  as  compiled  by  the  late  Dr. 
Tyler,  proves  that  one  characteristic  prevaded  nearly  all  the 
revivals  in  the  different  towns  throughout  New  England, 
which  were  then  so  highly  favored.  It  was  remarkable  to 
see  how  much  one  revival  was  like  another,  and  how  different 
from  tliose  of  the  former  period.  While  the  great  essentials 
of  each  were  alike  —  in  both  cases,  the  Holy  Spirit  working 
with  the  truth,  and  turning  sinners  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God  —  yet  each  season  of  revival  had  a  specific  differ¬ 
ence,  which  was  so  marked,  that  a  person  who  is  familiar 
with  our  religious  history,  could  tell  to  which  period  the  revi¬ 
val  in  any  place  belonged,  even  if  the  account  of  it  made 
no  reference  to  names,  places,  and  dates.  All  the  revivals  of 
one  period  had  a  family  likeness;  all  the  revivals  of  the 
other  period  had  also  a  family  likeness.  The  great  saving 
truth  that  animated  the  one,  was  deliverance  from  sin  and 
hell,  by  faith  in  a  sanctified  Redeemer ;  the  great  saving  truth 
that  animated  the  other,  was  the  cordial  recognition  of  God 
as  a  wise,  holy,  blessed,  but  absolute  Sovereign. 

The  third  era  of  revival,  which  so  many  still  remember 
with  such  hallowed  interest,  had  its  distinctive  type.  Its 
doctrinal  basis  was  Duty ;  the  duty  of  immediately  giving 
the  heart  to  God.  Whoever  can  remember  the  preaching  of 
that  time,  in  those  places  where  revivals  prevailed,  will  tes¬ 
tify,  that,  while  all  the  great  truths  of  the  redemptive  system 
were  insisted  upon,  yet  peculiar  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  submission.  “  You  are  a  rebel  against  God  by  vol¬ 
untary  disobedience ;  you  are  able  to  abandon  your  sins ; 
and  it  is  your  solemn,  immediate  duty  to  throw  down  your 
weapons  of  rebellion,  and  submit  your  heart,  your  will,  your 
whole  being,  to  God.”  Such  was  the  strain  in  which  impen¬ 
itent  men  were  addressed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
preaching  was  of  this  kind,  for  some  ministers  were  opposed 
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to  it ;  but  merely  that  this  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
preaching  of  that  time.  The  sinner’s  duty  was  stated, 
explained,  and  enforced  with  great  clearness,  pungency,  and 
power.  The  results  were  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  pre¬ 
cious.  Churches  were  quickened,  and  many  were  added  unto 
them  of  such  as  shall  be  saved.  Throughout  New  England, 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  in  many  portions  of  the 
South,  the  word  of  God  had  free  course,  and  was  glorified. 

Turning  our  steps  backward,  we  are  now  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  or  causes  which  gave  to  each  of  these  seasons  of 
remarkable  religious  life  and  power  a  peculiar  type,  and  to 
glance  at  the  results  of  these  several  eras  of  revival. 

Unquestionably  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  primary  and  ef¬ 
ficient  Agent  in  all  these  seasons  of  awakening,  but  there 
were  reasons  why  the  Spirit  made  special  use  of  particular 
truths  or  doctrines,  at  different  times.  Before  Edwards 
entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  even  before  he  was  born,  cer¬ 
tain  errors  and  corresponding  bad  practices,  had  crept  into  the 
churches,  and  the  public  mind,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was 
laboring  under  a  deluding  heresy.  Moral  persons  were 
allowed  to  bring  forward  their  children  for  baptism,  provided 
they  had  been  baptized  themselves ;  and  in  time,  such  per¬ 
sons  were  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  It  was  even 
held  by  some,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  were  con¬ 
verting  ordinances.  Men  were  taught  that  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  was  virtuous  in  the  sight  of  God,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  not  converted.  By  degrees,  the  idea 
of  meriting  divine  favor,  through  religious  exercises,  grew  up, 
and  the  country  was  becoming  filled  with  pharisees.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  who  had  never  exercised  saving 
faith  in  Christ,  were  received  into  the  churches.  Many 
unconverted  men  entered  the  ministry,  who  afterwards, 
under  the  scriptural  preaching  of  Edwards,  Whitefield,  and 
Gilbert  Tennent,  renounced  their  hopes,  and  began  anew,  by 
bewailing  their  pharisaic  hypocrisy,  and  by  an  act  of  per¬ 
sonal  trust  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  As  a  matter  of  course 
then,  if  there  was  to  be  a  revival  of  pure  religion,  it  must 
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needs  be  based  on  that  particular  truth  or  doctrine  which 
strikes  death  to  the  heart  of  the  errors  that  prevailed  at  the 
time.  This  doctrine  was  Justification  by  Faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  died  the  just  for  the  unjust.  In  the  presence  of 
this  doctrine,  the  notion  of  human  merit  could  not  stand. 
Multitudes  abandoned  their  false  hopes,  and  crowds  of  sin¬ 
ners  who  had  been  expecting  by  a  reform  in  their  habits,  and 
a  timely  use  of  ordinances,  to  merit  heaven,  were  driven  in 
despair  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  Arminianism  of  the 
type  that  existed  at  that  time,  received  a  check;  it  was 
expelled  from  the  great  majority  of^the  churches,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  confine  itself  within  those  narrow  limits,  where  it 
rotted  away  into  the  semi-infidelity  of  Unitarianism. 

This  season  was  attended  and  followed  by  incidental  evils, 
but  the  general  results  were  good.  The  church  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  the  land,  was  saved  from  total  corruption,  if  not 
from  extinction  ;  the  people  were  prepared  to  go  through  the 
the  excitements  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the 
awful  temptations  and  trials  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  fiery  ordeal  of  French  infidelity.  Our  country  was 
saved  by  the  Reformation  of  1740. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  why  the  Revival  of  1797  took 
on  a  different  type.  What  was  the  reason  that  the  Spirit 
made  prominent  use  of  another  great  truth,  at  this  particular 
time  ?  The  answer  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  situation  of 
things.  In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  the  country  had 
become  exceedingly  proud  on  account  of  their  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  had  succeeded 
beyond  their  own  expectations ;  had  accomplished,  in  fact, 
what,  in  the  beginning,  the  boldest  of  them  had  scarcely 
dared  to  imagine.  By  their  heroism,  their  wisdom,  and  their 
endurance,  they  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  were  lauded  to  the  skies  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  They  had  been  able  to  form  a  national 
union,  and  inaugurate  a  general  government,  under  the 
presidency  of  Gen.  Washington,  the  “  foremost  man  in  all 
the  world.”  His  term  of  office  was  drawing  towards  a 
successful  issue,  and  the  country  was  prosperous  beyond 
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all  experience.  In  a  low  state  of  piety,  such  as  always 
attends  and  succeeds  a  time  of  war,  these  facts  inflamed  the 
pride  of  the  people  to  a  high  degree.  In  addition,  peculiar 
causes  combined  to  introduce  into  our  country,  especially 
among  our  politicians  and  leading  men,  the  philosophy  of 
the  French  infidels.  These,  whether  atheists  or  deists  nom¬ 
inally,  were,  to  all  practical  purposes,  godless  men,  and  their 
followers  in  this  country,  were  like  them.  Strenuous 
endeavors  were  made  to  discredit  the  Bible,  and  to  overturn 
Christian  institutions.  The  great  effort  was  to  dispel  the  idea 
of  God  as  a  moral  governor.  The  language  of  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  in  the  army,  in  public  life,  and  even  in  college 
halls,  was  “let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us.”  “  Let  us  break  away  firom  God ;  he 
shall  not  reign  over  us.”  In  this  condition  of  things,  what 
truth  would  the  Spirit  oppose  to  the  prevalent  form  of 
ungodliness  ?  What  could  it  be  but  the  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty  ?  What  did  the  people  need  so  much  as  to  see 
and  feel  that  there  was  an  infinite  God  above  them,  who 
could  and  would  do  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will ;  who  Would  make  the  wrath  of  man  praise  him,  and 
restrain  the  remainder  of  wrath ;  who  would  raise  up  one, 
and  cast  down  another,  at  his  own  pleasure ;  and  who  would 
finally,  bring  all  men  to  judgment?  What  other  truth 
could  so  well  meet  the  moral  malady  of  the  times,  and 
abate  the  bloated  pride  of  a  godless  generation  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  this  was  the  doctrine  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  results  were  wonderful. 
Great  multitudes  were  converted  ^in  Connecticut,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  other  parts  of  New  England;  and  the  work 
extended,  though  with  local  peculiarities,  to  the  south-west¬ 
ern  states.  There  was  less  fanaticism  at  this  period,  than  in 
the  great  reformation  which  preceded  it,  and  consequently 
the  visible  evils  that  followed  it  were  less.  By  the  perversion 
of  men  one  evil  result,  which  will  be  noticed  below,  grew 
out  of  this  revival,  but  the  general  effect  was  such  as  to 
demand  profound  gratitude  and  praise  to  God.  Infidelity 
received  a  blow,  at  this  time,  from  which  it  has  never  recov¬ 
ered  in  our  country.  The  prevalence  of  unbelief  is  a  grief 
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to  all  thoughtful  minds ;  yet  there  has  been  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century,  open  or  secret  infidelity  was  the  dry  rot 
or  the  foul  gangrene  that  corrupted  a  large  proportion  of  men 
in  public  life ;  while  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find,  in  these  days, 
an  avowed  infidel  among  our  leading  men.  Interpret  this 
fact  as  we  will,  it  proves  a  gratifying  advance  towards  the 
truth,  in  the  public  sentiment  In  bringing  about  this 
change.  Dr.  Dwight,  whose  influence  on  the  general  mind  of 
our  country,  has  never  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  public, 
was  an  honored  instrument  The  beneficial  efforts  of  this 
revival  era,  have  reached  to  our  times  in  another  form. 
Foreign  missions,  home  missions,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  and  nearly  all  of  the  benevolent  movements  of  the 
day,  grew  out  of  this  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  church  not 
only  repelled  the  assaults  of  infidelity  in  a  triumphant  man¬ 
ner,  blit  entered,  as  never  before,  since  apostolic  days,  on  her 
aggressive  work.  Since  then,  she  has  been  going  forth  to 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  our  country,  and  of  the  world. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  peculiarity  of  the  third 
great  era  of  Revivals  in  our  country,  the  cause  of  it  will  be 
found,  as  we  apprehend,  without  seeking  very  far.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  divine  sovereignty  had  been  abused  and  perverted. 
A  feeling,  if  not  a  conviction,  had  grown  up  in  many  minds, 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  secure  the  conversion  of  sinners.  In  “  God’s  good 
time,”  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured  out,  and  men  would 
renounce  their  sins.  The  accounts  of  the  former  revivals 
were  often  written  in  such  a  strain  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  a  revival  was  a  mysterious  movement,  beginning  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  human  instrumentality,  remaining  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  regardless  of  human .  exertion,  and  passing  away, 
when  its  force  was  spent,  without  any  regard  to  human  obe¬ 
dience  in  the  use  of  means.  People  began  to  feel  that, 
though  bound  to  live  godly  lives,  they  had  very  little  if  any¬ 
thing  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  gracious  visitation 
of  the  Spirit.  The  impenitent  learned  to  feel  that  they  should 
be  converted  at  the  appointed  time,  and  that  they  could  only 
wait  for  God  to  renew  their  hearts,  if  he  should  ever  see  fit 
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to  accomplish  so  great  a  work.  And  thus  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  duty  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  souls  became  weak 
in  the  minds  of  Christians ;  thus  the  sense  of  duty  to  give 
their  hearts  to  God,  without  the  delay  of  a  moment,  became 
almost  powerless  in  the  minds  of  the  unconverted.  Not  that 
this  was  universal,  by  any  means,  but  that  this  state  of  mind 
was  common,  —  so  common  that  there  was  a  lamentable  and 
paralyzing  absence  of  the  conviction  of  personal  duty. 

The  doctrine  adapted  to  meet  and  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  is  contained  in  these  words  of  holy  writ ;  “  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart ;  ”  or  these  :  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  ”  or  these  :  “  Wash  you,  make 
you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before 
mine  eyes:  cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;”  or  these: 
“  Repent,  and  turn  yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions ;  so 
iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away  from  you  all 
your  transgressions,  whereby  you  have  transgressed :  and 
make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  ”  Duty  to  love,  serve,  and  honor 
God,  was  the  needed  truth ;  and  this  was  the  truth  which 
the  Spirit  employed.  Sometimes  it  was  expressed  in  one 
form,  and  sometimes  in  another.  Now  the  direction  was : 
“  Give  your  heart  to  Christ;”  and  now:  “Submit  yourself 
to  God ;  ”  and  yet  again,  it  was  :  “  Throw  down  the  weapons 
of  your  rebellion  ;  repent  of  your  sins  ;  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  But  whatever  the  form  of  words,  the  great 
theme  was  the  same,  duty  ;  personal  duty  to  love  and  serve 
God.  Other  doctrines  were  not  renounced,  or  omitted,  or 
slighted,  in  the  preaching  of  that  day ;  but  the  prominent  doc¬ 
trine  was  the  duty  of  submission  to  God.  And  the  inquiry  of 
the  converted  was :  “  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  ” 
Evils  attended  and  followed  these  revivals.  One  was  a 
feeling  of  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  impenitent  men. 
The  doctrine  of  human  ability  was  unduly  exalted  by  some, 
and  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  false  notion  that  they 
were  safe  because  they  could  repent  and  believe,  at  any  time, 
without  the  in-working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  many  have  gone  to  remediless  ruin  under  the 
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mistaken  fancy  that  they  should  repent  before  death,  simply 
because  of  their  natural  ability  to  obey  the  commands  of 
God.  Notwithstanding  these  evils,  the  general  results  of  this 
revival  era  were  favorable.  Its  influence  is  felt  to  this  day,  in 
hundreds  of  churches  which  were  founded  or  strengthened 
during  its  prevalence  ;  and  also  in  all  the  channels  of  benev¬ 
olent  activity.  Indeed  those  revivals  have  been  succeeded  by 
these  of  our  own  immediate  time,  which  in  our  opinion  are 
the  most  free  from  fanaticism,  from  one-sidedness,  and  from 
liability  to  reaction,  of  any  in  the  history  of  our  country ; 
and  it  may  be,  of  any,  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
great  revival  of  1831  made  practical  Christians,  as  we  might 
expect  from  its  peculiar  doctrinal  type ;  and  ever  since  the 
question  has  been  asked,  with  increasing  earnestness :  “  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  ”  “  What  shall  I  do  in 

regard  to  intemperance?”  for  the  great  temperance  reforma¬ 
tion  was  synchronous  with  the  revival.  What  shall  I  do  in 
regard  to  Sabbath  desecration  ?  What  in  regard  to  profane¬ 
ness,  to  licentiousness,  to  slavery,  and  to  war  ?  What  in 
regard  to  the  poor,  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  unfortunate  of 
every  kind  ?  There  is  a  growing  determination  to  apply  the 
gospel  to  every  form  of  evil,  until  human  society  is  renovated. 
Meanwhile  the  benevolent  operations  which  grew  out  of  the 
great  revival  of  1797,  have  not  been  neglected.  There  is, 
as  we  might  expect,  a  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  for¬ 
eign  and  home  missions  ;  in  the  conversion  of  Jews,  Roman¬ 
ists,  and  other  immigrants,  and  in  the  salvation  of  our  native 
population.  And  generally,  owing  to  these  last  two  periods 
of  revival,  there  is  now,  in  spite  of  the  immense  immigra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  papists,  rationalists,  and  infidels,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  of  our  country  in  connection  with 
evangelical  churches,  than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  And  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  standard  of 
piety  has  been  considerably  elevated  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  Some  are  disposed  to  doubt  this,  because  they  judge 
of  the  piety  of  the  past  from  a  few  picked  specimens,  as 
Baxter,  Bunyan,  Henry,  Edwards,  Brainard,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  whose  lives  or  writings  form  a  part  of  our  cur- 
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rent  religious  literature.  Such  a  criterion  is  fallacious,  and 
leads  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  We  have  not  space  to 
give  a  tithe  of  the  proof  that  the  state  of  practical  religion 
has  been  improving,  but  will,  in  passing,  refer  the  reader  to 
those  general  facts,  which  bear  on  the  point.  In  the  first 
place,  intemperance  has  been  expelled  from  the  church. 
There  are  very  few  members  in  evangelical  churches  who 
use  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  or  trade  in  them  as  an 
article  of  merchandise.  This  is  an  immense  gain  of  power 
to  the  Christian  cause,  both  as  it  removes  a  reproach,  and  as 
it  takes  away  an  impediment  to  the  increase  of  piety. 
Again,  the  cases  of  dicipline  for  scandalous  conduct  have 
greatly  diminished,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  the 
examination  of  ancient  church  records.  And  thirdly,  the 
benevolence  of  former  times  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
that  which  has  been  developed  since  the  coming  in  of  the 
present  century.  These  are  pregnant  facts  to  which  must  be 
added  another,  that  the  church  has  received  a  great  access 
of  courage.  She  is  no  longer  on  the  defensive,  but  goes 
forth  in  the  strength  of  her  Leader,  the  Captain  of  her  Salva¬ 
tion,  to  combat  with  every  form  of  error,  of  vice,  and  of  wrong, 
whether  individual  or  organic ;  and  is,  without  fanaticism, 
or  presumption,  bending  herself  to  the  great  work  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  world  into  willing  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ. 

It  did  not  fall  within  our  original  design  to  speak  of  the 
great  religious  movement  of  the  past  year,  1858,  which 
will  be  memorable  in  all  future  time  as  the  fourth  revival  era 
of  our  country.  The  time  has  not  come  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  its  whole  significance.  Being  yet  in  progress,  and 
destined  to  continue,  as  we  hope,  until  still  greater  results 
are  secured,  it  is  too  early  to  philosophize  about  it  as  a  com¬ 
pleted  work.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  some 
suggestions  in  relation  to  it,  especially  since  others,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  have  made  it  the  topic  of  remark. 
The  chief  value  of  every  great  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to 
be  sought,  of  course,  in  the  number  of  souls  that  have  been 
converted,  and  in  the  increase  of  spiritual  force  in  the 
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church  of  Christ.  Every  work  of  the  kind,  however,  has  its 
peculiarity.  It  originates,  on  the  human  side,  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  has  a  peculiar  office  to  fulfil.  What  is 
there  that  distinguishes  this  movement  ?  Some  tell  us  that 
the  design  of  it  is  to  promote  brotherly  love  within  and  be¬ 
tween  the  various  denominations  of  Christians;  and  they 
point  to  the  numerous  union  prayer  meetings  which  are  held 
in  most  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  for  the  proof.  It 
is  one  of  the  precious  results  of  the  revival,  that  the  hearts 
of  Christians  are  drawn  out  towards  each  other,  to  an  un¬ 
common  degree ;  but  this  spirit  of  union  has  been  growing 
for  years,  and  has  only  gained  a  fresh  development  at  the 
present  time.  Others  seem  to  think  that  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  revival  is  found  in  the  readiness  of  the  lay 
brethren  to  labor  for  its  promotion.  There  has  been,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  great  gain  to  the  force  of  the  church  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  While  the  ministry  have  been  devoted  and  efficient, 
they  have  been  aided  and  cheered  by  the  unwonted  activity 
and  cooperation  of  the  brethren.  And  yet  it  may  be  said 
truly,  that  this  result  had  been  sought  for  by  the  pastors  for 
several  years  past.  One  of  the  most  common  themes  for 
discussion  in  ministerial  and  church  conferences  has  been  : 
How  can  we  bring  the  latent  power  in  the  brotherhood  of 
our  churches  into  more  efficient  activity?  As  there  was 
an  awakened  desire  on  this  subject,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
came  with  power,  the  natural  effect  was  seen  in  the  uncom¬ 
mon  facility  of  private  Christians  in  the  work  of  leading  sin¬ 
ners  to  Christ.  According  to  our  view,  however,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  revival  is  not  seen  in  this  result,  though  so 
beneficial  in  itself  and  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
Others,  again,  speaking  on  the  side  of  caution,  allege  as  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  present  work  of  grace,  and  as  they 
suppose  its  characteristic  defect,  that  those  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  it  have  not  felt  the  deep  conviction  of  per¬ 
sonal  sinfulness  which  is  desirable.  While  not  stismatiziiiff 
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the  work  as  spurious,  they  do  not  cherish  very  strong  confi¬ 
dence  that  its  results  will  be  permanently  beneficial ;  or,  at 
least,  they  rejoice  with  trembling.  They  fear  that  many  of 
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the  supposed  converts,  even  if  really  born  again,  will  be 
weak  and  sickly. 

If  we  would  learn  the  meaning  of  a  great  spiritual  refor¬ 
mation,  if  we  wish  to  know  what  God  designs  to  effect  in  a 
revival  era,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  state  of  the  church 
and  of  the  public  mind  before  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  and  thus  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  needed  change.  We 
must  see  the  doctrinal  errors,  and  the  practical  evils  and  de¬ 
fects  that  prevail.  By  this  means  we  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  wanted.  Then  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
means  actually  employed  by  the  Spirit,  —  the  doctrines,  the 
measures,  the  Providential  dispensations  —  to  effect  the 
change.  In  this  way  we  may  learn  much  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  a  movement  as  the  present,  without  waiting 
for  the  full  development  of  its  force  in  the  final  results. 

What  then  was  the  peculiar  sin,  fault,  or  evil  of  the 
church,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  revival  ?  There  is 
but  one  answer  to  be  thought  of :  it  was  worldliness.  It 
was  not  heresy,  nor  intemperance,  nor  licentiousness,  nor 
Sabbath  desecration,  nor  war,  nor  slavery  even,  for  the 
churches  which  have  felt  the  chief  power  of  this  work  were 
not  cursed  with  this  sin  except  by  implication.  The  sin  of 
the  times  was  worldliness,  which  threatened  to  engulf  the 
church.  And  this  was  natural,  in  fact  inevitable,  unless 
God  had  lifted  up  a  barrier  against  the  flood-tide  of  wealth. 
The  power  of  man  over  nature  has  increased  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree,  since  the  revival  of  1797 ;  this  increase  has  been 
far  greater  in  proportion  to  the  time,  since  the  revival  of 
1830-35.  Between  these  two  periods,  steam  was  applied  to 
navigation,  and  to  some  extent  to  manufactures ;  but  the 
great  capabilities  of  this  agent  hardly  began  to  be  realized 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Our  ocean  steamers,  commercial  as 
well  as  naval,  have  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  Ma¬ 
chinery,  in  a  thousand  ingenious  forms,  has  come  to  the  aid 
of  man  in  producing  wealth.  Nor  is  there  any  assignable 
limit  to  the  progress  of  invention  and  discovery.  Chemis¬ 
try  in  its  application  to  agriculture,  will  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  earth,  in  the  process  of  time,  until  swamps 
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and  sandy  plains  will  become  as  gardens.  In  the  mean 
time  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Australia  have  been 
laid  open  to  the  search  of  that  great  race  which  is  foremost 
in  commerce,  and  in  manufacturing  industry.  These  mines 
are  a  real  value,  because  gold  is  useful  to  man.  It  is  money, 
or  a  medium  of  exchange,  simply  because  it  is  an  intrinsic 
value  in  a  condensed  and  portable  form.  The  prospect  is 
now,  that  the  influx  of  gold  has  but  just  begun,  and  that 
wealth  in  this  form,  as  well  as  by  the  means  above  specified, 
will  be  increased  a  hundred,  yea  a  thousand,  fold.  The 
church  had  already  begun  to  feel  its  corrupting  power.  The 
Christian  world  needed  a  new  enforcement  of  the  words  of 
the  beloved  disciple :  “  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.”  Fash¬ 
ion,  luxury,  and  pride  were  fostered  by  every  fruitful  season, 
made  more  so  by  scientific  cultivation,  by  every  improvement 
in  the  arts,  by  opening  new  regions  to  commerce,  and  by  the 
steady  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  newly  discovered 
mines.  What  could  save  the  church  from  corruption  and 
prospective  ruin,  unless  God  should  interpose  in  its  behalf  ? 

As  the  danger  grew  out  of  increasing  wealth,  it  is  easy  to 
see  where  the  corrective  must  be  applied.  The  church 
needed  to  learn  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  riches.  The 
remedy  was  not  to  be  found  in  drying  up  the  sources  of 
wealth,  for  all  things  were  made  for  man,  and  the  “  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth,”  with  all  its  resources.  It  was  to  be 
applied  rather  by  teaching  us  the  true  value  of  wealth  in  its 
useful  employment.  And  the  lesson  to  be  learned  was  two¬ 
fold.  First,  the  right  use  of  property  in  our  own  behalf. 
We  have  a  right  to  enough  for  the  supply  of  our  proper 
wants ;  to  enough,  if  we  can  obtain  it  honestly,  to  make  us 
comfortable  in  life.  But  how  shall  we  use  the  surplus,  if 
anything  remains  after  meeting  our  wants  and  supplying 
our  comforts?  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  that 
which  goes  for  show,  fashion,  and  luxury,  and  that  which 
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procures  us  the  elegances  of  life,  the  beauties  of  art,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  genius  ?  There  is  a  broad  distinction,  though 
the  defining  line  may  be  faintly  traced.  One  disciple  may 
waste  an  immense  sum  on  entertainments,  equipage,  dress, 
upholstery,  luxuries,  without  any  addition  to  his  comfort, 
but  with  a  positive  injury  to  his  family.  Another,  with  half 
the  money,  will  fill  his  house  with  books,  statues,  pictures, 
with  objects  of  beauty,  and  means  of  instruction,  which  will 
be  his  own  solace,  while  they  all  contribute,  by  every-day 
association,  to  the  education  of  his  children  and  the  comfort 
of  his  guests.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance,  and  it  will  assume  greater  prominence  as  riches  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  facilities  for  self-indulgence  are  multiplied. 
But  it  is  almost  insignificant  compared  with  the  question  : 
How  much  shall  we  devote  to  benevolent  purposes  ?  The 
wealth  in  the  church  is  increasing,  and  now  what  proportion 
of  it  shall  be  given  to  the  poor,  to  sustain  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  publish  the  Gospel  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ?  If  the  rapidly  accumulating  wealth,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  to  create  wealth,  are  made  subservient  to  luxury, 
or  pride,  or  ambition,  the  piety  of  the  church  will  suffer  a 
disastrous  eclipse,  while  the  nations  will  be  left  in  their  dark¬ 
ness,  to  go  down  to  death.  If  this  wealth  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  the  piety  of  the  church  will  be 
greatly  augmented  by  the  exercise  of  self-denial,  and  the 
means  will  be  furnished  for  publishing  the  Bible  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  and  supporting  missionaries  in  every  land.  Thus 
worldliness  will  be  avoided,  and  that  which  threatened  the 
ruin  of  the  church  of  Christ,  will  be  made  the  instrument  of 
the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  world. 

Such  being  the  danger  of  the  Christian  world,  and  such 
the  lesson  it  needed  to  learn,  the  question  arises  :  How  could 
the  church,  including  the  old  members  and  the  new  converts, 
be  taught  the  true  value  and  use  of  property  ?  In  no  way 
but  by  enforcing  the  truth  or  doctrine  adapted  to  meet  and 
remove  the  prevailing  evil ;  since  doctrine  is  the  indispens¬ 
able  instrument  in  effecting  all  beneficial  changes.  The 
comprehensive  truth  is  conveyed  in  such  passages  of  inspi- 
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ration  as  follow :  “  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.”  “  Take  no 
thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  what  shall  we  drink? 
or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  But  seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.”  “  But  what  things 
were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ ;  yea, 
doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excelleiicy  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  ;  for  whom  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that 
I  may  win  Christ.”  Putting  the  doctrine  into  the  form  of  a 
proposition,  it  might  read  thus:  Christ  as  an  object  of  love,  and 
as  the  portion  of  the  soul,  is  infinitely  better  than  the  world. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  needed;  how  should  it  be  preached? 
For  preached  it  must  be  ;  either  by  the  lips  of  man,  or  by 
the  voice  of  divine  providence.  Reformations  are  generally 
'  secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  men ;  but  the 
^  present  one  found  the  ministry  unprepared  for  the  crisis,  or 
unable  to  meet  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the 
evangelical  clergy  were  less  devoted  to  their  work,  or  less 
sound  in  the  faith,  than  in  any  former  period.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  since  apos¬ 
tolic  days  when  the  prevailing  theology  was  so  scripturally 
symmetrical,  or  when  there  was  so  much  biblical  knowledge 
among  church-going  people.  But  this  is  the  point.  The 
time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  purity  and 
growth  of  the  church,  that  it  should  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of 
action  in  regard  to  property.  This  was  seen  by  many  in  the 
pulpit,  by  some  who  have  the  control  of  the  religious  press  ; 
but  they  could  do  very  little  to  stay  the  tide  of  worldliness, 
which  came  in  like  a  flood.  And  if  they  made  an  effort, 
perhaps  the  appearance  of  their  own  families,  would  laugh 
them  to  scorn.  They  felt  the  spirit  of  worldliness  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  Christian  families.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
large  majority  of  these  Ministerial  families  had  very  little 
wherewith  to  gratify  the  worldly  spirit ;  very  scanty  means 
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to  indulge  the  pride  of  life  !  True  enough ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  this  spirit  was  rife  in  the  “  shady-side  literature  ” 
that  deluged  us  a  few  years  since,  and  gave  it  at  least  half 
its  emphasis. 

The  truth  —  the  needed  doctrine,  then,  must  be  preached 
therefore  by  some  other  instrumentality.  Or  if  this  is  going 
too  far,  let  us  say  that  the  doctrine  must  be  enforced  by  a 
power  greater  than  that  of  the  pulpit.  Then  came  the  tre¬ 
mendous  stroke  of  providence  by  which  thousands  who  were  / 
trusting  in  uncertain  riches,  were  ruined  in  their  business,  ^ 
and  tens  of  thousands  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
To  the  great  mass  the  blow  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a 
clear  sky.  To-day  they  were  prosperous  and  hopeful ;  to¬ 
morrow  they  were  buried  under  a  heap  of  ruins,  caused  by 
a  commercial  earthquake.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and 
multitudes  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Men  were  filled  with  distress,  their  hearts  fail-  ^ 
ing  them  for  fear.  They  saw  the  vanity  of  the  world  ;  they  ( 
learned  to  feel  the  need  of  a  better  portion.  Then  the  ^ 
Spirit  was  poured  out  from  on  high,  and  they  began  to 
inquire :  “  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  ”  As  soon  as  this 
inquiry  was  raised,  the  ministers  of  Christ  pointed  to  him  as 
the  only  refuge,  and  exhorted  men  to  heed  his  invitation : 

“  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.”  They  listened,  and  were  persuaded ; 
they  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  found  that  he 
was  the  “  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,”  and  that  he  was 
indeed,  ‘‘  altogether  lovely.”  They  found  the  world  would 
not  answer  their  purpose.  It  could  not  save  from  sin,  nor 
give  them  rest.  They  viewed  it  in  contrast  with  Christ,  and 
deliberately  chose  him  as  the  object  of  their  supreme  love, 
and  the  hope  of  their  souls  for  time  and  eternity.  With  all 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we  humbly  suggest  that 
such  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  revival  era.  Will  the 
results  correspond  to  this  view,  and  prove  its  correctness  ? 
W’^e  devoutly  hope  that  they  will.  We  believe  that  they 
will,  if  the  ministry  shall  be  prompt  to  follow  up  the  work 
so  well  begun  by  the  providence  and  the  Spirit  of  God. 
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Already  the  signs  are  favorable.  The  past  year  was  a  dis¬ 
astrous  period,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned  ;  and  we  are 
but  just  recovering  from  embarrassment,  yet  the  institutions 
of  religion  have  been  better  provided  for  than  usual,  and  the 
contributions  to  benevolent  objects,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
sulfered  scarcely  any  diminution.  The  recent  converts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  churches  which  sustain  the  American  Board, 
have  undertaken,  as  a  special  effort,  to  pay  off  its  debt 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  With  the  returning  tide  of 
prosperity,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  gifts  will  flow 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  beyond  all  precedent.  And 
if  this  shall  prove  to  be  so ;  if  the  power  of  covetousness, 
that  subtle,  respectable,  deceptive  sin,  has  indeed  been  in  a 
measure  broken ;  if  the  church  of  Christ  has  thrust  out,  to 
any  considerable  degree,  the  worldly  spirit ;  if  the  recently 
converted  members  have,  in  choosing  Christ,  given  him  all 
they  possess,  then  a  new  day  has  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Mighty  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  pure  gospel  will  be 
taken  away,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  means  will  be  secured 
to  send  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  each  of  these  revival  eras  was 
designed  by  the  Head  of  the  church,  to  counteract  a  great 
evil  and  prepare  the  Christian  community  for  an  important 
work ;  and  in  each  case,  a  particular  truth  or  doctrine  was 
employed  in  producing  the  result.  In  the  first,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  evil  arose  from  false  notions  of  the  ground  of  a  sinner’s 
justification  before  God.  Good  works  and  ordinances  took 
the  place  of  reliance  upon  Christ  for  salvation,  and  was 
turning  the  church  into  a  herd  of  pharisees.  The  doctrine 
used  to  purify  and  strengthen  the  church,  was  Justification 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  mighty  through  God  to  the 
pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  it  enabled 
the  church  to  live  through  the  terrible  trials  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  design  of  the  second  revival,  that  of  1797,  was 
to  enthrone  Jehovah  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  godless 
generation ;  and  the  truth  employed  was  the  Sovereignty  of 
God.  Then  the  desire  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  all  lands  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  Spirit,  and  the 
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Missionary  Enterprise  began  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
while  kindred  works  of  benevolence  were  set  in  motion.  A 
kind  of  sanctified  fatalism  which  had  stealthily  crept  into 
the  churches  caused  the  demand  for  the  great  revival  of  1831, 
and  the  Spirit  removed  the  prevalent  evil  by  enforcing  the 
doctrine  of  personal  duty  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
the  heart,  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  church  has  ever  since  been  searching  out 
practical  evils,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them.  And  now 
the  great  and  alarming  sin  of  worldliness  has  met  with  a 
terrible  rebuke  from  the  hand  of  God.  Christians,  old  and 
young,  have  been  called  upon  with  unwonted  emphasis,  to 
consecrate  themselves  and  their  possessions,  to  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  World. 

If  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  lessons  suggested  by 
them  are  numerous,  and  of  great  practical  importance. 
They  are,  however,  too  obvious,  to  require  special  remark, 
and  it  would  be  a  sorry  reward  for  the  patience  of  any  who 
have  read  thus  far,  to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  We  feel  con¬ 
strained,  nevertheless,  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points,  which 
are  sometimes  overlooked. 

One  of  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  review  of  revi¬ 
val  history,  if  we  read  it  aright,  is  this:  We  should  not  con¬ 
demn  or  undervalue  one  or  another  type  or  style  of  revival, 
because  it  does  not  square  with  our  preconceived  notions, 
or  coincide  exactly  with  our  own  experience.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  tliough  “  there  are  diversities  of  operations,” 
yet  “  it  is  the  same  God  that  worketh  all  in  all.”  A  minis¬ 
ter  of  much  experience  once  stated  that  the  first  religious 
awakening  in  his  parish,  after  his  settlement,  was  a  “  divine 
sovereignty  revival.”  Each  subject  of  the  work  had  a  con¬ 
test  more  or  less  prolonged,  with  God.  After  conversion, 
the  sovereignty  of  God  was  a  precious  fact.  After  a  few 
years  the  parish  enjoyed  another  season  of  refreshing,  and 
the  minister  was  led  to  preach  much  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  The  sovereignty  of  God  was  scarcely 
referred  to  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Many  were  led  ta  " 
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the  Saviour,  though  the  persons  who  were  converted  in  the 
former  period,  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  piety  of  the  new 
converts,  at  first,  because  they  had  not  quarrelled  with  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  And  yet,  he  remarked  that  these 
Christians  wore  as  well  as  the  former,  and  exhibited  a  rather 
lovelier  type  of  piety. 

The  other  lesson  respects  the  relation  truth  holds  to  the 
increase  and  sanctification  of  the  church.  All  the  facts  that 
have  been  presented,  concur  in  proving  that  doctrinal  truth 
is  essential  to  spiritual  life  and  growth.  The  Spirit  works 
effectually  by  the  use  of  truth,  which  is  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  This  point  is  so  clearly  illustrated  by  a  passage  in 
the  life  of  Parsons  of  Lyme,  Conn,  (afterwards  of  Newbury- 
port),  that  a  brief  recital  of  the  facts  will  be  pertinent.  He 
was  settled  in  1731,  at  which  time  his  theology  partook 
largely  of  the  Arminianism  of  the  day.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  there  was  “  a  great  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  people.  There  appeared  to  be  an  uncommon  attention 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  a  disposition  to  hearken 
to  advice ;  and  a  remarkable  concern  about  salvation.” 
Old  and  young  inquired :  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  ” 
The  young  people  turned  “  their  meetings  for  vain  mirth 
into  meetings  for  prayer,  conference,  and  , reading  books  of 
piety.”  The  result  was,  that,  “  in  less  than  ten  months,  fif¬ 
ty-two  persons  were  added  to  the  church.”  Very  few  how¬ 
ever  continued  to  give  evidence  of  piety.  Speaking  of 
them,  some  years  later,  he  says :  “  I  have  no  special  reasons 
to  make  me  think  that  many  were  savingly  converted  to 
God,  in  that  season  of  concern.”  Somewhere  about  the 
year  1784,  he  renounced  Arminian  principles,  and  in  his 
own  words,  turned  “  quite  about  in  some  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.”  This  change 
in  his  views  led  to  important  results.  At  first,  he  aroused 
the  opposition  of  many  by  saying  that  he  could  not  consider 
all  who  joined  the  church  to  be  sure  converts,  and  that  he 
feared  “  few  had  really  been  converted  during  his  ministry.” 
He  was  now  prepared  to  welcome  the  news  that  came  from 
Northampton,  Hartford,  and  other  places,  of  a  wonderful 
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work  of  the  Spirit.  In  1741,  Gilbert  Tennent  passed 
through  the  country  on  his  way  from  Boston  to  the  South, 
preaching  as  he  had  opportunity.  Good  effects  followed  his 
preaching  in  Lyme.  Parsons  had  already  prepared  the  way 
for  a  great  work,  and  he  continued  to  labor  with  great  zeal 
and  energy.  He  was  now  a  decided  Calvinist,  and  his 
preaching  was  after  the  manner  of  Edwards.  A  great  revi¬ 
val  followed,  the  account  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  passages  in  our  religious  history.  We  have  only 
room  for  the  results.  The  larger  portion  of  the  converts 
were  young;  though  three  or  four  were  upwards  of  fifty, 
two  near  seventy,  and  one  ninety-three  years  of  age.  Re¬ 
viewing  the  work,  he  says  :  “  I  have  reason  to  hope,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  souls  belonging  to  this  congrega¬ 
tion,  have  met  with  a  saving  change,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  late  glorious  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us, 
besides  the  frequent  and  more  than  common  quickenings  and 
refreshings  of  others,  that  were  hopefully  in  Christ  years 
before.”  One  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  added  in 
nine  months,  ending  February  4,  1742.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
verts  were  members  of  the  church  who  had  been  received 
in  the  former  revival.  The  great  mass  of  these  new  con- 
vt^rts  remained  faithful  unto  the  end.  What  then  made  the 
difl’erence  between  these  two  seasons  of  religious  awaken¬ 
ing  ?  Why  did  most  of  the  conversions  in  the  former  proife 
spurious,  and  why  did  most  of  the  converts  in  the  latter 
prove  to  be  sound  ?  Is  not  the  cause  of  these  different 
results  obvious  enough  ?  Was  not  the  truth  present  in  one 
case,  while  it  was  obscured,  or  presented  only  in  part,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  error,  in  the  other  ?  In  short,  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  must  be  attended  by  the  word  of  the  Spirit,  in 
effecting  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Now,  as  well  as  in  apos¬ 
tolic  days,  the  truth  is  just  as  essential  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul  as  in  its  sanctification.  Our  Saviour  prayed  in 
these  ^^■ords  :  “  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word 
is  truth ;  ”  and  his  apostle  wrote :  “  Of  his  own  will  begat  he 
us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first 
fruits  of  his  creatures.” 

VoL.  XVL  No.  62. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PHILOLOGICAL  STUDIES. 

§  1.  The  Latin  Negation. 

The  negation  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  human  lan¬ 
guage.  To  understand  its  nature  and  various  forms  is 
important  for  the  grammarian  and  the  philosopher. 

The  idea  of  negation,  being  a  simple  idea,  is  clear  and 
distinct  in  itself.  It  is  properly  an  affection  of  the  predica¬ 
tive  syntactical  relation  (see  Dr.  K.  F.  Becker  on  the  three 
syntactical  relations),  through  which  it  modifies  the  attrib¬ 
utive  relation,  and  also  the  subjective  or  subjunctive,  inter¬ 
rogative,  and  imperative  moods.  This  statement  we  suppose 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  the  negation. 

The  appropriate  form  of  the  negation,  when  fully  devel¬ 
oped  in  language,  is  the  negative  predication,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  negative  proposition.  This  presupposes  the  idea 
of  an  affirmative  predication,  without  which  the  negative 
one  would  be  unintelligible,  and  with  which  it  is  wanting 
neither  in  clearness  nor  intelligibility.  Thus  the  negative 
predication  :  “  rosa  non  floret,”  presupposes  the  affirmative 
one :  “  rosa  floret.” 

It  is  admitted  by  logicians  (see  Mill’s  Logic,  vol.  i.,  p.  106) 
as  well  as  by  grammarians  (see  Weissenborn,  p.  174  ;  Klih- 
ner,  vol.  ii.,  p.  162),  that  a  negative  proposition  is  not 
strictly  or  simply  the  affirmation  of  a  negative  predicate  (as 
held  by  Hobbes),  but  the  actual  denial  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  a  predicate  and  subject ;  that  is,  that  the  negation  falls 
on  the  predication,  and  not  on  the  predicate.  The  negation 
runs  parallel  to  the  affirmation,  and  the  negative  mood  to 
the  affirmative  or  indicative  mood. 

In  the  negative  proposition,  however,  the  negation,  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  or  for  some  purpose  not  easily  defined, 
often  appears  to  fall  on  the  predicate  itself,  on  the  subject,  or 
on  an  object,  either  complementary  or  supplementary.  But 
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these  negative  predicates,  subjects,  and  objects,  are  evi¬ 
dently  nullities. 

1.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  negative  predicate,  the  nega¬ 
tion  falls  on  the  predication ;  as,  “  Caesar  non-mortuus  est,” 
can  only  mean  “  Caesar  mortuus  non-est.” 

2.  So  in  reference  to  the  negative  subject ;  as,  “  nemo  vi- 
dit  Deum,”  can  only  mean  “  homo  non-vidit  Deum.” 

3.  So  in  reference  to  the  negative  complementary  object  ;* 
as,  “  Caius  neminem  occidit,”  can  mean  only  “  Caius  homi- 
nem  non-occidit.” 

4.  So  in  reference  to  the  negative  supplementary  object ; 
as,  “  homo  nunquam  vidit  Deum,”  can  only  mean  “  homo 
non-vidit  unquam  Deum.” 

But  the  other  negations  are  modifications  of,  or  develop¬ 
ments  from,  the  negative  proposition. 

The  negative  attribute,  like  the  positive  attribute,  has  lost 
the  moment  (momentum)  of  asseveration  which  belonged  to 
the  predication  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  negative,  as  a  privative 
(see  in  a  —  d  below),  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  passes 
into  the  antithetic  or  opposite  idea  (see  in  e,  f). 

a  Non  existentis  nulla  sunt  jura. 

b  Non  entis  nulla  sunt  attributa. 

c  Alter  alterius  ignarus  iniit. 

d  Evasit  illaesus. 

e  Litterae  tuae  mihi  non  injucundae  fuerunt. 

f  Quum  in  me  tarn  improbus  fuit. 

Note.  The  privative,  in  many  languages,  takes  a  vowel 
before  the  negative  element  n ;  comp.  Sansk.  an  privative ; 
Gr.  av6cno<i,  unholy ;  Lat.  intonsus  ;  Eng.  unholy. 

The  negation,  like  the  affirmation,  is  affected  by  the  mpods 
subjective  or  conjunctive,  interrogative,  and  imperative,  with 
which  it  may  be  joined. 

1.  The  negative  subordinate  proposition,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  conjuncto  sermone,  and  is  merely  subjective,  as  it 
really  affirms  nothing,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative  sub- 
position.  The  subject  and  predicate  are  united  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  language. 
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Hoc  te  rogo,  ne  demittas  animum. 

Cicero  timebat,  ne  Catilina  urbem  incenderet. 

2.  The  negative  interrogation  seems  to  defy  or  challenge 
a  negative  answer.  An  affirmative  answer  is  expected. 

Nonne  putas? 

Quid  ?  nonne  canis  similis  est  lupo  ? 

• 

3.  The  negative  imperative  or  optative,  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  will,  and  not  directly  from  the  intellect,  is  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  rather  than  a  negative. 

Ne  time, 

Ne  sim  salvus,  si  aliter  scribo  ac  senUo. 

The  accumulation  of  negatives  in  the  same  proposition  is 
easily  explained.  According  to  the  doctrine  now  held,  every 
negative  has  its  proper  force.  See  Ern.  Lieberkiihn  and  R. 
Klotz  in  Neue  Mhrbucherfur  Philologie  und  Piidagogik  (1849), 
vol.  Ivii.  p.  116. 

Hence  a  double  negation,  or  the  negation  of  a  negation, 
is  equivalent  to  a  strong  affirmation ;  for  the  two  negatives 
in  the  same  clause,  acting  reciprocally  on  each  other,  destroy 
the  negation,  and  the  mechanical  weight  of  the  particles 
gives  emphasis  or  intensity. 

Nemo  non  benignus  est  sui  judex. 

Sapiens  nunquam  non  beatus  est. 

Hence  also  when  the  negation  is  repeated,  or  reiissumed, 
as  sometimes  in  Latin  with  neque,  necy  ne  quidem,  the  force 
of  the  negation  falls  on  a  new  clause,  and  the  whole  nega¬ 
tion  is  rendered  more  emphatic. 

Nunquam  Scipionem,  ne  minima  quidem  in  re,  ofiendi. 

Nego  hanc  rem,  neque  mihi,  neque  tibi,  gratam  esse  posse. 

Note.  This  principle  is  to  be  applied  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  negatives  in  Greek  and  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  the  coordinate  compound  proposition,  the  negation 
occasions  no  special  difficulty.  Each  negative,  as  it  falls  on 
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a  different  member  of  the  whole  compound,  has  its  natural 
significancy. 

The  negation  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  copulative  con¬ 
junction,  and  forms  negative  conjunctions ;  as  neque^  and 
wee,  a  contraction  of  neque. 

We  have  here,  as  in  affirmative  propositions,  three  con¬ 
structions  ;  (1)  the  syndetic,  where  the  two  propositions 

are  unemphatic,  as  in  a ;  (2)  the  asyndetic,  where  the  two 
propositions  are  both  emphatic,  as  in  b  ;  and  (3)  the  poly- 
syndetic,  where  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  combination  of  the 
propositions,  as  in  c. 

a  Non  imperium,  neque  divitias  petimus. 
b  Non  hoc  dicet  Chrysippus,  non  Thales, 
c  Neque  consilium  mihi  placet,  neque  auctor  probatur. 


§  2.  On  Interrogative  Words  in  the  Indo-European  Languages. 

Interrogative  words  in  the  Indo-European  languages  ex¬ 
hibit  themselves  in  different  phases,  which,  from  their  anal¬ 
ogy  to  the  logical  categories,  may  be  termed  grammatical 
categories. 

These  grammatical  categories  are  as  follows  :  (1)  sub¬ 
stantive  of  person ;  (2)  substantive  of  thing ;  (3)  adjective 
of  preference ;  (4)  adjective  of  quantity ;  (5)  adjective  of 
number ;  (6)  ordinal  adjective ;  (7)  adjective  of  quality ; 
(8)  adjective  of  the  country ;  (9)  adverb  of  place  where ; 
(10)  adverb  of  place  whither ;  (11)  adverb  of  place  whence  ; 
(12)  adverb  of  place  by  or  through  which ;  (13)  adverb  of 
time  ;  (14)  adverb  of  manner  ;  (15)  adverb  of  cause  or  rea¬ 
son  ;  (16)  adverb  of  intensity  or  degree.  But  no  one  lan¬ 
guage  exhibits  all  these  categories. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  interrogative  element, 
with  slight  phonetic  changes,  pervades  the  different  Indo- 
European  languages. 

The  original  form  of  the  Indo-European  interrogative  ele¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  latest  view  (see  Prof.  M.  Rapp’s 
Grundriss  der  Grammatik,  Stuttg.  1855.  Band  II.  Part  ii 
p.  39),  was  kw^  or,  when  vocalized,  kwa. 
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In.  Sanskrit  we  have  the  following  interrogatives  ; 
(1)  kas^  m.  ;  kd^  f.  ;  with  their  inflections,  who  ?  (2)  kim 
(anciently  kat)^  n. ;  with  its  inflections,  what  ?  (3)  kata- 

raSf  whether  ?  (4)  kiyat  (accus.  kiyantam),,  how  great  ? 

(5)  kati^  how  many  ?  (7)  kidrig,  of  what  quality  ?  (9)  kwa 
and  kutra^  where?  (11)  kutas,  whence?  (13)  kadd^  when? 
(14)  katham,  how  ? 

Here  the  middle  letter  of  the  interrogative  element  has 
fallen  out  (except  in  kutra^  kutas)^  and  the  a,  although  gene¬ 
rally  retained,  is  sometimes  attenuated  into  t,  as  in  kim. 

In  Zend  we  have  :  (1)  kag^  ko^  m. ;  Ar«,  f.  who  ?  (2)  kat^  n. 
what?  (3)  kataras  {katar)^  whether?  (4)  tshvans  (accus. 
tshvantem)^  how  great?  (5)  kati^  now  used  to  signify  which  ? 

(9)  kva^  where  ?  (10)  kuthra^  whither  ?  (13)  kmlat^  kiidd^ 
kudo^  when  ?  (14)  kutha,  how  ?  The  resemblance  of  these 
interrogatives  to  the  Sanskrit  is  very  marked. 

In  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  have  :  (1)  kas^ 
kd,  m.  who  ?  (2)  kat,  n.  what  ?  The  finding  of  these  forms 
in  the  ancient  cuneiform  inscriptions,  is  an  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

In  Persian  we  have  :  (1)  keh  or  kih,  who  ?  (2)  tsheh  or 

tshih^  what  ?  (3)  koddm,  whether  ?  (4)  tshend^  how  great  ? 

Here  k  of  the  interrogative  element  sometimes  becomes  tsh 
by  assibilation  which  had  already  commenced  in  the  Zend. 

In  Slavonic  we  have  :  (1)  kto  or  kTito^  who  ?  (2)  tshitOj 

what?  (3)  whether  ?  (7)  how  great  ?  ko- 

ji,  m. ;  koja^  f.  ;  koje^  n.  of  what  kind  ?  kakovu^  of  what 
kind?  ( 10) /fcawm,  whither  ?  (11) whence  ?  (13) /cog*- 
when?  (14)  kako,  how?  Here  A;  has  preserved  itself, 
except  in  tshito,  what  ?  where  it  has  assibilated. 

In  Lithuanian  we  have  :  (1)  Acas,  who  ?  (3)  kairas^ 

whether  ?  (4)  koks^  koley^  how  great  ?  (9)  A:wr,  where  ? 

(10)  AjMr,  whither  ?  (13)  kada.,  when  ?  (14)  kaiyo.,  how  ? 

The  form  katras^  whether  ?  in  this  uncultivated  dialect,  is 
very  remarkable. 

In  the  Greek  we  have:  (1)  rt?,  who?  (2)  rt,  what? 
(3)  TTorepo?  (Ion. /corepo?),  whether  ?  (5)  ttoo-o?  (Ion. /cocro?), 

how  great?  (8)  Tr^yXi/co?,  how  great?  ttoZo?  (Ion.  /coto?),  of 
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what  kind  ?  (8)  TroSaTro?,  of  what  country  ?  (9)  ttoO  (Ion. 

/coO),  where  ?  (10)  trol,  'irocct  whither?  (11)  Tro^ei/  (Ion.  kq- 
'^€v),  whence?  (12)  tt^,  ttS,  (Ion.  kt}),  which  way?  (13)  wo¬ 
re,  woKu,  (Ion.  /core),  when  ?  (14)  ttw?  (Ion.  /cw9),  how  ? 

The  interrogative  element  in  Greek  has  three  forms,  viz.  : 
initial  t,  which  is  found  alone  in  the  first  and  second  cate¬ 
gories  ;  initial  k  and  tt,  which  are  found  together  in  each 
of  the  other  categories,  and  probably  once  existed  in  all  of 
them.  The  oldest  of  these  forms  is  k  or  /eo,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
other  Indo-European  languages.  A  second  form  is  tt  or  tto, 
which  seem  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  k  or  ko  in  all  the 
Greek  dialects  except  the  Ionic.  A  third  and  later  form  is 
T,  which  is  now  found  in  the  first  and  second  categories ; 
as,  TtV,  who  ?  Tt,  what  ?  comp.  Lat.  quis,  quid. 

In  Albanian  we  have :  (1)  kush^  who  ?  (2)  tshju^  tshe^ 

tshdoy  what  ? 

In  Latin  we  have :  (1)  quis,  m.  quae,  f.  who?  (2)  quid,  n. 
what  ?  (3)  uter  for  quater,  whether  ?  (4)  quantus,  how 

great  ?  (5)  quot,  how  many  ?  (6)  quotus,  what  in  num¬ 
ber  ?  (7)  qualis,  oi  what  kind?  (8)  cujas,of  what  coun¬ 

try  ?  (9)  ubi  for  quabi,  where  ?  (10)  quo,  whither?  (11)  un¬ 
de  for  whence  ?  (12)  which  way  ?  [12)  quan- 

do,  when  ?  (14)  quomodo,  qui,  quam,  ut  for  quat,  how  ? 

(15)  cur,  quare,  why  1  (16)  how? 

The  Latin  presents  the  most  beautiful  system  of  inter- 
rogatives.  The  interrogative  element  is  uniformly  qu. 

In  Meso- Gothic  we  have  :  (1)  hvas,  m. ;  hvo,  f.  who  ? 

(2)  hva  for  hvata,  n.  what  ?  (3)  hvathar,  whether  ?  (7)  hve- 

leiks  or  hvileiks,  of  what  kind?  (9)  hvar,  where?  (10)  hva- 
dre,  hvad,  or  hvath,  whither  ?  (11)  hvathro,  whence  ? 

(13)  Avrtw,  when?  (14)  hvaiva,  how?  (15)  Ave,  why? 

The  Meso-Gothic  system  of  interrogatives  is  nearly  as 
complete  as  the  Latin.  The  interrogative  element  is  uni¬ 
formly  hv. 

In  German  we  have :  (1 )  wer,  who  ?  (2)  was,  what  ? 

(3)  weder,  whether?  now  used  only  for  neither.  (7)  welcher, 
of  what  kind?  (9)  wo,  where?  (11)  wannen,  whence? 
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(13)  when  ?  (14)  wie^  how?  The  German  has  lost 

the  guttural  of  the  interrogative  element  altogether. 

In  Celtic  we  have  :  (1)  co,  m. ;  cia,  f.  who  ?  (2)  ciod, 

what  ? 

In  Armenian,  an  Indo-European  family  which  has  but 
lately  rec^sived  due  attention  from  philologists,  we  have: 
(1)  t,  who?  (2)  o,  ov,  what ?  with  loss  of  initial  consonant 
altogether.  Comp.  Lat.  w^er,  ubi^  unde. 

In  our  vernacular  tongue  we  have  the  following  inter¬ 
rogative  categories ;  (1)  who  ?  (2)  what  ?  (3)  whether  ? 

(7)  which?  now  used  as  a  pure  pronoun.  (9)  where  ? 
(10)  whither  (11)  whence  ?  (13)  when  ?  (14)  how  ? 

(15)  why  ?  wherefore  ? 

The  interrogative  element  in  English,  although  inverted 
in  writing,  sounds  uniformly  hw  or  hu. 

In  Scottish  we  have  qhwat^  what  ?  with  preservation  of  the 
guttural. 

Thus  the  interrogative  element,  which  we  utter  on  so 
many  occasions,  pervades,  with  slight  phonetic  changes,  the 
different  families  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  as  the  San¬ 
skrit,  Iranian,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian,  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic ;  binds  them  together  into  one  whole,  and  shows 
them  to  have  been  originally  one  language. 

We  have  noticed,  thus  far,  only  the  coincidences  of  form 
in  the  interrogative  element  with  which  these  words  com¬ 
mence.  There  is  sometimes,  also,  an  etymological  coinci¬ 
dence  in  the  other  component  part  of  the  word ;  as, 

Sansk.  has  ;  Zend,  kag ;  Lithuan.  kas ;  Lat.  quis ;  Meso- 
Goth.  hvas^  who  ?  where  the  final  s  is  an  expression  of  the 
personal  nominative  in  five  distinct  languages. 

Sansk.  kat ;  Zend,  kat ;  Lat.  quid  or  quod  ;  Meso-Goth. 
hvata ;  Eng.  what ;  Celtic,  ciod,  what  ?  where  the  final  t  or 
d  is  an  expression  of  the  neuter  nominative. 

Sansk.  kiyant ;  Zend,  tshvant ;  Pers.  tshend ;  Lat.  quan- 
tus^  how  great  ? 

Sansk.  kati;  Zend,  kati;  Ijat.  quot,  how  many? 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  where  we  have  three 
etymological  elements  combined  in  one  word  and  in  the 
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same  order,  namely,  the  interrogative  element,  the  sign  of 
the  comparative  degree,  and  the  sign  of  the  personal  nomina¬ 
tive,  and  that  to  express  the  same  logical  idea  ;  as, 

Sansk.  kataras  ;  Zend,  kataras  ;  Slav,  kotorui  ;  Lithuan. 
katras ;  Greek,  Korepof; ;  Lat.  uter  for  quater  ;  Meso-Goth. 
hvathar  ;  Eng.  whether^  whether  ?  The  sign  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  nominative,  to  wit,  the  final  5,  shows  itself  in  four  of 
the  Indo-European  families  of  languages. 

Whence  did  this  wonderful  coincidence  arise,  but  in  the 
original  unity  of  the  languages  concerned  ? 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  DESCENT  OF  CHRIST  INTO  HELL. 

BT  REV.  JOSEPH  MDENSCHER,  D.  D.,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO. 

“  He  descended  into  hell.”j —  The  Apostles’  Creed. 

That  formulary  of  Christian  faith  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  our  times  under  the  name  of  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
has  rightfully  obtained,  from  its  antiquity,  scriptural  ness, 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  brevity,  and  comprehensiveness,  the 
assent  and  veneration  of  the  Universal  Church.  With 
respect  to  its  author  or  the  time  of  its  composition,  we 
possess  no  very  satisfactory  information.  Its  title  and  a 
general  tradition  of  early  date,  would  lead  us  to  assign  its 
authorship  to  the  apostles  themselves.  Thus  Ambrose  in 
the  fourth  century  declares,  that  “  the  twelve  apostles  as  skil¬ 
ful  artificers  assembled  together,  and  made  a  key  by  their 
common  devices,  i.  e.  the  Creed.”  Rufinus,  in  the  same 
century,  asserts,  that  the  Christians  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  “  had  received  by  tradition  from  the  Fathers  that, 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  before  the  apostles  separated  from  each 
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other  to  go  into  the  habitable  parts  of  the  world  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  they  settled  among  themselves  the  rule  of  their 
future  preaching  in  order  to  prevent  their  teaching  different 
doctrines  during  their  separation,  unto  those  whom  they 
should  unite  to  the  Christian  faith.  Whereupon  they 
assembled  together,  and  being  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
composed  the  Creed,  each  one  inserting  what  he  thought 
convenient,  and  ordered  it  to  be  a  test  of  their  future  ser¬ 
mons,  and  a  rule  to  be  given  to  the  faithful.”  Not  content 
with  attributing  the  authorship  of  the  Creed  in  general  to 
the  apostles,  some  of  the  Fathers  alleged  that  each  member 
of  the  apostolic  College  inserted  a  particular  article,  and 
hence  the  name  symbolum  which  it  received.*  Now  it  is 
historically  certain,  that  several  articles  attributed  by  these 
writers  to  the  apostles,  e.  g.  “  the  descent  into  hell,” 
ascribed  to  St.  Thomas,  and  “  the  Communion  of  Saints,” 
imputed  to  Simon  Zelotes,  formed  no  part  of  any  creed 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
that  the  Creed,  as  it  stands  in  its  present  form,  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  the  apostles  in  the  manner  alleged. 
The  silence  of  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  generally,  for  above  three 
centuries,  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  Creed  as 
such  did  not  proceed  in  any  form  from  the  hands  of  the 
apostles  themselves.  But  although  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  authorship  of  this 
Creed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Creed  itself,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  articles,  originated  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  contains  the  substance  of 
all  the  primitive  creeds,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
times.  It  received  its  distinctive  title  probably  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  it  was  universally  esteemed  as  comprising  an 
admirable  summary  of  those  prominent  facts  and  doctrines, 
which  constituted  the  theme  of  apostolic  preaching,  and 
which  were  regarded  from  the  first  as  requisite  to  be 
believed  in  order  to  an  intelligent  profession  of  the  Gospel. 


1  This  notion  originated  in  a  false  inference  from  the  word  apostolco,  and  from 
confounding  avuPoKov  (a  test  or  token)  with  trvnPo\‘fi  (a  collection). 
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Accordingly,  although  it  never  received  the  formal  sanction 
of  any  ecclesiastical  council,  it  early  became  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  creed  of  Christendom.  “  This  faith,”  says 
Irenaeus,  “  the  Church  guards  carefully,  as  if  she  dwelt  in  one 
house,  believes,  as  if  she  had  but  one  soul,  and  proclaims, 
teaches,  and  delivers,  as  if  she  possessed  but  one  mouth.” 

In  characterizing  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  comprehensive,  it 
is  not  intended  to  affirm  that  it  embraces  all  the  important 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  that  it  includes,  either  by 
direct  affirmation  or  by  obvious  implication,  all  those  lead¬ 
ing  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  religion ; 
those  truths  which  were  classed  among  the  first  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  which  Catechumens  were  particu¬ 
larly  instructed  previous  to  their  admission  by  baptism  to 
membership  in  the  church.  Hence  it  was  early  adopted  as 
the  universal  confession  of  the  baptized,  —  a  position  which 
it  still  occupies  either  in  form  or  substance,  in  every  branch 
of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  whether  Eastern 
or  Western. 

There  are  two  articles  in  this  venerable  and  scriptural 
symbol,  however,  which,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  same  antiquity  or  universality  as 
the  rest.  They  are  the  descent  of  Christ  into  helf  and  the 
communion  of  saints.  Neither  of  these  originally  formed  a 
part  of  the  creed  of  the  Antenicene  Church.  Both  of  them 
differ  in  one  important  respect  from  the  rest  of  the  Creed  ; 
for  while  the  meaning  of  the  other  articles  is  plain  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  as  a  creed  should  always  be,  of  these  it  is  equivo¬ 
cal,  and  liable  to  misapprehension.  It  is  still  an  open 
question,  whether  “the  Communion  of  Saints”  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct,  independent  article  of  faith,  or  as 
merely  an  explanatory  appendage  to  the  preceding  article. 
Accordingly  in  -some  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  it  is  separated  from  the  antecedent  clause  only  by  a 
comma  :  while  in  others,  by  a  semi-colon.  Regarded  simply 
as  epexegetical,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  article  may  be  thus 
expressed:  ‘The  holy  catholic  (universal)  church,  which  is 
the  communion,  fellowship,  or  community  of  saihts.’  Thus 
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understood,  the  visible  church  is  declared  to  be  that  society 
which  embraces  the  community  of  pious  persons,  who 
acknowledge  substantially  the  same  faith,  and  hold  fellow¬ 
ship  with  one  another,  and  with  Christ  Jesus,  their  common 
spiritual  head.  But  if  the  latter  claim  be  viewed  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  independent  article  of  the  Creed,  then  it  dogmati¬ 
cally  asserts  that  there  exists  within  the  body  of  the  visible, 
universal  church,  a  spiritual,  as  -Well  as  an  outward  union, 
communion  and  fellowship,  —  a  communion  of  kindred 
minds,  such  as  is  found,  and  found  only  among  real 
Christians. 

In  regard  to  the  other  article  alluded  to,  viz. :  “  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hellf  there  is  much  more  difficulty.  The 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  such  as  to  render  its 
meaning,  especially  to  a  mere  English  reader,  very  obscure 
and  uncertain.  And  the  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  its  true  interpretation.  In  tracing  the  history  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  we  find  that  it  had  no  existence  in  any  creed  or  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  which  was 
drawn  up  prior  to  the  council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  325) ;  neither 
does  it  form  any  part  of  the  creed  set  forth  by  that  Council, 
nor  of  that  more  full  and  complete  edition  of  it,  which  was 
adopted  and  set  forth  by  the  second  general  Council  of 
Constantinople  a.  d.  381,  and  which  was  incorporated  into 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.^  Rufinus,  Presbyter  of  Aquileia  (Italy), 
who  died  a.  d.  410,  affirms  that  in  his  time  it  was  contained 
neither  in  the  Roman  nor  in  the  Oriental  Creeds.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  (Apostles’) 
Creed  of  the  Church  of  Aquileia,  about  the  year  a.  d.  400. 
Afterwards  it  was  inserted  in  the  creed  commonly,  though 
erroneously  called  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  composed  by  Vigilius,  Bishop  of 

1  The  Nicene  Creed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  differs  from  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  only  in  the  addition  of  the  phrase  “  and  of  the  Son  ”  after 
the  words  “  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,”  which  was  inserted  by  the  Latin 
Church. 
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Thapsus  in  Africa,  about  a.  d.  485  ;  though  others  assign  to 
it  a  somewhat  earlier,  and  others  still  a  later,  date.  It  was 
not  generally  adopted  by  the  church  until  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  classed  together  with  the  Apostles’  and 
Nicene  Creeds  as  an  Oecumenical  symbol.  The  Descent 
into  Hell  was  not  introduced  into  the  Roman  (Apostles’) 
Creed,  until  the  year  a.  d.  600  :  after  which  it  was  generally 
recognized  as  a  part  of  that  symbol.  The  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  Reformation  retained  the  three  Oecumenical 
Creeds,  and  also  made  the  Descent,  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
articles  of  religion  drawn  up  a.  d.  1552  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  in  which  the  doctrine  was  made  to  rest  on  the 
well-known  language  of  Peter.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
Articles  set  forth  a.  d.  1562,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
with  the  omission,  however,  of  the  clause  in  which  an 
authoritative  interpretation  is  put  upon  it  by  an  allusion  to  a 
particular  text  of  scripture.  This  clause  was  left  out  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  animosity  excited  by  the  disputes  which 
this  question  had  engendered  in  some  parts  of  England.^ 

The  Apostles’  Creed  was  also  received  by  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent,  as  a  fundamental 
confession ;  and  in  the  former  it  is  used,  as  in  the  church  of 
England  and  the  Prot.  Epis.  church  in  the  United  States, 
not  only  as  a  confession  at  baptism,  but  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  public  liturgical  worship.  Among  the  acts  of  the 
general  convocation  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  church  in  the 
United  States,  held  a.  d.  1785,  in  which  the  initiative  steps 
were  taken  towards  the  perfect  and  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  church,  was  one  expunging  the  article  relative 
to  the  Descent  of  Christ,  from  the  Apostles’  Creed,^  and  ex¬ 
cluding  from  the  Prayer  Book  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
Creeds.  When  the  proposed  service-book,  containing  the 
alterations  and  omissions  agreed  upon  by  the  convocation, 
came  before  the  bench  of  English  Bishops  for  their  action,  it 
was  determined  by  that  body  to  require  of  the  American 

*  See  Hardwick’s  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  pp.  101,  132. 

®  “  In  the  creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles’  Creed,  one  clause  is  omitted 
as  being  of  uncertain  meaning.”  —  Preface  to  the  Proposed  Book. 
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church  the  restoration  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  a  very  im¬ 
portant  safe-guard  against  the  Arian  and  Socinian  heresies. 
The  omission  of  the  Article  “  he  descended  into  hell,”  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  aged  and 
venerable  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  originally  inserted  in  order  to  counteract 
the  ApoUinarian  heresy,  which  consisted  in  denying  a  per¬ 
fect  humanity  to  the  incarnate  Saviour,  and  affirming  that 
his  divinity  supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul.  The 
other  bishops  appear  not  to  have  been  agreed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Article,  nor  were  they  impressed  with  a  con¬ 
viction  of  its  importance  in  a  formulary  of  faith ;  and  hence 
they  were  not  at  first  inclined  to  press  its  restoration.  But 
at  length,  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  bishop 
Moss,  more  than  from  any  preferences  of  their  own,  they 
passed  an  order  requiring  its  restoration. 

In  their  official  letter,  addressed  to  the  general  conven¬ 
tion,  the  two  archbishops  say ;  “  Even  in  that  (confession  of 
faith)  which  is  called  the  Apostles’  Creed,  an  Article  is 
omitted  which  was  thought  necessary  to  be  inserted  with  a 
view  to  a  particular  heresy,  in  a  very  early  age  of  the  church, 
and  has  ever  since  had  the  venerable  sanction  of  universal 
reception.  We  therefore,  most  earnestly,  exhort  you  to  re¬ 
store  to  its  integrity  the  Apostles’  Creed,  in  which  you  have 
omitted  an  Article  merely,  as  it  seems,  from  misapprehension 
of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  our  Church.” 
The  archbishops  do  not  say,  in  this  communication,  in  what 
sense  the  Article  was,  at  that  time,  understood  in  the  church 
of  England.  It  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  authoritative 
interpretation,  and  the  standard  writers  of  the  church  were 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  meaning.  The  question  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  an  open  one  in  that  church,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  views  respecting  it,  which  happened  to  prevail  at  that 
time  among  the  English  divines,  could  have  no  binding  force 
on  the  American  church.  In  the  general  convention,  held 
in  1786,  the  grounds  on  which  the  archbishops  insisted  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Article,  were  subjected  to  a  searching 
criticism.  The  subject  was  finally  refened  to  a  committee, 
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who,  on  the  following  day,  reported  in  favor  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  restore  the  Article. 

After  a  warm  debate,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  at 
length  adopted,  and  the  clause  re-instated ;  not,  however,  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  an  actual  majority  of  the  dioceses 
represented.!  In  the  general  convention  of  1789,  aifter  the 
consecration  of  bishops  White  and  Provoost  had  taken  place, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  subjected  to  a  final  revi¬ 
sion,  when  a  discussion  again  arose  respecting  the  Article 
on  the  Descent  of  Christ.  The  House  of  clerical  and  lay 
deputies  finally  passed  a  resolution,  ordering  it  to  be  printed 
in  italics  and  between  brackets,  with  a  rubric  permitting,  in¬ 
stead  of  it,  the  use  of  the  words :  “  He  went  into  the  place 
of  departed  spirits.”  When  this  resolution  came  up  in  the 
House  of  Bishops  for  concurrence,  that  body,  in  order  more 
satisfactorily  to  obviate  objections  to  the  Article,  proposed 
to  substitute  a  declaration  that  its  meaning  was :  “  the  state 
of  the  dead  generally.”  ^  In  consequence,  however,  of  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Lower  House, 
the  amendment  of  the  bishops  was  not  carried.  Accord¬ 
ingly  when  the  committee,  appointed  to  prepare  the  book 

*  Five  Dioceses  or  States  were  represented  in  that  Convention:  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina.  On  the  Question, 
whether  the  words  “  He  descended  into  Hell  ”  should  be  restored  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  the  vote  taken 
by  Orders  and  Dioceses  stood  as  follows :  New  York  —  clergy.  Aye,  laity,  No  ; 
divided.  New  Jersey  —  clergy,  Aye,  laity,  Aye;  affirmative.  Pennsylvania  — 
clergy,  Aye,  laity.  No;  divided.  Delaware  —  clergy,  divided,  laity,  divided. 
South  Carolina  —  clergy.  Aye,  laity.  Aye;  affirmative.  Two  Dioceses  were  in 
favor,  and  three  divided ;  so  that  the  proposition  was  carried  by  a  minority  of 
the  Dioceses  represented.  The  whole  number  of  members  composing  the  con¬ 
vention  was  twenty;  eight  clergymen  and  twelve  laymen.  Of  the  clergy, 
seven  voted  in  favor,  and  one  (Dr.  Wharton)  against  the  restoration  of  the  clause  ; 
and  of  the  laity,  six  voted  in  favor,  and  six  against  it.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  vote  of  the  two  largest  and  most  important  dioceses  was  divided,  and  that 
the  opposition  in  the  convention  came  chiefly  from  the  side  of  the  laity.  —  See 
Journal  of  Convention. 

“  The  language  of  the  Larger  Westminster  Catechism  is  similar  to  this,  in  the 
answer  to  Question  50 :  “  Christ’s  humiliation  after  death  consisted  in  being 
buried  and  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death,  until 
the  third  day,  which  hath  been  otherwise  expressed  in  these  words,  ‘  He  descended 
intoHelL’” 
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for  the  press,  met  for  that  purpose,  they  found  to  their  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  two  houses  had  entirely  misunderstood  each 
other.  The  committee  decided,  however,  that  it  ought  to 
stand  as  proposed  by  the  liower  House,  and  it  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  so  printed.  ^  But  bishop  White,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  committee,  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  majority,  and 
protested  against  their  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Creed,  as  in  the  English  church,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
creed  of  the  American  church,  until  altered  by  consent  of 
both  Houses  of  convention,  in  accordance  with  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Constitution,  which  in  this  case  had  inadver¬ 
tently  not  been  done.  When  the  general  convention 
again  met  in  1792,  the  subject  came  up  the  third  time,  and 
another  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Article  expunged  alto¬ 
gether,  but  without  success.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Creed 
should  be  printed  in  all  future  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
with  the  Article  inserted,  not  in  italics  and  between  brack¬ 
ets,  as  before,  but  with  a  rubric,  leaving  it  discretionary  with 
any  churches  to  use  or  omit  it,  or  to  use,  in  place  of  it,  the 
•words,  “  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits.”  i  Of 
the  two  bishops  who  were  present  in  the  Upper  House,  viz. 
White  and  Seabury,  the  latter  was  strongly  in  favor  of  re¬ 
taining  the  Article  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  English 
Episcopal  conclave  by  bishop  Moss ;  while  the  former, 
though  evidently  disliking  the  Article,  was  disposed  on  the 
whole  to  retain  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace,  and  be  acting  in  good  faith  towards  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bishops,  while  at  the  same  time  a  latitude  would  be 
left,  by  the  proposed  rubric,  for  understanding  it  as  referring 
to  the  state  of  departed  spirits  generally,  instead  of  the 
strict,  literal  sense.  When  the  book  came  out,  bishop  Pro- 
voost,  who  was  absent  from  the  convention,  expressed  his  . 
disapproval  of  the  form  in  which  this  part  of  it  appeared, 
more  than  either  of  the  Article  itself,  as  it  originally  stood, 
or  of  its  entire  omission,  on  the  ground  that  it  exacted  a  be- 

*  From  this  rubric  it  is  manifest  that,  whatever  interpretation  the  Prot.  Epis 
church  may  authoritatively  put  upon  the  Article,  she  does  not  regard  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  descent  into  hell  as  one  of  very  grave  importance. 
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lief  in  the  conscious  existence  of  departed  spirits  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.^  With  these  remarks  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Article  in  the  Creed,  we  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  its  interpretation. 

“  The  intermediate  state  ”  is  a  form  of  expression  used 
relatively  of  the  human,  rational  soul,  to  denote  its  separate 
condition  or  state  during  the  period  intervening  between  the 
death  of  an  individual  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
At  death  a  separation  is  believed  to  take  place  between  the 
immaterial  and  material  part  of  man  ;  at  the  general  resur¬ 
rection  a  reunion  will  take  place  between  them.  And  the 
interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  these  two  events,  be 
it  shorter  or  longer,  is  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul. 
The  idea  of  an  intermediate  state  is  obviously  grounded  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Those  of  course  who  reject  that  doctrine,  or  who  adopt  the 
notion  of  a  figurative,  spiritual  resurrection  only,  which 
takes  place  at  death  (e.  g.  the  Gnostics,  in  the  first  period 
of  the  church,  the  Bogomiles,  Cathari,  and  other  heretical 
sects,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Swedenborgians,  Unitari¬ 
ans,  and  Pantheists  in  modern  times),  discard  the  idea  of  the 
state  in  question.  The  point  when  this  state  of  temporary 
disunion  between  the  soul  and  body  begins,  is  the  moment  of 
the  individual’s  death  :  the  point  when  it  terminates,  is  that 
of  his  rising  again  at  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
As  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  resurrection  is  maintained  by 
nearly  all  professed  Christians,  however  they  may  differ  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-body,  so  that  of  an 
intermediate  state  is  generally  admitted.  According  to 
this  view,  two  changes  are  allotted  to  mankind,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  shall  be  alive  on  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord’s  second  advent :  the  first,  the  act  of  passing  from 
the  present  life  to  the  state,  whatever  it  is,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeds  it ;  and  another,  from  that  state  to  the  one 
which  is  to  take  place  at  the  resurrection.  What,  then,  is 
the  condition  of  the  soul  during  this  intermediate  period?  Is 


‘  See  Bishop  White’s  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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it  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility  ?  of  unconscious  repose  ? 
Are  all  its  faculties  suspended,  so  that  it  is  utterly  incapable 
of  action,  of  enjoyment,  or  of  suffering  ?  Or  does  it  exist  thus 
separated  from  the  body,  in  a  state  of  consciousness  and 
activity,  and  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  ?  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  professed  Christians,  that  at  death  there 
is  a  suspension  of  rational  as  well  as  of  animal  life.  This 
opinion  appears  to  rise  naturally  out  of  the  system  which 
maintains,  that  the  human  being  is  entirely  material,  and  that 
thought  and  feeling  are  only  qualities  of  organized  matter. 
Of  course  we  might  expect  that  such  materialists  as  Dr. 
Priestley  would  advocate  this  opinion.  Believing,  as  he  did, 
that  as  the  whole  man  died,  so  the  whole  man  would  be 
called  again  to  life  at  the  appointed  period  of  the  general 
resurrection,  he  regarded  the  intermediate  portion  of  time  as 
a  state  of  utter  insensibility  ;  as  a  profound  sleej),  from 
which  the  man  would  awaken,  when  called  on  by  the 
Almighty,  with  the  same  associations  as  he  had  when  alive, 
without  being  conscious  of  the  portion  of  time  elapsed. 
But  this  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  the  materialist.  It  has 
been  held  by  some  who  admit  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
that  it  is  distinct  from  the  body,  and  that  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state  it  is  separated  from  the  body.  These  do  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  soul’s  separate  existence  in  a  con¬ 
scious  and  active  state,  but  they  question  or  disbelieve  the 
fact  of  such  existence.  This  opinion  has  been  lately  advo¬ 
cated  with  much  ingenuity  and  plausibility  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  “  View  of  the  Scriptural  Revelations  eon- 
cerning  a  future  State.”  The  principal  reasons  assigtied  for 
this  opinion  are  the  frequent  application  in  scripture  of  the 
term  “as/eejo”  to  the  deceased,  as  characterizing  their  state, 
and  the  allusions  to  a  particular  day  of  judgment  in  which 
every  man’s  condition  will  be  finally  fixed,  and  with  which 
his  happiness  or  misery  is  connected.  The  Greek  verb 
Koifiacr'^ai,  to  sleep,  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament 
as  an  elegant  euphemism  for  to  die.  See  Jno.  II  :  11.  Acts 
7:  60.  13:  36.  1  Cor.  7:  39.  11:  30.  15:  6,  18,  30,  51. 
1  Thes.  4 :  13-15.  2  Pet.  3 :  4.  Comp.  Matt.  27 :  52. 
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The  noun  KolfiTj^L'i  is  used  instead  of  death  in  Sir.  46 :  22. 
48  :  14.  The  application  of  the  term  sleep  to  death  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Old.  See  Job 
14  :  12.  Ps.  13  :  3.  In  Jere.  51 :  39,  57,  the  phrase  perpet¬ 
ual  sleep  occurs  in  the  same  sense.  Now,  as  a  mere  poetic 
euphemism,  the  word  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  state 
or  mode  of  the  soul’s  existence  after  death.  It  sheds  no 
light  on  the  question  of  the  sensibility  or  insensibility,  the 
consciousness  or  unconsciousness  of  the  soul.  Indeed  its 
use  is  quite  compatible  with  an  entire  disbelief  in  the  sepa¬ 
rate  existence  of  the  soul,  and  even  of  its  immortality. 
Thus  Dr.  Priestly  represents  the  dead  soul  as  asleep.  The 
image  was  also  very  common  among  the  Greek  poets. 
Homer,  narrating  the  sudden  death  of  a  warrior  in  battle, 
calls  it  “  the  iron  sleep  of  death.”  Moschus  in  the  following 
passage  on  the  death  of  Bion  (Epitaph,  v.  105)  represents 
death  as  an  endless^  hopeless  sleep — uTcppova,  vrfyperov  virvov. 

“  The  meanest  herb  we  trample  in  the  field, 

Or  in  the  garden  nurture,  when  its  leaf 
In  Autumn  dies,  forebodes  another  Spring, 

And  from  brief  slumber  wakes  to  life  again; 

Man  wakes  no  more  !  Man,  peerless,  valiant,  wise, 

Once  chill'd  by  death,  sleeps  hopeless  in  the  dust, 

A  long,  unbroken,  never-ending  sleep.” 

So  Horace :  — 


Nobis,  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda  — 

“  To  us,  when  life's  brief  day  has  once  declined. 

One  night,  one  sleep  eternal,  lurks  behind.” 

Lucretius  is  full  of  the  same  simile.  Thus,  Lib.  iii.  1100  : 

“  E'en  could  we  life  elongate,  we  should  ne’er 
Subtract  one  moment  from  the  reign  of  death, 

Nor  the  deep  slumber  of  the  grave  curtail. 

O’er  ages  could  we  triumph  —  death  alike 
Kemains  eternal  — nor  of  shorter  date 
To  him  who  yesterday  the  light  forsook. 

Than  him  who  died  full  many  a  year  before.” 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  the  heathen  poets  speak  of  death  as  a 
sacred  sleep^  but  in  a  manner  which  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  they  alluded  to  a  future  state.  Callimachus  Epigr. 
10.  Tyhe  Xdtov  6  AiKavo^i,  *AKdv'^i,o<t,  iepov  vnrvov  Koipdrat. 
%vrj(TKeLV  firj  Xeye  rov<s  dr/a'^ov<i. 

The  external  similarity  between  a  corpse  and  the  body  of 
a  person  asleep,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  this  usv^  loquendi. 
And  it  is  certainly  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  poetic  anal- 
ogon.  Whether  the  term  sleep  imports  anything  more  than 
this  in  the  passages  of  scripture  referred  to  above ;  whether 
it  is  designed  to  intimate  the  actual  condition  of  the  soul  in 
the  intermediate  state,  and  if  so,  in  what  sense  it  is  used, 
and  what  is  it  intended  to  import,  are  questions  not  easily 
answered.  While  on  the  one  hand,  some  allege  that  it  is 
designed  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  deceased  person  is  spir¬ 
itually  (i.  e.  as  to  his  soul)  in  a  condition  resembling  sleep, 
namely,  in  a  state  of  insensibility ;  on  the  other  hand,  oth¬ 
ers,  with  far  greater  probability,  imagine  that  the  figure 
applied,  as  it  is,  to  believers,  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  their  souls  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  —  of  repose  and  free¬ 
dom  from  sin,  temptation,  toil,  pain,  and  weariness.  Ap- 
plied  to  the  departure  and  subsequent  condition  of  a  child 
of  God,  it  is  thus  linked  with  peculiarly  peaceful  and  tran¬ 
quillizing  associations.  The  idea  of  the  total  insensibility  of 
the  soul  in  its  separate  state  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  plain  teachings  of  such  passages  as  the  following: 
“  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.’*  “  Whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.”  “  The  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jaeob,  — 
he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  (they)  all 
live  unto  God.”  “  Having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ.”  “  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.” 
“  We  are  confident,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.”  “  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it.”  The  appearance  of  Moses 
and  Elijah  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  certainly  affords 
strong  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  state  of  activity  and 
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consciousness  after  death  and  before  the  final  resurrection.* 
But  while  the  intermediate  state  is  one  of  consciousness,  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  profound  insensibility,  it  is  not  one  of 
trial,  probation,  or  preparation,  in  which  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  rectify  the  errors  committed  here,  and  to  work 
out  a  salvation,  which  we  neglected  here  to  secure.  It  is  a 
state  of  enjoyment  and  sufiering,  of  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment,  respectively  to  the  pious  and  the  ungodly.  To  this 
view  Whately  opposes  the  unquestioned  doctrine  of  the 
general  judgment  at  the  last  day.  If  every  man  immedi¬ 
ately  at  death,  and  before  the  general  resurrection  enters 
upon  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  what,  it  is  asked,  is 
the  necessity  of  a  day  of  judgment  after  the  resurrection  ? 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  give  an  answer  to  this  inquiry 
that  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  the  scriptures  shed 
but  little  light  upon  the  point,  and  it  would  therefore  ill 
become  us  to  speak  confidently,  in  relation  to  it.  But 
admitting  that  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  locality  of  the 
soul,  is  substantially  the  same  in  its  general  character,  as  it 
will  be  after  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  and 
differing  from  it  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the 
reunion  of  the  soul  and  body,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 

1  The  Englisli  reformers  were  so  firmly  persuaded  of  this  truth,  that  they 
put  forth  the  following  declaration  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  as  one  of  tho 
Articles  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  40th  of  t)\<i  forty-two  Articles  of  1552:  “Tho 
souls  of  them  that  depart  this  life  do  neither  die  with  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly.” 
“  They  Avhich  say  that  the  souls  of  such  as  depart  hence  do  sleep,  being  without 
all  sense,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  until  the  day  of  judgment,  or  affirm  that  the 
souls  die  with  the  bodies,  and  at  the  last  day  shall  he  raised  up  with  the  same, 
do  utterly  dissent  from  the  right  belief  declared  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture.”  Now, 
although  in  the  revision  to  which  tho  Articles  were  subjected  in  1562,  this  Arti¬ 
cle  w'as  omitted,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  omission  arose  from  any  change  of 
views  which  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Article. 
When  Archbishop  Whately,  therefore,  appeals  to  the  expression  “  those  who  sleep 
in  him,”  in  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Episcopal  church,  as,  in  its  most  obvious 
and  natural  sense,  favoring  the  doctrine  of  an  unconscious  intermediate  state,  he 
certainly  mistakes  the  import  of  the  phrase  as  employed  in  that  service.  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  l)e  inconsistent  with  the  introductory  clause  in  the  prayer  which 
precedes  it,  quoted  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Article.  Indeed,  the  Archbishop 
admits  that  the  authors  of  the  Church-Serviccs,  at  least  of  the  Burial-Service, 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  the  intermediate  state  is  one  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  of  sufi'ering,  respectively,  to  the  faithful  and  the  disobedient. 
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judgment,  thus  partially  forestalled  will  be  unnecessary  or 
attended  with  no  important  effects.  Ends  and  purposes 
under  the  divine  government  may  be  accomplished  by  it,  of 
which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  So  that  if  our 
imperfect  and  limited  reason  should  entirely  fail  us  on  this 
point,  and  we  were  unable  to  suggest  even  a  plausible  con¬ 
jecture  in  reference  to  it,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
departed  souls  are  in  a  state  of  profound  insensibility,  and 
incapable  either  of  enjoyment,  or  of  suffering.  Though  the 
general  judgment  may  not  materially  change  the  previous 
condition  of  human  beings  in  the  future  world,  it  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  the  divine 
Being.  It  may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  ends  of  justice 
are  answered,  when  individuals  are  treated  according  to 
their  deserts ;  and  as  this  is  done,  or  supposed  to  be  done, 
immediately  after  death,  that  no  further  procedure  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  true  that  justice,  as  it  respects  private  persons, 
consists  in  regulating  their  conduct  by  its  dictates,  in  their 
transactions  with  their  fellow  beings ;  and  if  they  uniformly 
preserve  inviolate  the  rights  of  others,  all  its  demands  are 
fulfilled.  But  the  justice  of  a  Governor  belongs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  it  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  not  only  execute  the 
laws  with  impartiality,  but  that  his  justice  be  exercised  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  good. 
Now  as  Jehovah  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  is  just;  he  must  appear  also  to  be  just. 
The  retribution  w^hich  takes  place  immediately  after  death 
is  unknown.  The  grounds  on  which  the  condition  of  each 
individual  is  determined,  are  not  apparent  to  us,  and  it  may 
be  entirely  beyond  our  power  to  discover  them.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  particular  condition  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  is  determined,  are  not  apparent  to  others,  and  it  may  be 
wholly  beyond  their  power  to  discover  them.  Hence  a  gen¬ 
eral  judgment,  at  which  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  shall 
be  present,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  moral  character 
of  each  other  shall  be  disclosed,  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
the  perfect  display  of  the  justice  of  God ;  to  such  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  it,  as  will  vindicate  his  moral  government  from 
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all  suspicion  of  injustice  and  partiality,  and  impress  the  con¬ 
viction  on  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  beings  that  he  is 
righteous  in  all  his  ways  and  holy  in  all  his  works.  —  Now 
in  whatever  state  the  disembodied  souls  of  all  men  are,  in 
the  same  state  we  may  presume  that  the  rational  soul  of  our 
Saviour  was  during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  res¬ 
urrection.  If  theirs  is  a  conscious  state,  then  such  was  his 
also.  But  where  was  that  conscious  state  passed  ?  It  is  to 
this  point  that  the  article  in  the  Creed  relates.  We  proceed 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  meaning.  In  order  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam¬ 
ine  some  of  the  most  prominent  interpretations  which  have 
been  given  of  it. 

I.  There  is  the  metaphorical  interpretation,  first  proposed 
by  Calvin.  According  to  this,  “  the  Descent  into  Hell  ” 
does  not  refer  either  to  the  body  or  the  soul  of  Christ  in  the 
intermediate  state,  but  to  a  period  antecedent  to  his  death. 
It  is  figuratively  descriptive  of  his  extreme  mental  sufferings 
and  agony  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross.^  This  interpreta- 

’  The  theory  of  Calvin  has  been  frequently  misunderstood  and  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Bishops  Horsley  and  Henshaw,  and  others,  have  charged  the  Reformer 
with  holding  that  our  blessed  Lord  actually  went  down  to  the  place  of  torment, 
and  there  endured  the  pains  of  a  reprobate  soul.  Thus  Bishop  Henshaw  says  : 
“  the  learned  Genevan  reformer,  John.  Calvin,  the  celebrated  father  of  a  system 
of  religious  faith  which  goes  under  his  name,  —  in  conformity  to  the  rigid  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  Creed,  —  believed  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  died  as  a 
surety  and  substitute  for  sinners,  went  down  to  the  place  of  punishment  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  wicked,  and  underwent  for  the  benefit  of  the  elect  the  actual  pains 
and  torments  of  the  damned  in  hell.”  (Henshaw’s  Theol.  for  the  People,  p.  134. 
See  also  Horsley’s  Scr.  vol.  2,  p.  93.)  A  writer  in  the  Church  Review  for  July, 
1857,  gives  a  similar  representation  of  Calvin’s  opinion.  “  Calvin,  who  sup¬ 
posed  this  passage  (1  Pet  3 :  18,  19)  to  refer  to  our  Saviour’s  going  into  the 
state  of  the  dead,  w'hile  his  body  was  buried,  feeling  the  force  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  true  meaning  of  this  word  “  prison,”  is  more  consistent ;  and  although 
the  supposition  was  awful,  yet  he  faced  it  honestly,  and  supposed  that  our  Lord 
in  his  Spirit  and  soul,  spent  the  three  days  while  his  body  lay  in  the  grave,  in 
the  Gehenna,  or  Hell  of  Torments,  working  out  the  full  condemnation  and  lit¬ 
eral  torments  of  the  lost  in  the  prison  of  despair.”  Calvin’s  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  descent  are  found  in  his  Institutes.  Lib.  ii.  ch.  16.  sec.  10.  His  language 
is  :  “  Si  Christus  ad  inferos  descendisse  dicitur,  nihil  mirum  est,  cum  earn  mor¬ 
tem  pcrtulerit,  quae  sceleribus  ab  irato  Deo  infligitur.”  —  “If  Christ  is  said  to 
have  descended  into  hell,  it  is  no  wonder,  since  he  suffered  that  death  which  is 
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tion  became  quite  prevalent,  for  a  time,  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  Reformed  church.  It  is  found  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  English  congre¬ 
gation  at  Geneva,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  That  Confession  consists  of  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  Creed ;  and  on  the  clauses,  “  dead  and  buried ;  he  de¬ 
scended  into  hell,”  it  says :  “  suffered  his  humanity  to  be 
punished  with  a  most  cruel  death,  feeling  in  himself  the  an¬ 
ger  and  severe  judgment  of  God,  even  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  extreme  torments  of  hell ;  and  therefore  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  :  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  ” 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  was  published  in  1563, 
and  is  the  manual  of  instruction  for  the  German  and  Dutch 
Reformed  churches,  expresses  the  same  view.  Question  44 
asks  ;  “  Why  is  there  added,  “  He  descended  into  hell  ?  ” 
Answer  :  “  That  I  may  be  assured  and  wholly  comfort  my¬ 
self  in  this,  that  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  inexpressible 
anguish,  pains,  terrors,  and  hellish  agencies,  but  especially 
on  the  cross,  hath  delivered  me  from  the  anguish  and  tor¬ 
ments  of  hell.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  language  of  the  Article  is, 
per  se,  fairly  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  ex¬ 
pression,  “  to  descend  into  hell,”  may  very  well  be  employed 
to  describe,  in  a  bold,  figurative  manner,  the  extremity  either 
of  bodily  or  mental  angish,  or  of  both  combined.  As  men 
who  have  attained  the  summit  of  their  ambition  and  reached 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory,  are  poetically  described 
as  boasting  that  “  they  have  reached  the  stars,”  and  that 

inflicted  on  the  wicked  by  an  angry  God.”  “  Cum  duros  in  anima  cruciatus 
damnati  ac  perditi  hominis  pertulerit.”  —  “  Since  he  suffered  in  spirit  the  dire¬ 
ful  torments  of  condemned  and  lost  man.”  The  language  of  Calvin  is  obscure 
and  liable  to  misconstruction.  But  its  import  is  fully  established  by  contempo¬ 
raneous  history.  Indeed  the  Reformer  was  so  far  from  holding  the  opinion  fre¬ 
quently  imputed  to  him,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Hey,  it  was  the  increasing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  his  views,  as  we  have  represented  them,  which  induced  Archbishop 
Parker  and  the  other  Bishops  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  omit  that  clause  in  the 
third  article  of  religion,  set  forth  in  Edward’s  reign,  in  which  the  locus  vexa- 
tissimus  in  1  Peter,  is  applied  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  because  it 
was  not  acceptable  to  those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  the  Genevan  Re¬ 
former.  See  H.  Browne’s  Expos,  of  the  xxxix  Articles',  p.  93. 
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“  they  strike  the  stars  with  their  lofty  heads,”  so  it  may  be 
said,  in  reference  to  the  indescribable  anguish  to  which  our 
Saviour’s  soul  was  subjected  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Cal¬ 
vary,  that  “  he  went  down  to  hell,”  or  “  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  hell.”  We  find  a  similar  poetic  hyperbole  in  Isa.  14 : 
11 — 15,  where  the  prophet  depicts  the  elevated  political  con¬ 
dition  of  the  proud  and  arrogant  king  of  Babylon,  and  con¬ 
trasts  it  with  his  subsequent  fall.  We  give  the  passage  as 
translated  by  Dr.  Henderson  : 

11.  Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  tos^eoZ  (aSris)f 
And  the  sounding  of  thy  harps ; 

Under  thee  is  spread  putridity ; 

And  the  worms  are  thy  covering. 

12.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven^ 

Illustrious  son  of  the  Morning ! 

How  art  thou  felled  to  the  ground, 

That  didst  discomfit  the  nations. 

13.  Thou  saidst  in  thine  heart,  /  will  scale  the  heavens; 

Above  the  stars  of  God  I  will  raise  my  throne  ; 

I  will  sit  on  the  mount  of  the  assembly,  in  the  recesses  of  the  north ; 

14.  I  will  ascend  dboxie  the  heights  of  the  clouds  ! 

I  will  make  myself  like  the  Most  High. 

16.  But  thou  art  brought  down  to  Sheol 
To  the  recesses  of  the  pit. 

A  similar  hyperbole  is  employed  by  our  Saviour  when  he 
says  of  Capernaum  that,  although  at  that  time  “  exalted  to 
heaven,”  in  respect  to  privileges,  it  should  be  “.thrust  down 
to  hell.”  Comp,  also  Ps.  88 : 3, 6.  18  : 4,  5.  116 ;  3. 

But  although  the  words,  taken  by  themselves,  will  bear 
the  construction  put  upon  them  by  Calvin,  this  cannot  be 
their  meaning  in  the  Creed  as  it  now  stands.  The  connec¬ 
tion  obviously  forbids  it.  The  relative  position  which  the 
clause  occupies,  after  the  burial  and  before  the  resurrection, 
compels  us  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  some  event  which 
transpired  subsequent  to  the  interment  and  not  prior  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  There  are,  moreover,  insuperable  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  interpretation.  Such  a  bold,  figurative  mode  of 
interpretation  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  document  of  this 
kind,  and  inconsistent  with  the  general  character  of  the  Creed. 
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A  confession  of  faith,  designed  to  receive  the  assent  and  cre¬ 
dence  of  all  classes  of  people,  should  doubtless  be  couched 
in  literal  terms,  and  expressed  in  as  plain,  simple,  and  per¬ 
spicuous  a  manner  as  possible.  We  do  not  look  for  figures 
of  speech  in  such  an  instrument.  They  would  be  inappro¬ 
priate  and  incongruous.  Now  the  Apostles’  Creed  corre¬ 
sponds,  in  this  respect,  to  what  a  creed  should  be.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  and  more  easily  comprehended,  for  the  most 
part,  than  this  ancient  symbol. 

Besides,  it  is  fatal  to  this  interpretation,  that  doctrinally  it 
has  no  scriptural  basis  to  rest  upon.  Where,  within  the 
Sacred  Volume,  is  it  said  that  Christ  suffered  the  torments 
of  the  damned,  either  on  the  cross  or  in  the  abode  of  lost 
spirits  ?  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  suffered  them.  For  the  worm  that  never  dies 
could  not  possibly  have  gnawed  his  sinless  soul ;  remorse  of 
conscience,  a  capital  ingredient  in  the  misery  of  the  lost,  he 
could  not  have  endured. 

Nor  would  it  seem  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  the  work  of 
atonement,  that  he  should  thus  suffer.  The  mediatorial  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Christ  were  not  strictly  penal,  but  simply  vicari¬ 
ous.  They  were  an  equivalent  substitution  for  the  penalty 
due  to  sinners,  but  not  the  penalty  itself,  either  in  kind  or 
quantity.  They  answered  the  same  purpose,  and  accom¬ 
plished  the  same  righteous  ends,  in  the  moral  government  of 
God  ;  and  that  was  all,  in  the  way  of  equivalency  and  sub¬ 
stitution,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  required,  or  which  the 
sinless  Jesus  could  render.  If,  in  order  to  render  the  substi¬ 
tution  undertaken  by  our  Saviour  in  behalf  of  sinners  effec¬ 
tive,  it  were  necessary  that  he  should  endure  the  literal  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  law,  the  very  punishment  denounced  upon  trans¬ 
gressors,  then  we  might  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  must 
have  suffered  the  torments  of  the  lost,  either  on  the  cross  or 
in  Gehenna. 

II.  The  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  is  supposed,  by  some, 
to  import  nothing  more  than  that  he  went  into  the  state  of 
the  dead.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  Westminster  divines ;  for  in  the  Shorter  Cate- 
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chism,  appended  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  there  is  in¬ 
serted  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  to  the  clause  “  he  descended 
into  hell,”  is  annexed  the  following  explanatory  note :  “  that 
is,  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power 
of  death,  until  the  third  day.”  This  explanation  appears 
also  in  the  answer  to  question  50  of  the  Larger  Catechism  : 
“  Christ’s  humiliation  after  death  consisted  in  being  buried 
and  continuing  in  the  state  of  the  dead  and  under  the  power 
of  death,  until  the  third  day,  which  hath  been  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words  :  “  He  descended  into  hell.”  If  this 
means  simply  that  Christ  was  dead  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  or  a  part  of  three  days,  the  fact  will  not  be  disputed ; 
but  can  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  the  Greek  Hades.,  or  the 
English  Hell,  be  made  to  signify  a  state  or  condition  of  be¬ 
ing?  We  think  not.  The  Hebrew  word,  when  used  in  a 
literal  sense,  always  imports  a  place,  a  local  habitation,  and 
never  a  state.  So  it  has  been  generally  understood,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  Besides,  the  phrase  he  de- 
scended  into  the  state  of  the  dead,  can  properly  signify  only, 
he  died;  a  fact  which  had  been  already  declared  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  Article  of  the  Creed.  This,  then,  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  clause ;  for  it  would  be  not  only  tautologi¬ 
cal,  but  out  of  place,  to  affirm  the  death  of  Christ  here. 

HI.  Beza  and  others  maintain  that  this  Article  refers  to 
the  dead  body  of  Christ,  and  is  equivalent  to  he  descended 
into  the  grave.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Barrow  and 
Wm.  Perkins.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  the 
early  creeds  in  which  this  clause  is  found,  the  burial  of  Christ 
is  not  mentioned.  Thus  in  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Aquil- 
eia,  the  words  are  :  “  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  he  de¬ 
scended  ad  inferna.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  has  the  descent,  but  not  the  sepul-* 
ture  :  “  who  suffered  for  our  salvation,  descended  into  hell 
{eh  aSov),  rose  again,  on  the  third  day,  from  the  dead.”  The 
omission  of  the  burial,  in  these  creeds,  could  hardly  have 
been  undesigned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in  all,  or  nearly  all, 
previous  creeds  and  confessions.  Hence  there  would  seem 
to  be  force  in  the  remark  of  Rufinus,  that  “  though  the  Ro- 
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man  and  Oriental  churches  had  not  the  words,  yet  they  had 
the  sense  of  them  in  the  word  buried.^'*  >  The  Latin  infernum 
or  inferna  properly  signifies  the  lower  parts^  or  what  is  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
Greek  /carap^^oi/uz,  subterranean,  which  is  found  in  the 
creed  of  Ariminum,  a.  d.  359.  So  inferi  and  xmo^ovioi,  are 
applied  to  those  who  inhabit  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  In  the 
Athanasian  creed,  the  word  08779  was  first  introduced  in  the 
place  of  KaTa')^6via.  The  word  Kardyrara  is  found  in  some 
creeds  instead  of  08179  and  Kara'^ovia,  with  evident  allusion 
to  Eph.  4  :  9,  where  the  phrase  to  Kardrepa  pepp  t^9  7779,  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earthy  has  been  understood  by  many  com¬ 
mentators  to  denote  the  grave.  (Comp,  the  Heb.  n'Tsinntu , 
Sept  Kardyrara  t^9  7^9,  Ps.  63  : 10.)  In  further  support  of 
this  interpretation,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Heb.  Sheol 
(biRti,  Lxx  08179),  in  Ps.  16  : 9,  a  passage  on  which  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Creed  is  chiefly  founded,  signifies  the  grave. 
That  the  word  Sheol  (^‘'&^®),  which  commonly  signifies  the 
region  or  abode  of  the  dead^  is  sometimes  employed  with 
specific  reference  to  the  grave  or  the  receptacle  of  the  dead 
body,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  See  Ps.  6  : 5.  141 : 7.  Isa. 
38  : 18, 19.  Ezek.  32  :  27.  Eccl.  9 :  10  (comp.  Sirac.  17 :  27). 

An  account,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  clause  in  the 
creed  of  Aquileia  has  been  given  which,  if  correct,  would 
militate  against  this  interpretation.  It  is  said  that  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
Apollinarian  heresy.  This  heresy  took  its  name  from  Apol- 
linaris  the  Younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea  (Syria),  who  died 
between  a.  d.  380  and  392.  The  time  when  he  first  pro¬ 
mulgated  his  heresy  is  not  precisely  known.  He  was  not 
anathematized  by  name  till  the  second  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  381 ;  but  nineteen  years  before  (a.  d. 
362)  his  heresy  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Alexandria, 


*  In  a  note  in  the  Preface  to  the  proposed  Episcopal  Prayer  Book  we  find  the 
following  remark :  “  In  the  first  creeds  that  have  this  clause  or  article,  that  of 
Christ’s  burial  not  being  mentioned  in  them,  it  follows  that  they  understood  the 
descent  into  hell  only  of  his  burial  or  descent  into  the  grave,  as  the  word  is  other¬ 
wise  translated  in  the  Bible.” 
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without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author;  also  by  another 
at  Rome,  a.  d.  373.  This  heresy  consisted  in  denying  to 
Christ  the  possession  of  a  human  rational  soul,  and  main¬ 
taining  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  his  divine  nature. 
To  bear  testimony  against  this  heresy,  and  virtually  to  af¬ 
firm  that  Christ  Jesus  was  a  perfect  man,  composed  of  body 
and  soul,  the  Article,  it  is  said,  was  inserted,  declaring  his 
descent,  as  to  his  rational  soul,  ad  inferna,  into  the  abode  of 
departed  souls.  That  the  Article  in  question  was  subse¬ 
quently  appealed  to  by  the  orthodox,  in  refutation  of  this 
error,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  if  it  were  originally  inserted 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  quite  extraordinary  that  Rufinus,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Creed,  does  not  allude  to  it.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  its  insertion,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  understood,  it  is 
plain  that  ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  Roman  Creed, 
where  it  was  first  appended  to  the  burial^  it  must  have  a 
meaning  distinct  from  the  sepulture  of  Jesus. 

IV.  Another  interpretation  which  has  been  given  of  this 
Article  is,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  place  of  future  pun¬ 
ishment  {Gehenna).  This  view  was  adopted  by  some  of  the 
later  Fathers,  and  prevailed  quite  extensively  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  By 
the  Protestant  Reformers  the  notion  of  purgatory  w’as  uni¬ 
versally  rejected ;  but  their  views  with  respect  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  and  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  were  very 
diverse  and  unsettled.  That  our  Lord  went  down  to  the 
abode  of  condemned  spirits,  however,  was  very  generally 
entertained  by  them,  though  they  differed  considerably  as  to 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Some  thought  it  was  to  suffer 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  lost  in  their  own  miserable 
abode.  Others,  that  it  was  to  display  to  those  who  were 
consigned  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  even  to  the  fallen 
angels  themselves,  the  power  of  his  kingdom  and  the  victory 
which  he  had  obtained  over  sin,  and  to  triumph  over  Satan 
in  his  own  peculiar  dominion.  Others,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  lost  Spirits,  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  impenitent  who  were  swept  away  by  the  Noah- 
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chian  deluge,  to  whom  he  announced  the  atonement  which 
he  had  made  for  men,  offered  them  pardon  through  his  mer¬ 
its,  and  invited  them  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
By  the  church  of  England  the  strict  literal  sense  of  the 
descent  into  the  place  of  punishment  was  first  adopted.  In 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  published  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Edward,  a.  d.  1552,  the  third  article  of  religion  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried,  so  also  is  it 
to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  into  hell ;  for  his  body  lay 
in  the  grave  till  his  resurrection,  but  his  soul  being  separate 
from  his  body  remained  with  the  spirits  which  were  detained 
in  prison,  that  is  to  say  in  hell,  and  there  preached  unto 
them.”  In  the  short  Catechism  set  forth  by  royal  authority 
in  the  following  year,  the  descent  is  thus  explained :  “  That 
he  truly  died,  and  was  truly  buried,  that  by  his  most  sure 
sacrifice  he  might  pacify  his  Father’s  wrath  against  man¬ 
kind,  and  subdue  him  by  his  death,  who  had  the  authority 
of  death,  which  is  the  Devil ;  forasmuch  as  not  only  the  liv¬ 
ing  but  the  dead,  were  they  in  hell  or  elsewhere,  they  all  felt 
the  power  and  force  of  his  death,  to  whom  lying  in  prison 
(as  Peter  saith)  Christ  preached,  though  dead  in  body,  yet 
relieved  in  spirit.”  In  a  synod  which  was  held  ten  years 
after  (a.  d.  1562),  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  explanatory 
clause  was  stricken  out  of  the  article  of  religion.  The 
precise  import  of  Christ’s  descent  was  thus  left  indetermin¬ 
ate,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  an  open  question  in  the 
.church  of  England.  Archbishop  Parker  is  supposed  to 
'have  been  induced  to  omit  the  explanatory  clause  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  representation  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  synod  declared,  that  there  had 
been  “  great  invectives  in  his  diocese  between  preachers  on 
this  article  ;  some  holding  that  the  going  down  of  Christ  to 
hell  was  nothing  else  but,  that  the  virtue  and  strength  of  his 
death  should  be  made  known  to  them  that  were  dead 
before  ;  others  maintaining  that  it  only  means,  he  sustained 
upon  the  cross  the  infernal  pains  of  hell,  when  he  cried  out : 
Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  Finally,  there  are  persons  who 
preach,  that  this  Article  is  not  contained  in  other  symbols ; 
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and  all  these  sayings  they  ground  upon  Erasmus  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  especially  Calvin  and  Bullinger ;  the  contrary  side 
bringing  forward  to  their  support  the  universal  consent  of 
the  Fathers  of  both  Churches.” '  The  effect  of  this  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  reference  to  Peter’s  Epistle  appears  to  have 
been  to  allay  for  some  time  the  controversy  which  had 
arisen  on  this  subject.  The  extreme  view,  however,  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  held  by  some.  It  is  strongly  advocated  by  Dr. 
Fiddes,  and  by  Bishop  Beveridge,  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
xxxix  Articles.  In  support  of  this  interpretation,  appeal  is 
made  to  the  plain,  literal  meaning  of  the  Article  itself. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  the  language  be  construed 
according  to  its  customary  use  at  the  present  day,  the  Arti¬ 
cle  does  obviously  imply  two  things.  1.  That  Christ  went 
as  to  his  human  soul  to  the  place  of  punishment,  and 
2.  that  this  place  of  punishment  or  hell,  is  situated  beneath 
the  earth.  Such  is  the  meaning  which  every  English  reader 
would  naturally  put  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  Saxon  word 
hell  was  originally  employed  in  the  general,  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  Greek  Hades,  and  was  appropriately  adopted 
to  represent  it.  But  such  is  not  now  the  case.  The  word 
hell  has  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  wide,  indefinite  sense  once 
attached  to  it,  and  is  now  employed  specifically  and  exclu¬ 
sively  to  designate  the  place  of  future  punishment.  Thus 
far,  then,  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  have  terra  firma  to 
rest  upon.  But  in  further  support  of  this  view  they  appeal 
to  1  Peter  3:19,  20.  (Comp.  ch.  4:  6.)  Col.  2  :  15.  Eph. 
4 :  8,  9.  (Comp.  Ps.  68  :  18.)  —  Rom.  10  :  6.  and  Ps.  16  : 
10.  (Comp.  Acts.  2:  31.)  That  these  passages  of  scrip¬ 
ture  do  not  prove  the  doctrine  which  they  are  here  adduced 
to  establish,  will  be  shown  under  another  head.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  as  thus 
explained,  is  now  universally  abandoned.  We  know  of  no 
respectable  writer  who  would  now  advocate  this  extreme 
opinion,  notwithstanding  its  accordance  with  the  literal  and 
obvious  construction  of  the  Article. 

V.  Another  interpretation  which  has  been  given  of  the 
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Descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  which  is  entitled  to  particu¬ 
lar  notice,  is  developed  in  the  following  theory.  There  is  in 
addition  to,  and  distinct  from,  heaven  and  hell,  a  third  place 
or  locality  of  departed  souls  in  the  invisible  world.  This 
particular  locality  is  called  in  Hebrew  Sheoly  in  Greek 
Hadesy  and  in  Latin  infernusy  OrcuSy  and  is  situated  under 
the  ground,  somewhere  beneath  the  surface,  or  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  in  a  cavity  at  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
peculiar  abode  of  the  disembodied  souls  of  all  those  who 
have  departed  this  life,  whether  good  or  bad,  during  the 
intermediate  state,  where  they  respectively  enjoy  compara¬ 
tive  happiness  or  endure  comparative  misery.  At  the  gen¬ 
eral  resurrection,  they  will  leave  this  temporary  abode, 
become  reunited  to  their  former  bodies,  and  either  ascend 
to  heaven  or  go  to  hell  {Grehenna)y  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  final  judgment,  when  the  felicity  of  the  pious  and  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  will  be  complete.  This  subterranean 
abode  is  supposed  to  consist  of  two  distinct  compartments, 
having  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  separated  by  an 
impassable  gulf.  One  of  these,  called  Paradise  and  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom,  is  the  abode  of  the  pious  dead ;  the  other, 
denominated  TartaruSy  the  AbysSy  Gehennay  or  else  without 
a  specific  name,  is  the  abode  of  the  ungodly.  Now  it  is 
alleged  that  the  rational  soul  of  our  Saviour  descended  to 
this  general  locality  of  souls,  and  remained  during  his  inter¬ 
mediate  state  in  that  department  of  HadeSy  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  pious  dead.  Hugh  Broughton,  a  learned  Ori¬ 
ental  Scholar  of  England  (a.  d.  1597)  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  first  to  advocate  this  opinion  in  that  country, 
which  at  first  gave  great  offence  to  the  older  divines  who  had 
embraced  the  views  of  Calvin  ;  among  whom  was  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whitgift.  At  length,  however,  the  Archbishop  aban¬ 
doned  his  former  opinions  and  adopted  those  of  Broughton. 
Since  that  period  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist 
have  been  gaining  ground  in  the  Church  of  England.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  ingenious  advocates  of  this 
theory  in  recent  times  is  Bishop  Horsley,*  whose  views  were 


In  his  Sermons,  originally  published  in  1810. 
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embraced  by  Bishop  Hobart,  and  reproduced  by  him  in  a 
“  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  Departed  ”  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1816.  — “  He,  (i.  e.  Christ)  descended  to  hell  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,”  says  Bishop  Horsley,  “  to  the  invisible 
mansion  of  departed  spirits,  and  to  that  part  of  it  where 
the  souls  of  the  faithful,  when  they  are  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity.” 

In  regard  to  the  local  situation  of  Hades,  the  Bishop  says, 
“  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  some  place  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  said  that  He  (Christ)  ‘descended,’  i.  e. 
went  down  to  it.  Our  Lord’s  death  took  place  upon  the 
surface  of 'the  earth,  where  the  human  race  inhabit;  that, 
therefore,  and  none  higher,  is  the  place  from  which  he  de¬ 
scended  ;  of  consequence,  the  place  to  which  he  went  by 
descent,  was  below  it ;  and  it  is  with  relation  to  those  parts 
below  the  surface,  that  his  rising  to  life  on  the  third  day 
must  be  understood.”  In  reference  to  the  same  point,  Gress- 
well,  a  learned  living  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  in  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  Parables,  undertakes  to  show:  1.  that 
Hades  is  under  the  ground ;  and  2.  that  it  is  the  deepest 
point  within  the  earth.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  he 
comes  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  the  locality  of  Hades  is 
at,  or  about,  the  centre  of  the  earth.  “  For  since,”  ^ays  he, 
“  it  must  be  equally  true  of  the  relative  position  of  Hades  to 
all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  alike  within 
the  earth,  alike  beneath  in  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  alike  at  the  same  point  of  extreme  depth  beneath, 
in  reference  to  the  surface ;  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  community  of  relation  in  the  position  of  Hades  to 
all  parts  of  the  earth’s  exterior  surface,  consistently  with  a 
well-ascertained  physical  fact,  the  spherical  form  of  the 
earth,  except  by  supposing  its  true  position  to  be  at  or  about 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  itself.”  The  same  writer  proceeds 
to  show  that  Hades  is  divided  into  distinct  regions,  relatively 
situated  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  a  higher  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  locality  would  be  to  a  lower;  and  then,  that  though 
the  souls  of  all  men  pass  into  Hades  by  death,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  receptacle  of  the  dead,  they  do  not  all  pass  into  the 
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same  locality  of  Hades,  but  the  souls  of  the  good  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  one  locality,  viz.  the  higher  or  upper  region,  and 
the  souls  of  the  bad  into  another,  viz.  the  nether  region. 
Thus  we  have  the  map  of  this  imaginary  country  spread  out 
before  us,  and  the  whole  delineated  with  as  much  minute¬ 
ness  as  if  the  learned  author  had  himself  been  a  visitant  and 
eye-witness  of  it. 

The  object  of  Christ’s  descent  into  Hades  is  thus  de-  ’ 
scribed  by  bishop  Horsley:  “That  he  should  go  to  this  place 
was  a  necessary  branch  of  the  general  scheme  and  project  of 
redemption,  which  required  that  the  divine  Word  should 
take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  fulfil  the  entire  condition  of 
humanity,  in  every  period  and  stage  of  man’s  existence,  from 
the  commencement  of  life  in  the  mother’s  womb  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  and  renovation  of  it  The  same  wonderful  scheme 
of  humiliation  which  required  that  the  Son  should  be  con¬ 
ceived,  and  born,  and  put  to  death,  made  it  equally  neces¬ 
sary  that  his  soul,  in  its  intermediate  state,  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  saints.”  •  This  theory,  in 
regard  to  the  intermediate  place  and  the  Descent  of  Christ 
into  hell,  is  alleged  to  be  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  of  the 
early  church,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

1.  The  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  chiefly  relied 
upon  to  sustain  this  view  are  five,  viz.  Psalm  16 :  9. 
Luke  23  :  43.  16  :  23,  24.  Eph.  4:  9,  10  and  1  Peter  3: 
18—20. 

Ps.  16  :  9,  “  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither 
wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.”  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  among  all  those  who  hold  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  apostles,  that  this  passage  is  prophetical  of 
the  Messiah.  For  Peter  and  Paul  both  refer  it  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  in  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  and  show  that 
it  was  fulfilled  in  him  and  in  him  alone  (Acts  2: 25 — 31. 
13 :  35 — 37).  It  is,  moreover,  generally  regarded  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  passage,  if  not  the  only  one,  on  which  the  Article  of 
Christ’s  Descent  into  hell  was  originally  founded ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  08179  was  inserted  ’  in 
the  Athanasian  creed,  in  the  place  of  KaTa‘)^6vui,  to  make  it 
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more  nearly  conform  to  this  place.  The  only  question,  then, 
is  with  respect  to  its  meaning.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  it  includes  the  entire  domain  of  death :  the  locality  of 
the  body,  and  the  locality  of  the  soul.  It  occurs  sixty-four 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  several  instances  it  ap¬ 
pears  manifestly  to  be  used  with  special  reference  to  the 
locality  of  the  body,  i.  e.  the  grave,  the  sepulchre ;  and  so  the 
learned  translators  of  our  Authorized  Version  understood  it, 
for  in  thirty-one  instances  ..(viz.  Gen.  37  :  35.  42 :  38.  44 : 
29,  31.  1  Sam.  2:6.  1  Kg.  2  :  6,9.  Job 7  : 9.  14 : 13.  17 : 13. 
21 : 13.  24  : 19.  Ps.  6:5.  30:3.  31 : 17.  49  : 14  (twice),  15. 
88  : 3.  89 :  48.  141 :  7.  Prov.  1 : 12.  30 : 16.  Eccl.  9 : 10. 
Cant.  8 :  9.  Isa.  14  : 11.  38  : 10, 18.  Ez.  31 : 11.  Hos.  13  : 14 
(twice),  they  have  rendered  it  grave ;  and  in  three  instances 
(Num.  16  : 30, 31.  Job  17  : 16),  pit. 

That  pious  men  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  entertained 
not  only  a  hope,  but  an  influential  belief  in  a  future  con¬ 
scious  state  of  existence,  seems  clear  from  many  passages  of 
scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  They 
looked  forward,  at  death,  to  another  and  a  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  manifest  that 
their  views  and  conceptions,  in  regard  to  that  future  state  of 
immortality,  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  that  state,  its  pre¬ 
cise  locality,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  vague,  indefinite,  and 
obscure.  The  whole  subject  was  involved  in  a  dense  cloud, 
which  they  were  unable  to  penetrate.  They  knew  not  what 
became  of  the  rational  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body ;  but  as  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  grave,  so  they 
imagined  that  the  soul  might  descend  with  it,  and  occupy  a 
place  more  or  less  remote  from  it.  Hence  the  word  Sheol 
was  employed  to  denote,  generically,  the  entire  region,  the 
subterranean  dtvelling-place,  of  the  dead ;  not  exclusively  or 
chiefly,  perhaps,  the  receptacle  of  the  dead  body,  but  also  the 
abode  of  the  disembodied  souls  of  all  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  gates  of  death,^  irrespective  of  their  previous 
character  or  their  present  condition  as  happy  or  unhappy. 
They  had  no  idea  of  an  intermediate  state  or  an  intermediate 
place,  because  they  had  no  idea  of  a  resurrection  and  trans- 
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ference  to  another  abode,  unless  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Job  19:25  be  thought  to  intimate  the  contrary.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  regarded  Sheol  as  the  final  abode,  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  To  the  one  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  place  of  happiness ;  to  the  other,  of  misery.  It  covered 
all  they  knew  about  futurity.  It  was  their  heaven  and  their 
hell.  It  was  not,  then,  such  a  place,  according  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  early  Hebrews,  as  the  advocates  of  this 
hypothesis  represent  it  to  have  been. 

Now  the  word  Sheol  (or  Hades)  occurs  in  the  passage 
form  the  Psalmist  under  consideration ;  and  the  inference 
deduced  from  it  is,  that  our  Saviour,  as  to  his  rational  soul, 
went  down  to  the  general  receptacle  of  souls,  situated  some¬ 
where  under  the  earth,  or  as  Gresswell  says,  in  a  hollow 
cavity  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  there  took  up  its  abode 
during  its  separate  state.  On  this  passage  we  remark  : 
1.  That  the  general  and  comprehensive  term  Sheol  may  be 
here  employed  with  particular  reference  to  the  receptacle  of 
the  body,  the  grave.^  as  one  department  of  the  invisible 
world,  or  world  of  the  dead. 

The  Hebrew  term  employed  by  the  Psalmist  and  here 
translated  hell^  is  sheol  (^‘>*<1^)  which  the  authors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagent  Greek  version  have  uniformly  (with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions)  represented  by  Hades  (aS?/?).  The  etymology  of 
the  word  is  uncertain.  Some  lexicographers  derive  it  from 
in  the  sense  of  to  ask,  crane,  demand,  require,  seek  for, 
etc.,  and  they  suppose  that  it  is  employed  to  designate  the 
grave,  or  the  region  of  the  dead,  as  rapacious,  craving,  never 
satisfied,  like  the  orcus  rapax  of  Catulus,  the  agiraicrrj^i  of  Cal- 
limichus,  and  the  English  phrase  insatiable  sepulchre  (see  Hab. 
2  :  5  and  Prov.  30 :  15,  16,  where  there  is  thought  to  be  an 
allusion  to  this  derivation).  Others  derive  the  word  from  iixia 
in  the  sense  of  to  excavate,  to  hollow  out,  like  the  obsolete 
root  and  put  for  a  cavity,  a  hollow,  subterranean 
place,yi^t  as  the  German  hdlle,hell,\s,  originally  the  same  with 
Hdhle,  a  hollow  cavern ;  —  and  the  Latin  ccelum  is  from  the 
Greek  /cot\o9,  hollow.  The  etymology  is  not  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  since  use,  and  not  derivation,  is  the  true  standard 
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by  which  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  most  properly  ascer¬ 
tained.  At  the  same  time  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
whether  we  derive  it  from  taken  in  the  sense  of  to  ask^ 
or  in  that  of  to  excavate^  would  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
it  might  appropriately  be  employed  to  designate  the  grave^ 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  less  poetic,  more  limited 
and  specific  term  (“>3)5)  to  denote  the  locality  of  the  dead 
body.  The  term  sheol  h  clearly  of  a  generic  character,  and 
signifies  the  world,  or  region  of  the  dead.  It  cannot  be  shown 
from  the  word  itself  merely,  that  it  refers  exclusively  to  the 
locality  of  the  soul.  2.  That  such  is  the  meaning  here  is 
rendered  quite  probable,  if  not  certain,  from  the  parallelism. 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Hemgstenberg,  and  others  maintain 
that  nn’^  in  the  following  hemistich  translated  after  the  Sep- 
tuagint  (BuKp^opd)  corruption,  signifies  the  pit,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  the  grave.  The  noun  occurs  twenty-two 
times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  thirteen  times  it  is  rendered  in 
our  authorized  version,  pit ;  once,  grave ;  twice,  ditch ;  twice, 
destruction,  and  four  times  (Job  17  :  14 ;  Ps.  16 :  1§  ;  49 :  9 ; 
Jonah  2:  6)  corruption.  By  comparing  the  passages  any 
one  can  see  that  in  two  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  corruption  (Psalm  49 :  9 ;  and  Jonah  2 :  6),  it  might 
more  properly  be  rendered  grave  and  pit.  But  whether  we 
render  it  here  by  pit  or  corruption,  is  immaterial  to  our  ar¬ 
gument  ;  for,  in  either  case,  it  refers  to  the  body.  3.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  sheol  must  here  denote  specifically  the 
abode  of  the  rational  soul,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  is 
located  under  the  earth.  For  the  mere  circumstance  that 
such  was  the  popular  belief  or  conjecture  of  the  ancient  He¬ 
brews,  would  not  prove  this  to  be  the  fact.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  obtained  this  information  from  direct  reve¬ 
lation.  On  this  point  the  Hebrews  may  have  been^  and 
doubtless  were,  mistaken.  4.  There  is  no  proper  antithesis 
between  WB5  (soul)  in  the  first  member  of  the  verse  and  the 
corresponding  word  ‘v’on  (holy  one)  in  the  second,  which  re¬ 
quires  us  to  understand  the  former  of  the  rational  soul.  The 
word  maybe  here,  as  it  often  is  elsewhere, an  idiomatic 
periphrasis  for  the  personal  pron  :)un  and  equialvent  to  *’n“i« 
Vjl.  XVL  No.  62.  29 
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me.  If  so,  then  the  distich  forms  a  synonymous  parallelism, 
and  may  be  rendered, 

“  Thou  wilt  not  leave  (abandon)  me  to  the  grave ; 

Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see  (experience)  corruption.” 

To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  Peter,  in  quoting  the 
passage  as  prophetical  of  the  Messiah  (Acts  2:  25 — 31), 
lays  an  emphasis  on  the  word  (^soul)^  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  he  designed  to  discriminate  between  the  soul  and 
the  body  of  Jesus,  as  if  the  one  were  in  the  receptacle  of 
Spirits,  and  the  other  in  the  grave.  But  it  cannot  be  satis- 
•  factorily  established  that  such  emphasis  exists.  Indeed  the 
reading  avrov  of  the  Textus  Receptus  in  v.  31,  is  a 

very  doubtful  one.  The  words  are  not  found  in  several  of 
the  oldest  and  best  Mss.  (A  B  C  D),  nor  in  the  Vulg.  Syr. 
Copt.  Sahid,  and  Arab.  (Erpenian)  versions ;  and  are  either 
cancelled  or  bracketed  in  all  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  That  no  emphasis  is  to  be  sought  in  the  word,  is 
clearly  manifest,  we  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  both 
Peter  and  Paul  refer  to  the  passage.  Paul  does  not 
quote  the  first  member  of  the  verse  at  all  (Acts  13 :  35), 
but  does  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  Ziat^^opd,  (rtid),  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  the  second  clause:  “  For  David,  after  he  had  served 
his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep  (i.  e.  died), 
and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption.  But  he, 
whom  God  raised  again,  saw  no  corruption'^  (vs.  36,  37). 
The  sole  purpose,  moreover,  for  which  both  the  apostles  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  passage,  is  simply  to  show  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah  from  the  dead  was  the  subject  of  ancient 
prophecy,  and  that  Jesus  by  rising  from  the  dead  without 
experiencing  corruption  or  the  destruction  of  his  body,  was 
consequently  the  Messiah.  They  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  the  uncorrupted 
body  of  Jesus,  and  pass  over  the  intervening  period  and  all 
that  related  to  it,  with  the  least  possible  notice.  (See  Acts 
2 :  29.)  Paul  al^o  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
makes  distinct  mention  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  as  topics  upon  which  he  had  frequently  dis- 
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coursed  to  them  (15  :  3,  4),  but  passes  over  his  intermediate 
existence  in  the  world  of  spirits  in  silence.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  think  that  this  locus  classicus  affords  very  little  sup¬ 
port  to  the  theory  which  it  is  brought  to  sustain. 

2.  Another  passage  which  is  relied  upon  to  establish  the 
theory  of  a  third  subterranean  place  of  the  departed,  is  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  to  the  penitent  rob¬ 
ber:  “  This  day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise”  (Luke 
23  :  43).  It  is  alleged  that  the  paradise  here  spoken  of  could 
not  have  been  heaven,  because  our  Saviour  said  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  after  his  resurrection :  “  Touch  me  not,  for  I  have  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father,”  i.  e.  to  heaven.  Hence  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  paradise  is  the  name  given  to  the  upper  compart¬ 
ment  in  Hades^  or  the  underworld.  And  in  support  of  this 
view  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  early  Christian  writers.  It  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary,  therefore,  to  examine  these  sources  of  evidence. 
And,  first,  what  is  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word  paradise  ? 
The  word  is  of  Eastern  origin.  It  was  a  name  common 
to  several  of  the  Oriental  languages  (e.  g.  the  Sanscrit,  Ar¬ 
menian,  Arabic,  and  Syriac),  but  especially  current  among 
the  Persians.  From  these  it  passed  into  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Latin,  and  subsequently  into  all  the  Western 
languages.  Its  proper  signification  in  the  East  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  garden^  a  jmrk^  a  pleasure  ground.  The  earliest  instance 
that  we  have  of  it  in  Greek  (jrapaZeLa-o^')  is  in  the  Cyropjedia 
and  other  writings  of  Xenophon,  about  400  years  before 
Christ.  The  circumstance  which  has  given  to  this  term  its 
extensive  and  popular  use  is  its  having  been  employed  by 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  LXX.  and  afterwards  in  the 
Syriac  version,  and  by  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Vulg.  as  a 
translation  of  the  garden  (la)  in  which  our  first  parents  were 
placed.  The  word  belongs  to  the  Later  Hebrew  and  occurs 
(o'n'nQ,  pardees')  only  in  three  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Neh.  2:  8;  Eccles.  2:  5;  Cant.  4:  13).  In  the  first  of 
these  it  is  rendered  forest ;  in  the  other  two,  orchard.  In  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Susanna,  the  word  occurs  constantly  in 
the  sense  of  garden.  So  Sirac,  24 :  30.  Josephus  calls  the 
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gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  plur.  paradises  (Ant.  VIII.  7, 
3).  From  a  literal  sense  it  came  at  length  to  be  used  me¬ 
taphorically  to  denote  the  abstract  idea  of  exquisite  delight 
(Sirac  40 :  17,  27) ;  and  then  it  became  a  symbolical  name 
for  heaven^  the  happy  region  of  the  blessed^  the  divelling-place 
of  God^  of  Christ,  of  holy  angels,  and  of  the  Spirits  of  the 
just  make  perfect,  —  the  house  of  many  mansions  which 
Jesus  has  gone  to  prepare  for  his  faithful  followers.  In 
the  New  Testament  the  word  occurs  three  times  (2  Cor. 
12 :  4  ;  Rev.  2:7;  and  Luke  23  :  43).  In  the  first  passage, 
Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  caught  up  into  para¬ 
dise.  ^  In  verse  2,  he  says  that  he  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven.  The  two,  then,  are  identical.  Some  com¬ 
mentators,  it  is  true,  seek  to  prevent  this  inference  by  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  Apostle  refers  to  two  separate  visions  occurring 
on  different  occasions,  in  one  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Heaven,)  and  in  the  other  in  Hades  ;  and  that  consequently 
paradise  and  the  third  heaven  are  not  the  same.  But  this 
allegation  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  altogether  improbable. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  verses  2  and  3  con¬ 
tain,  not  a  fresh  assumption,  but  merely  a  solemn  repetition 
of  what  is  affirmed  in  verse  2,  with  the  additional  particu¬ 
lar  of  Paul’s  having  had  unspeakable  revelations  made  to 
him.  Even  Olshausen,  who  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  paradise,  and  supposes  the  latter 

^  Our  argument  does  not  require  that  any  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  particle 
up  in  our  English  version.  The  verb  apirdCco  (v.  4)  does  not  of  itself  indicate 
the  direction  of  motion,  but  only  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and  the  passive¬ 
ness  of  the  object.  We  may  therefore  translate  was  snatc/ted,  cautjht  or  curried 
away  into  paradise  (see  Matt.  13:  19.  Acts  8:30).  The  same  word,  however, 
occurs  in  v.  2,  and  undoubtedly  in  the  same  sense,  where  Paul  is  said  to  have 
been  caught  up  (apnayitna)  into  or  unto  (e«s)  the  third  heaven.  Now  if  rphov 
cvpoufov  is  identical  in  import  with  ci’s  rbv  wapdSfiffov,  or  at  least  so  far  equivalent 
to  it,  as  to  be  a  general  local  description  of  a  situation,  in  which  6  irapdSeuros  is 
found,  as  seems  to  be  quite  certain,  then  paradise  cannot  be  the  happy  region  or 
side  of  the  underworld,  as  is  imagined ;  for  no  biblical  writer  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  has  ever  thought  of  placing  the  third  heaven  under  the  earth.  Foras¬ 
much,  then,  as  the  third  or  highest  heaven  has  been  always  understood  and  rep¬ 
resented  to  be  tar  above  the  earth,  and  beyond  the  siderial  heavens,  so  apird^u  may 
here  in  both  instances  of  its  occurrence  very  properly  from  the  adjunct  acquire 
the  meaning  of  to  catch  or  snatch  up,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  in  our  English 
Bible,  but  by  most  translators  (see  also  1  Thess.  4:  17.  Rev.  12:  5). 
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to  be  situated  in  the  happy  portion  of  Sheol,  maintains  that,  in 
this  place,  the  two  expressions  used  by  the  Apostle  refer  to 
the  same  thing,  and  denote  the  most  exalted  region  of  light, 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Alford. 

In  the  second  passage  (Rev.  2 :  7.)  we  find  the  following 
declaration.  “  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God'^ 
In  this  place  the  word  paradise  is  universally  admitted  to 
signify  without  doubt  heaven,  considered  as  a  place  of 
exquisite  delight  The  usage  of  the  term  in  the  two  pas¬ 
sages  which  have  been  considered,  warrants  us  in  putting 
the  same  interpretation  upon  it  in  the  only  remaining  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  it  occurs,  unless  there  be  something  special 
and  peculiar  in  it  which  requires  a  different  construction. 
But  we  can  discover  nothing  of  this  sort.  The  objection 
that  our  Saviour  did  not  ascend  to  heaven  until  some  time 
after  his  crucifixion,  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It*is  true 
that,  as  to  his  human  body,  of  which  he  was  speaking,  he  did 
not  immediately  ascend ;  but  he  certainly  did  as  to  his 
divine  nature,  and  so  also,  as  we  think,  as  to  his  human 
soul.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  Rabbinical  use  of  the 
word  paradise.  The  language  of  Paul  and  of  John,  not  to 
say  of  our  Saviour,  implies  a  prior  belief  among  the  Jews, 
or  at  least  of  some  among  them,  that  paradise  was  in 
-  heaven.  Without  this  the  apostles  would  hardly  have 
been  understood.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  one  of 
Witstein’s  quotations  appended  to  Luke.  23  :  43.  Chagiga. 
fol.  14.  2.  “  Four  have  entered  paradise  by  the  hand  of 

God.”  •  The  application  of  this  term  to  denote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  righteous  in  the  future  state,  originated  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  Pye  Smith  (Kitto’s  Cyc.)  with  the  Jews  of  the 
middle  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  “  In 
the  Chaldee  Targums  ‘  the  garden  of  Eden  ’  is  put  as  the 
exposition  of  heavenly  blessedness  (Ps.  90 :  17,  and  other 
places).  The  Talmudical  writings,  cited  by  the  elder  Bux- 

‘  See  Huidekoper.  “  The  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning 
Christ’s  Mission  to  the  Underworld,”  p.  107. 
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torf  (Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm.  p.  1802)  and  John  James  Wiis- 
tein  (N.  T.  Gr.  Vol.  I.  p.  819),  contain  frequent  references 
to  paradise  as  the  immortal  heaven,  to  which  the  spirits  of 
the  just  are  admitted  immediately  upon  their  liberation  from 
the  body.  The  book  of  Sohar  speaks  of  an  earthly  and  a 
heavenly  paradise,  of  which  the  latter  excels  the  former  as 
much  as  darkness  does  light.  (Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  Vol.  I. 
p.  1096).”  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  word 
was  used  by  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
designate  the  heavenly  world.  We  now  turn  to  the  Patris¬ 
tic  use  of  the  word.  The  following  passages  will  show  how 
the  Antenicene  Fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
term.  Origen  believes  in  a  twofold  paradise.  The  former 
he  located  in  the  third  heaven;  the  other  on  earth. 
Of  the  former  he  affirms  that  Paul  heard  in  the  third 
heaven  what,  according  to  his  own  quotation  immediately 
preceding  he  heard  in  paradise.^  In  this  paradise  Adam 
had  originally  been.  “  The  Lord  God,”  says  Origen,  who 
was  a  believer  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  “  cast  him  out 
of  paradise  and  placed  him  over  against  the  paradise  of 
delights,  and  this  was  the  punishment  of  his  fault,  which 
has  certainly  passed  upon  all  men.”^  Of  the  earthly  para¬ 
dise  he  says  :  “  I  think  that  whoever  departs  this  life  in  holi¬ 
ness  will  remain  in  a  certain  place  on  earth  which  the  scrip¬ 
tures  call  paradise,  as  in  a  place  of  instruction.  If  any  one 
is  clean  in  heart,  and  particularly  pure  in  mind  and  quick 
in  the  use  of  his  faculties,  he  will  depart  at  an  early  day, 
and  ascend  without  delay  to  the  region  of  the  air,  and  will 
finally  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.”  ® 

Tertullian  represents  opponents  as  maintaining  the  soul’s 
direct  departure  at  death  to  paradise^  which  he  meets  by 
the  question :  “  How  will  the  soul  be  exhaled  into  heaven  ” 
prior  to  the  judgment?^  It  would  seem  then  that  these 
opponents,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  placed  paradise 

'  Fragmenta,  Vol.  IV.  p.  694.  A.  See  Huidckopcr,  p.  108. 

*  Comment,  in  Rom.  Lib.  V.  4.  0pp.  Vol.  IV.  p.  556. 

’  De  Principiis,  II.  xi.  6.  Vol.  I.  p.  106.  *  See  Haidekoper,  p.  111. 
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in  heaven,  not  in  the  under  world.  Tertullian  himself  some¬ 
times  places  paradise  in  heaven ;  into  which,  however,  he 
contends  that  only  martyrs  are  transferred  immediately  after 
this  life.  “  No  one,”  he  says,  “  on  leaving  the  body  dwells 
immediately  with  the  Lord,  unless  he  who  by  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  martyrdom  shall  go  to  paradise  instead  of  to  the 
under  world.”  ^  In  other  places  Tertullian  places  paradise  on 
the  earth,  but  not  under  it. 

Cyprian  places  paradise  in  heaven,  or  identifies  it  with 
heaven.  “  Let  us  embrace  ”  he  says,  “  the  day  which  assigns 
to  each  his  abode  ;  which  when  we  are  taken  thence  (out  of 
the  world  by  death),  restores  us  to  paradise  and  the  celestial 
kingdom.'”  2  These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  early  Fathers  placed  paradise  either  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth,  or  else  held  to  a  twofold  paradise,  the  one  celestial, 
the  other  terrestrial ;  but  that  they  carefully  avoided  the 
location  of  it  in  the  under  world.s  No  doubt  paradise  is  a 
part  of  HadeSf  taken  in  the  wide,  etymological  sense  of 
invisible  worlds  but  not  in  the  special  sense  of  under  world. 

3.  The  next  passage  relied  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate,  temporary,  and  subterranean  locality  of 
souls,  is  the  parable  of  Lazarus  (Lu.  16  : 19 — 31 ).  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  pop¬ 
ular  notions  of  the  Jews  with  respect  to  Hades,  bore  a  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  the 
costume  of  this  parable  is  made  to  conform  to  the  opinions 
which  then  prevailed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it 
furnishes  any  support  to  the  theory  which  it  is  adduced  to 
support. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed  that  Lazarus  and  Dives  went  to 
different  compartments  of  Hades.  But  the  parable  does  not 
say  that  Lazarus  went  to  Hades  ;  but  was  carried  by  ang‘els 
into  Abraham's  bosom.  This  is  a  figurative  expression,  de¬ 
noting  nearness  to  Abraham,  and  a  participation  in  his 
felicity.  True,  the  early  Christian  Fathers  commonly  placed 


*  De  Resurrect,  carnis,  c.  43,  p.  411.  *  De  Mortalitate,  p.  166. 

8  See  IluUlekoper,  pp.  105 — 117.  Also  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  235,  236. 
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the  locality  of  Abraham’s  bosom  in  the  under  world.  And 
this  they  were  probably  led  to  do  from  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  this  parable.  But  the  respective  abodes  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  were  far  apart,  and  separated  by  an  impassable 
gulf.  “  Nor  is  it  likely,”  says  bishop  Pearson,  that  the  an¬ 
gels,  which  see  the  face  of  God,  would  be  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  convey  the  souls  of  the  just  into  that  place,  where 
the  face  of  God  cannot  be  seen.  When  God  translated 
Enoch,  and  Elias  was  carried  up  in  a  chariot  into  heaven, 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  conveyed  to  a  place  where  there 
was  no  vision  of  God ;  and  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  Mo¬ 
ses  was  with  Elias  as  well  before  as  upon  the  mount ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  conceive  that  Abraham  should  be  in  any 
worse  place  or  condition  than  Enoch  was,  having  as  great  a 
‘  testimony  that  he  pleased  God  ’  as  Enoch  had.”  ^  But 
even  if  we  sujjpose,  with  some,  that  the  story  of  this  parable 
was  a  Rabbinical  one,  applied,  according  to  our  Saviour’s 
custom,  to  his  own  instructive  purposes ;  and  that  the  phrase 
“  Abraham’s  bosom  ”  was  employed  by  the  Rabbins  to  de¬ 
note  the  happy  side  or  upper  region  of  the  under  world,  we 
are  not  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  rep¬ 
resentation.  The  object  of  parables  is  the  inculcation  of 
important  doctrinal  or  moral  truths,  in  the  most  pleasing 
and  impressive  manner.  The  story  may  be  founded  on 
fact,  or  be  entirely  fictitious  ;  and,  provided  the  doctrines  de¬ 
signed  to  be  inculcated  be  true,  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
inculcated  may  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  whether  true  or  false.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  often  difficult  for  us  to  separate  the  drapery  from 
the  truths  which  underlie  it,  and  to  discover  the  precise  point 
or  points  which  a  parable  is  designed  to  illustrate.  The 
context,  which  is  our  principal  guide,  may  fail  to  give  all 
the  information  required,  and  we  may  be  left  to  gather  the 
scope  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  parable^itself.  Still, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  in  compositions  of 
this  kind,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  whole  would  often 


1  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Art.  V. 
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lead  to  the  greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions,  and  that 
consequently  we  must  discriminate  between  the  truths  de¬ 
signed  to  be  inculcated  and  the  costume  and  drapery  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  The  leading  truths  which  appear 
to  be  enforced  in  this  parable  are  these :  that  the  soul  is  im¬ 
mortal,  and  exists  in  a  separate  and  conscious  state  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  ;  that  the  future  condition  of  men 
will  be  according  to  their  real  character,  and  not  according 
to  their  outward  circumstances  in  this  world;  and  that  that 
condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  happy  or  miserable, 
will  be  unchangeable  and  eternal.  The  parable  furnishes 
no  support  to  the  theory  of  an  intermediate  state  and  tem¬ 
porary  abode  of  the  soul  after  death,  which  is  to  be  ex¬ 
changed,  at  the  general  resurrection,  for  another.  It  con¬ 
tains  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

4.  Eph.  4  :  9, 10.  “  Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but 
that  he  also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ? 
He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.”  This  pas¬ 
sage,  in  its  application  to  Christ,  is  susceptible  of  three  in- 
terj)retations.  “  The  lower  parts  of  the  earth,”  may  be  used 
for  the  earth  itself  in  opposition  to  heaven  (Isa.  44 :  2),  and 
would  then  refer  to  the  incarnation  of  Jesus,  including  his 
entire  mediatorial  work  on  earth ;  or,  it  may  denote  the 
grave^  and  then  it  would  refer  to  the  burial  of  Jesus  and  his 
descent  into  the  sepulchre  (Ps.  63  :  9.  Matt.  12 : 40)  ;  or,  it 
may  signify  the  same  as  Hades^  and  then  it  would  have 
reference  to  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos^  taking  the  word 
Hades  either  in  its  more  general  sense  of  the  under  icorld^ 
including  the  local  habitation  both  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
or  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  of  the  soul.  Against  the  last 
interpretation,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  idea  of  a  descent 
into  a  subterranean  region  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  passage  in  the  Psalm  (Ixviii)  on  which  the 
apostle  is  commenting ;  that  the  only  descent  of  which  the 
context  speaks  is  opposed  to  the  ascending  to  heaven  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  opposition  so  often  expressed  in  other  places 
and  in  other  forms  of  expression  (e.  g.  John  3:13.  6  ;  38.  8 : 
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14.  16  :  28).’  It  is  most  probable  that  the  genitive  7^9, 
as -Winer  thinks,^  is  the  genitive  of  apposition,  and  exegeti- 
cal  of  Ta  Kardarepa  p>€pr],  and  that  the  expression  means  “  the 
lower  parts,”  viz.  “  the  earth  ”  (see  2  Cor.  5  : 5.  Rom.  8  :  23. 
4 : 11,  etc.  Comp.  Acts  2 : 19,  where  the  heaven  above  is 
apposed  to  the  earth  beneath  ;  and  John  8  :  23).  If  this  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage,  then  it  lends  no  support  to  the 
theory  we  are  controverting.  Indeed,  so  doubtful  is  its 
meaning,  that  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  place  very 
little  reliance  upon  it.  (See  Browne’s  Exp.  of  the  xxxix  Ar¬ 
ticles,  p.  88.) 

(5)  The  last  passage  which  we  shall  notice,  as  relied  upon 
to  prove  the  existence  of  an  intermediate,  subterranean  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  disembodied  souls,  is  1  Pet.  3 :  18 — 20.  “  Being 
put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit ;  by 
which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison, 
which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.”  This  is 
confessedly  a  very  obscure  and  difficult  passage,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  interpretation  which  has  been  given  of  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  view  generally  adopted  by  Protestant  di¬ 
vines  at  the  preijent  day  is,  that  by  “the  Spirit”  in  this 
place  is  meant — not  the  human  soul  of  Jesus,  but  either 
the  Holy  Spirit)  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  divine  na- 
ture  of  Christ,  —  the  “  Spirit  of  holiness,”  according  to  which 
he  is  “  the  Son  of  God,”  in  contradistinction  to  his  being 
“  the  Son  of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;  ”  i.  e.,  as  to  his 
human  nature.  In  or  as  to  this  divine  Spirit  he  preached 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Noah  to  the  antediluvians, 
none  of  whom,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  believed,  except 
the  small  number  who  were  saved  in  the  ark.  Another  in¬ 
terpretation  has  been  propounded  by  Doctors  Skinner  and 
Browne.®  According  to  these  critics,  the  phrase,  “quick¬ 
ened  in  the  Spirit,”  signifies  spiritually  quickened)  and  refers 


1  See  Hodge’s  Commentary  on  Ephesians. 

^  Grammar  of  N.  T.  ^  48.  2. 

*  See  Biblical  Repository  for  April  184-3,  p.  470,  and  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 
Nov.  1847,  p.  708. 
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to  the  moral  power  and  results  of  Christ’s  mediatorial  work, 
“the  spiritual  life  and  power  conferred  on  the  Saviour  as 
the  reward  of  his  disinterested  labors  in  the  cause  of  God’s 
honor  and  man’s  salvation,”  which  “  was  illustriously  mani¬ 
fested  in  that  wonderful  quickening  of  his  apostles  by  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  in  communicating,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
ministry,  spiritual  life  and  all  its  concomitant  and  following 
blessings,  to  a  multitude  of  souls  dead  in  sin.”  By  “the 
spirits  in  prison,”  we  are  to  understand,  sinful  but  living 
men,  righteously  condemned  for  their  guilt  and  depravity ; 
the  slaves  and  captives  of  Satan,  shackled  with  the  fetters 
of  sin.  The  coming  and  preaching  describe,  not  what  our 
Lord  did  bodily  {a-apKiKm  or  (TCi)/j.aTiKcl>^),  but  what  he  did 
spiritually  (Trvev/jLaTiKm) ;  not  what  he  did  personally,  but 
by  the  instrumentality  of  others.  According  to  the  first 
interpretation,  the  preaching  of  Christ  refers  to  a  period  long 
anterior  to  his  incarnation ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  refers 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  his  resurrection  and  ascension  into 
heaven.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  inquiry  to  determine 
which  of  these  is  the  true  or  more  probable  meaning  of  the 
passage.  They  are  both  equally  opposed  to  the  notion  that 
Christ’s  mission  and  preaching  were  to  disembodied  spirits  in 
Hades,  which  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  those, 
whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  who  appeal  to  it  in 
support  of  the  Article  in  the  Creed.  These  differ  as  to  the 
particular  compartment  in  Hades  intended  by  <f>v\aKi], 
prison.  Some  suppose  it  to  denote  the  unhappy  side  —  the 
lower  region  —  the  special  locality  and  abode  of  the  wicked 
and  impenitent  =  Taprapov,  lyeewa,  d^v<7ao<;.  Others  make 
it  refer  to  the  happy  side  —  the  upper  region — paradise  — 
Abraham's  bosom^  or  the  Limbus  patrum  of  the  Romanists. 
The  latter  view  is  ingeniously  advocated  by  Bishop  Horsley, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  Hobart,  Bloomfield,  H.  Browne, 
and  many  others,  especially  in  the  Episcopal  church.  The 
learned  Bishop  maintains  that  the  Greek  word  <f)v\aKy^ 
translated  prison^  simply  denotes  a  place  of  safe-keepings  and 
accordingly  proposes  to  render  the  clause  in  Peter  thus: 
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“  He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  safe-keeping.”  He 
thinks  that  the  persons  in  safe-keeping,  to  whom  the  Apostle 
particularly  refers,  were  the  antediluvians,  who  had  been 
disobedient,  but  who  before  their  death,  were  brought  to 
repentance  and  faith.  And  he  supposes  that  Christ  in  his 
disembodied  state  went  to  this  subterranean  <f>v\aKi],  not  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  repentance  or  faith,  because  the 
preaching  of  either  comes  too  late  to  the  departed  soul,  and 
because  these  souls  had  believed  and  repented,  or  they  would 
not  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  nether  regions  which  the 
soul  of  the  Redeemer  visited;  nor  with  a  view  to  announce 
any  liberation  of  them  from  we  know  not  what  purgatorial 
pains,  of  which  the  scriptures  give  not  the  slightest  intima¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  went  to  proclaim  to  them  the  glad  tidings  that 
he  had  actually  offered  the  sacrifice  of  their  redemption,  and 
was  about  to  appear  before  the  Father  as  their  intercessor.* 
This  hypothesis  of  the  Bishop  is,  we  think,  liable  to 
serious  objections,  both  philological  and  theological.  We 
wait  for  the  production  of  a  single  passage  from  the  New 
Testament  which  sustains  him  in  the  interpretation  which 
he  has  put  upon  the  word  ^vKaKrj.  This  word,  which 
properly  signifies  ivatch^  guards  is  appled  to  the  act  of  keep¬ 
ing  watch,  guarding  (Luke  2 :  8) ;  to  the  persons  who  are  siet 
to  watch,  a  watch^  guard  (Acts  12 :  10) ;  to  the  place  where  a 
watch  is  kept,  a  watch-posty  station  (Rev.  18:  2) ;  and  to  the 
place  where  any  one  is  watched  or  guarded,  wardy  custodpy 
a  prison.  The  signification  of  prisoUy  as  denoting  a  place  of 
penal  confinement,  is  unquestionably  the  predominant  one 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  meaning  in  at  least  thirty- 
five  instances  out  of  forty-seven  in  which  it  occurs ;  whereas 
not  a  solitary  instance  does  the  Bishop  appeal  to  in  support 
of  the  signification  which  he  assigns  to  the  word.  A  slight 
analogy  to  the  signification  advocated  by  the  Bishop,  may 
be  thought  to  exist  in  Luke  2 :  8,  where  the  shepherds  at 
Bethlehem  are  said  to  have  been  “  keeping  watch  over  their 
flocks  by  night;”  but  it  is  one  which  will  not  hold  on  close 


*  Sec  Bishop  Horsley’s  Serm.  XX.-  Vol.  II. 
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comparison,  “  safe  custody  or  keeping f  which  is  equivalent 
to  protection^  implies  the  presence  or  probability  of  danger; 
but  what  further  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who 
have  passed  their  present  probation  ?  What  is  the  class 
of  enemies  from  whom  the  spirits  of  departed  saints  or  pen¬ 
itents  need  to  be  guarded  ?  On  what  side  is  it  that  they  are 
threatened  with  assault?  Of  what  nature  are  those  at¬ 
tempts  on  their  happiness  against  which  vigilance  has  to  be 
exercised?  Saints  are  kept^  and  need  to  be  kept,  by  the 
power  of  God  only  unto  the  salvation  (1  Peter  1 :  5)  which 
awaits  them  on  their  release  from  this  world.”  ’ 

The  reason  also  assigned  by  the  Bishop  for  the  mission 
of  Christ  to  the  under  world,  can  scarcely  be  called  anything 
but  puerile.  It  had  no  important  object,  and  was  followed 
by  no  results.  He  went,  it  seems,  to  announce  to  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  penitents  the  great  fact  that  he  had  completed  his 
work  of  redemption.  But  why  was  his  preaching  or  an¬ 
nouncement  confined  to  them  ?  Were  not  the  souls  of  the 
post-diluvian  penitents  equally  interested  in  the  joyful  tid¬ 
ings  ?  Why  then  are  they  passed  by  in  silence  ? 

An  angelic  choir  was  deputed  to  give  information  to  the 
living  inhabitants  of  earth,  of  Christ’s  incarnation  to  enter 
on  his  work  of  mercy.  Could  not  the  same  angelic  messen¬ 
gers  have  proclaimed  to  the  antediluvians  in  paradise  the 
completion  of  his  work  ? 

What  scriptural  authority  is  there  moreover,  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  antediluvians  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
them  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Noah  ?  It  is  indeed  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  of  them  might  have  repented  at  the  last 
moment,  when  it  was  too  late  to  escape  the  threatened  des¬ 
truction,  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  of  it.  Indeed, 
the  contrary  seems  to  be  distinctly  implied  in  such  passages 
as  Luke  17 :  27  ;  2  Pet.  2:5;  Heb.  11 :  7.  The  assump¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  the  whole  theory 
is  consequently  baseless.  That  the  souls  of  the  pious  on 
leaving  the  body  pass  immediately  to  heaven,  we  think  is 
perfectly  clear  from  the  declaration  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  5 :  6 — 8) : 


1  Kitto’s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  Jan.  1853,  p.  451. 
VoL.  XVI.  No.  62.  30 
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“  We  are  always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  (for  we 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight)  ;  we  are  confident,  I  say,  and 
*  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present 
(lit.  to  be  at  home)  with  the  Lord.”  This  passage  manifestly 
teaches  that,  when  the  soul  of  the  Christian  departs  from 
the  body,  it  lives  with  Christ,  dwells  where  he  dwells,  and 
enjoys  intimate  familiar  intercourse  with  him  there  :  it  goes 
to  its  home,  its  everlasting  home.  But  to  be  present  or  at 
home  with  Christ  is  certainly  to  be  in  heaven,  for  it  is  there 
in  his  glorified  human  nature,  that  Christ  now  is,  and  not  in 
the  under  world.  Comp,  also  2  Cor.  5:  1,  2. 

Philipp.  1:  23,24.  “I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having 
a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ ;  nevertheless,  to 
abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.”  It  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  doubt  that  to  be  ivith  Christ  in  this  passage  is  a 
phrase  of  the  same  import  as  to  be  present  (or  at  home) 
vnth  the  Lord  in  1  Cor.  5:  8.  Paul  then  here  reiterates  the 
declaration  which  he  had  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  From  these  passages  it  seems  impossible  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Paul  expected  immedi¬ 
ately  after  death  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
felicity  with  his  Saviour.  Comp.  John  17  24.  Stephen, 
Acts  7  :  55,  59. 

That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  will  clearly  appear,  we  think,  from  the  folloAving 
passages.  The  doctrines  held  by  that  church  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  Articles  of  religion,  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
Homilies.  In  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
the  Articles  are  silent.  Not  so  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies.  • 
There  is  the  negative  testimony  arising  from  the  fact  that, 
in  no  part  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  there  any  allusion 
To  a  third  or  intermediate  place  of  abode  —  a  subterranean 
locality  —  for  the  soul  after  death.  And  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  except  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  Art.  HI. 
of  religion,  there  is  a  studied  silence  in  regard  to  Christ’s 
descent  into  hell.  Thus  in  the  Litany  the  following  obse¬ 
crations  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  her  members.  “  By  thy 
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cross  and  passion  ;  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial ;  by 
the  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension.”  Here  the  descent 
into  hell  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Again,  in  the  consecra¬ 
tion  prayer  in  the  Communion  service,  the  following  passage 
occurs  :  “  having  in  remembrance  his  blessed  passion  and  pre¬ 
cious  death,  his  mighty  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension.” 
But  there  is  positive  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  immediate  transition  of  the  soul  after  death  to 
heaven.  Thus  in  the  prayer  for  a  sick  child,  in  the  office 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  worshippers  are  instructed 
to  pray :  “  Or  else  receive  him  into  those  heavenly  habita¬ 
tions  where  the  souls  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
enjoy  perpetual  rest  and  felicity.”  ^  In  the  prayer  for  a  sick 
person  the  following  petition  occurs :  “  Yet,  forasmuch  as  in 
all  appearance  the  time  of  his  dissolution  draweth  nigh,  so 
fit  and  prepare  him,  we  beseech  thee,  against  the  hour  of 
death,  that  after  his  departure  hence  in  peace,  and  in  thy 
favor,  his  soul  may  be  received  into  thine  everlasting  king¬ 
dom.”  So  in  the  Occasional  prayer  for  a  sick  person : 
“  Or  else  give  him  grace  so  to  take  thy  visitation,  that  after 
this  painful  life  ended,  he  may  dwell  with  thee  in  life  ever¬ 
lasting.”  In  the  Burial  service  we  read  :  “  Almighty  God, 
ivith  ichom  do  live  the  spirits  of  those  who  depart  hence  in 
the  Lord  ;  and  icith  ichom  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after 
they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy 
and  feliciiyP  The  language  of  the  Homilies  is  very  explicit 
on  the  subject.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Homily  against 
the  fear  of  death  the  following  passage  occurs  :  “  Let  us  be 
always  of  good  comfort ;  for  we  know  that  so  long  as  we 
be  in  the  body,  we  be  as  it  were  far  from  God  in  a  strange 
country,  subject  to  many  perils,  walking  without  perfect 
sight  and  knowledge  of  Almighty  God,  only  seeing  him  by 
faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  we  have  a  courage  and 
desire,  rather  to  be  at  home  ivUh  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ, 
far  from  the  body ;  where  we  behold  his  Godhead,  as  he  is, 
face  to  face,  to  our  everlasting^  comfort.  These  be  Paul’s 


*  The  same  language  occurs  in  the  Occasional  prayer  for  a  sick  child. 
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words  in  effect ;  whereby  we  may  perceive,  that  the  life  in 
this  world  is  resembled  and  likened  to  a  pilgrimage  in  a 
strange  country,  far  from  God  ;  and  that  death,  deliveritt^ 
us  from  our  bodies^  doth  send  us  straight  home  into  our  own 
country^  and  maketh  us  to  dwell  presently  with  God  for  ever^ 
in  everlasting  rest  and  quietness^ 

Again,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Homily  on  prayer,  there 
occur  the  following  passages  :  “  The  scripture  doth  ackmwl- 
edge  but  two  places  after  this  life  ;  the  one  proper  to  the 
elect  and  blessed  of  God,  the  other  to  the  reprobate  and 
damned  souls,  as  may  be  well  gathered  by  the  parable  of 
Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,”  etc.  —  “  Where  is  then  the 
third  place.,  which  they  (the  Romanists)  call  purgatory  ? 
Augustine  doth  only  acknowledge  two  places  after  this  life, 
heaven  and  hell.  As  for  the  third  place,  he  doth  plainly  deny 
that  there  is  any  such  to  be  found  in  all  scripture.”  —  “  As 
the  scripture  teacheth  us,  let  us  think  that  the  sold  of  man 
passing  out  of  the  body,  goeth  straightways  either  to  heaven  or 
else  to  hell;  whereof  the  one  needeth  no  prayer,  and  the 
other  is  without  redemption.”  ^ 

Such  being  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  regard  to  the  future  state,  it  only  remains  to  re¬ 
concile  this  with  the  Article  of  Christ’s  descent  into  hell. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  she  designs  to  teach  one  doctrine 
in  her  Liturgy  and  Homilies  and  another  in  her  Creed  and 
Articles  of  religion.  The  two  can  be  harmonized  only  by 
putting  a  liberal  construction  on  the  creeds.  And  this  has 
been  done  by  the  American  church  herself,  in  the  Ru¬ 
bric  prefixed  to  the  Creed,  in  which  she  substitutes  the 
words :  “  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits,”  as  of 
equivalent  import.  The  terms  in  which  this  substitute  is 
couched  are  quite  general  and  indefinite.  By  employing 
the  verb  went  in  the  place  of  descended,  she  virtually  repu- 


*  In  the  Articles  of  religion,  probably  drawn  up  by  Usher,  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  a. 
1615,  we  find  the  following  declaration  on  this  subject:  §  101.  “After  this  life  is 
ended  the  souls  of  God’s  children  will  be  presently  received  into  heaven,  there  to 
eiyoy  unspeakable  comforts ;  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  there  to 
endure  endless  torments.” 
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diates  the  hypothesis  of  a  subterranean  cavity  as  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  disembodied  souls.  And  the  phrase  “  place  of 
departed  spirits,”  determines  nothing  as  to  an  intermediate 
locality,  separate  and  distinct  from  both  heaven  and  hell. 
It  merely  affirms  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  at  his  death  went  to 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  invisible,  spiritual  world.  Thus 
understood  the  dogma  of  Christ’s  descent  into  hell,  is  freed 
from  all  difficulty  and  mystery,  and  made  plain  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  every  mind,  as  well  as  consonant  with  the 
general  tenor  of  scripture.  —  The  results  to  which  we  are 
brought  by  the  preceding  remarks  are : 

1.  That  the  soul  of  man  does  not  die  or  sleep  with  the 
body,  but  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  latter, 
passes  into  a  separate  disembodied,  conscious  state,  and  into 
its  appropriate  place  (so  far  as  spirits  may  be  supposed  to 
occupy  place),  either  of  enjoyment  or  of  suffering,  —  its 
heaven  or  its  hell,  —  according  to  the  moral  character  which 
it  may  possess. 

2.  That  there  is  no  third  intermediate  place  of  spiritual 
existence ;  no  subterranean  habitation  of  disembodied  souls, 
either  of  probation  or  of  purgation  ;  no  imaginary  para¬ 
dise  in  the  under  world  where  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  pre¬ 
served  in  safe  keeping  ;  no  limbus  patrum,  no  limbus 
infantum,  no  purgatory. 

3.  That  our  Saviour,  according  to  the  Creed,  was  perfect 
man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  having  a  human  soul  no  less 
than  a  human  body. 

4.  That  when  crucified  he  died  in  reality  and  not  merely 
in  appearance  (syncope),  since  there  took  place  an  actual 
separation  of  his  soul  and  body. 

5.  That  the  idle  and  unprofitable  question  as  to  the  object 
of  Christ’s  descent  into  Hades  is  precluded ;  a  question 
which  greatly  perplexed  the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
Reformers,  and  led  to  the  invention  of  many  absurd  and 
unscriptural  theories. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  .®SCHYLUS. 


BT  PROF.  WILLIAM  S.  TYLER,  D.  !>.,  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

^  There  could  be  no  greater  misapprehension  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  drama,  than  to  judge  of  it  by  the  modern  thea- 
tre.  They  have  little  in  common  but  the  name.  The  points 
of  contrast  are  more  numerous  and  more  striking  than  the 
points  of  resemblance.  The  modern  drama  is  exhibited 
within  doors,  in  the  night,  and  by  gas  light  or  candle  light. 
The  ancient  was  by  day,  in  the  open'atr,-tmd  beneath  the 
broad,  pure  light  of  heaven.  The  modern  theatre  is  a  com¬ 
mon  building  ;  and  though  of  extraordinary  size  and  splen¬ 
dor,  yet  enclosed  by  walls  and  roof,  and  capable  at  most  of 
containing  only  two  or  three  thousand  people.  The  Greek 
theatre  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  side  of  the 


Acropolis,  or  built  up  with  quarried  stone  on  a  scale  of  simi¬ 
lar  magnificence ;  and  it  counted  its  audience  by  tens  of 
thousands.  The  spectators  in  a  Parisian  theatre  can  see 
nothing  but  the  theatre,  with  its  temporary  and  insignificant 
adornings.  The  Acropolis,  the  Agora,  the  porticoes,  the 
temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  all  the  architectural  splen¬ 
dors  of  Athens,  clustered  around  those  who  gathered  in  the 
theatre  of  Dionysos ;  all  the  natural  and  historical  glories  of 
Attica  were  spread  before  them.  As  they  had  no  covering 
but  the  blue  sky,  and  no  light  but  the  bright  sun,  the  singu¬ 
larly  deep,  liquid,  blue  sky,  and  the  wonderfully  bright  sun 
of  Greece,  so  the  horizon  was  the  only  limit  to  their  field 
of  vision. 


The  modern  theatre  is  a  private  speculation,  patronized 
it  may  be  by  royalty,  and  sometimes  attended  by  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  where  monarchy  and  aristocracy  exist,  but  for  the 
most  part  filled  and  supported  by  the  lowest  and  the  worst 
of  the  population.  At  Athens,  the  theatre  was  a  public  in¬ 
stitution,  the  expenses  were  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  out 
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of  the  public  treasury ;  the  government  was  the  proprietor 
and  manager,  and  the  audience  was  the  enlightened,  the  re¬ 
fined,  the  sovereign  people  of  Athens,  together  with  the  elite 
from  all  the  principal  cities  of  Greece.  The  theatre,  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  is  generally, 
if  not  universally,  a  school  of  vice  and  crime,  in  which  bad 
men  and  women  teach  other  men  and  women,  not  quite  so 
bad  as  themselves,  to  gratify  their  appetites  and  passions, 
and  to  become  the  pests  of  society.  The  theatre,  as  it  was 
in  its  palmy  days  in  the  Grecian  cilies,  was  a  school  of 
good  morals  and  religion,  taught  by  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  their  times ;  for  such  were  the  tragic  poets  in  the  age  of 
the  immortal  triumvirate  of  Greek  tragedy  ;  and  the  poets 
themselves  were  not  only  the  authors  but  the  actors,  or  at 
least  the  trainers  of  the  actors,  of  their  own  dramas ;  and  as 
tragedy  was  the  consummate  flower  of  Greek  poetry,  the 
epic  and  the  lyric,  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  united 
in  one  perfect  blossom,  so  was  it  also  the  opening  bud  of 
ethical  philosophy  and  theology.  As  it  was  taught  in  the 
school  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  so  was  it  the  teacher  of  Soc¬ 
rates  and  Plato,  and  of  the  great  Athenian  orator,  in  whom 
the  ethics  as  well  as  the  eloquence,  the  practical  i)liilosophy 
as  well  as  the  elegant  literature  of  Greece  culminated. 
Such  is  the  rank  which  Milton  assigns  the  tragedians  in  his 
splendid  description  of  Athens  in  the  Paradise  Lost : 

“  What  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  or  lambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received. 

In  high  sententious  maxims,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing.” 


The  modern  drama  aspires  only  to  amuse  the  theatre -going 
multitude.  The  ancient  was  designed,  not  more  for  enter¬ 
tainment  than  for  instruction.  Modern  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments,  if  not  in  open  hostility  to  religion,  are  habitually  irre¬ 
ligious.  Greek  tragedy  grew  up  in  connection  with  religious 
worship,  and  constituted  not  only  a  popular  but  a  sacred 
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element  in  the  festivals  of  the  gods.i  “  The  theatre  was  in¬ 
vented,”  says  an  old  Roman  writer,  “  for  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  for  the  delight  of  men.” 

In  short,  strange  as  it  may  sound  in  modern  ears,  the 
Greek  stage  was,  more  nearly  than  anything  else,  the  Gretdc 
pulpit.  With  a  priesthood  that  sacrificed  but  did  not  preach, 
with  few  books  of  any  kind  and  no  Bible,  the  people  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  oral  instruction  for  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  as  they  learned  their  rights  and  duties  as  citi¬ 
zens  from  their  orators,  so  they  hung  on  the  lips  of  the 
“  lofty,  grave  tragedians,”  for  instruction  touching  their  ori¬ 
gin,  duty,  and  destiny  as  moral  and  immortal  beings.  As 
the  Pnyx  was  their  legislative  hall,  and  the  Bema  the  source 
of  their  deliberative  eloquence,  so  their  demonstrative  elo¬ 
quence,  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  proceeded  from  the 
stage  and  resounded  through  the  theatre.  Greek  tragedy 
is  essentially  didactic,  ethical,  mythological,  religious./  It 
was  the  express  office  of  the  chorus,  which  held  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  ancient  drama,  to  interpret  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Providence,  to  justi^  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  truth,  virtue,  and  piety.  Hence  it  was 
composed  usually  of  aged  men,  whose  wisdom  was  fitted  to 
instruct  in  the  true  and  the  right,  or  of  young  women,  whose 
virgin  purity  would  instinctively  shrink  from  falsehood  and 

•  wrong.  The  chief  end  of  tragedy,  according  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  is  to  purify  the  heart  and  regulate  the  passions ;  to 
which  end,  the  rhythm  of  the  choral  dance,  the  harmony  of 
the  music,  and  the  metre  of  the  verse  conspired  with  the 
moral  lessons  more  directly  taught  by  the  characters,  the 

•  chorus,  and  the  plot.  Tragedy,  in  its  very  nature,  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Greeks,  transported  the  hearer  out  of  himself 
and  away  from  the  present.  It  carried  him  back  towards  the 
origin  of  our  race,  up  nearer  to  the  providence  and  presence 

*  It  may  be  said,  that  the  modern  drama  had  a  similar  origin  in  the  Mediasval 
“  Mysteries.”  But  it  lias  quite  forgotten  its  original. 

^  Theatra  cxcogitata  cultus  deorum  et  hominum  delectationis  causa.  Valerius 
Maximus,  as  quoted  by  Blackie,  who  places  the  passage  on  the  title-page  of  his 
translation  of  .iEschylus  into  English  verse. 
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of  the  gods,  and  on  toward  the  retributions  of  another 
world.  With  few  exceptions,  the  subjects  are  mythological. 
The  characters  are  heroes  and  demigods,  monsters,  it  may 
be,  in  crime,  but  their  punishment  is  equally  prodigious : 
sin  and  suffering  always  go  together.  They  illustrate,  by 
their  lips  and  in  their  lives,  the  providence  and  the  retribu¬ 
tive  justice  of  God.  The  plot  turns  on  some  great  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  divine  government,  which  is  further  explained  and 
enforced  in  the  sublime  strains  of  the  chorus.  The  myth, 
out  of  Homer  or  Hesiod  —  no  myth,  but  a  sacred  reality,  to 
the  audience  —  is  the  text ;  the  corypheus  is  the  preacher ; 
and  the  choir  repeat  the  doctrine,  investing  it  with  all  the 
sanctity  and  majesty  of  their  sacred  lyrics.  Nor  is  prayer 
wanting  in  these  ancient  liturgies  {XeiTovpylai),  since  the 
choruses  consist,  in  no  small  part,  of  direct  addresses  to  the 
deity. 

While  this  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  the  great  masters  of 
Greek  tragedy,  iEschy^lus  is  preeminently  the  theological 
poet  of  Greece.  The  gods  themselves,  the  inferior  gods,  are 
not  unfrequently  the  actors  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  his 
dramas  ;  and  they  handle  the  grand  themes  of  theology 
very  much  as  they  are  handled  by  the  good  and  evil  angels 
in  the  Paradise  Lost.  His  human  characters,  even  though 
stained  with  blood,  breathe  sentiments  of  piety ;  or  if  they 
dare  utter  proud  or  rebellious  words,  it  is  but  a  prelude  to 
their  certain  and  dreadful  overthrow.  The  great  problems 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  religious  faith  and  practice  — 
the  same  problems  which  are  discussed  by  Job  and  his  three 
friends  —  are  the  main  staple  of  nearly  all  his  tragedies. 
With  him,' these  were  not  idle  speculations.  They  were 
practical  questions,  with  which  his  own  mind  had  mani¬ 
festly  struggled,  on  which  his  own  destiny  was  suspended, 
and  into  the  solution  of  which  he  enters  with  not  a  little  of 
the  earnestness  of  a  personal  religious  experience.  The  ear¬ 
lier  poets,  Homer,  Hesiod,  the  sacred  poets,  and  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  had  looked  at  them 
in  their  more  purely  poetical  aspects,  had  believed  the 
myths,  perhaps,  with  a  more  literal  and  implicit  faith.  The 
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subsequent  philosophers,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  devel¬ 
oped  them  more  fully  in  a  system  of  doctrines.  4  ^Eschylus 
stands  on  the  dividing  line  between  them,  no  less  poeti¬ 
cal  than  the  former,  scarcely  less  philosophical  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  more  intensely  practical,  personal,  and  theological 
than  either.  The  poet,  who  most  resembles  him  in  modern 
times,  is  the  Puritan  poet  of  Old  England.  A  believer  in 
metempsychosis  might  well  maintain  that  the  same  soul 
dwelt  in  them  both.  To  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Prometheus  of  the  former  and  the  Satan 
of  the  latter,  which  was  in  part,  doubtless,  the  result  of  in¬ 
tentional  imitationj  and  not  to  speak  of  a  similar  license  in 
coining  or  rather  forging/ponderous  poetical  epithets  ;  both 
were  characterized~by'^the  same  matchless  sublimity,  both 
possessed  by  the  same  strong  political  and  patriotic  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  both  fired  with  the  same  intense  earnestness  of 
religious  feeling.  Dante  was  another  kindred  spirit.  The 
Inferno,  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Prometheus  Bound, 
should  be  read  and  studied  together.  ^The  Agamemnon  is 
often  and  justly  compared  with  Macbeth.  But  the  English 
tragedy  illustrates  more  the  workings  of  the  human  soul, 
while  the  Greek  leads  us  to  think  almost  entirely  of  the 
providence  of  God.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  the  tragedies 
of  ^schylus  find  their  nearest  counterpart  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  other  book,  of  which  the 
reader  of  ^schylus  will  be  more  frequently  reminded.  The 
form  of  both  is  dramatic.  The  scene  in  both  is  primitive. 
The  characters  are  the  patriarchs  and  princes  of  an  early  age. 
The  interlocutors  discuss  the  same  subjects.  The  same  sub¬ 
lime  and  awful  mystery  casts  its  dark  shadow  over  them. 
They  grapple  with  themes  too  vast  for  their  comprehension, 
^hey  wrestle  with  beings  too  mighty  to  be  resisted.  They 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  contrast  between  the  littleness 
and  vileness  of  man,  and  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God. 
And  they  cry  out :  “  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  pure  ? 
How  shall  man  be  just  with  his  Maker  ?  Who,  by  search¬ 
ing,  can  find  out  God  ?  Lo  !  these  are  parts  of  his  ways  ; 
but  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand  ?  ”  (  It  is 
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not,  then,  a  misnomer,  to  speak  of  the  theology  of  JEschylus  ; 
nor  can  it  fail  to  be  a  question  of  deep  interest :  What  were 
the  theological  opinions  of  such  a  mind,  so  far  removed  from 
the  light  of  revelation  ? 

1.  Sources  of  Religious  Knoicledge. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  con¬ 
sidering  such  a  subject,  is  the  source  or  sources  from  which 
the  thoughtful  and  devout,  who  lived  before  the  dawn  of 
revelation,  derived  their  religious  faith,  and  what  the  author¬ 
ity  on  which  it  rested. 

The  most  fruitful  of  all  these  sources  is  tra^Uon^  tradition, 
however,  having  its  origin,  according  to  the  cornmon  opinion, 
in  a  primeval  revelation  or  direct  communication  from  God. 
They  received  their  religious  opinions  and  observances, — 
the  religion  of  the  family  and  the  religion  of  the  state  —  as  . 
an  inheritance  from  their  fathers,  who,  in  like  manner,  had 
received  the  same  bequest  from  theirs ;  and  thus  it  had 
come  down,  like  the  heir-looms  in  their  families,  like  the 
blood  in  their  veins,  from  their  earliest  progenitors^  Nor  did 
they  deem  this  mere  blind  credulity,  trusting  in  a  long  line 
of  ancestors  each  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  and  therefore 
the  entire  chain  hanging  without  any  support.  They 
claimed  iipt  to  rest  on  human  authority  as  their  ultimate 
reliance.  yPhe  higher  and  better  classes,  the  aristocracy  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  as  well  as  of  birth  traced  their  re¬ 
ligion,  as  they  did  their  race,  back  ultimately  to  the  gods,  or 
to  men  who  walked  with  the  gods  and  talked  with  them 
face  to  face,yikc  our  first  parents  and  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  universality  of  this  persuasion  would, 
of  itself,  entitle  it  to  no  small  credit  as  an  instinctive  belief, 
if  it  were  not  expressly  sanctioned  by  revelation;  and  cor¬ 
rupt  and  erroneous  as  many  of  the  superstitions  (that  is,  sur¬ 
viving  relics  of  the  earliest  times)  are,  which  the  difterent 
heathen  nations  thus  hold  in  common,  yet  there  is  enough 
of  general  resemblance,  both  in  the  form  and  substance  of 
these  traditions,  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  did  originally 
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proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  that  a  primeval  revelation 
or  direct  communication  from  heaven.  On  the  subject  of 
future  punishment  especially,  the  Greek  poets  and  philos¬ 
ophers  are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  tradition.  Thus 
Plato  habitually  throws  his  descriptions  of  a  future  state 
into  the  form  of  a  myth^  as  he  sometimes  calls  them,  though 
at  others  he  is  careful  to  declare,  that  they  are  not  but 

\6yoL  (cf.  Gorgias,  523),  whose  truth  he  does  not  indeed 
know,  but  he  believes  them  to  be  true,  and  insists  that  they 
are  entitled  to  universal  belief.i  In  reference  to  the  gods, 
also,  he  says  (TimsBus,  40,  D.),  that  “  the  subject  is  too  great 
for  us,  but  we  must  believe  those  who  have  spoken  of  it 
aforetime,  who,  being,  as  they  said,  the  offspring  of  the  gods, 
doubtless  knew  their  own  sires,  and  must  not  be  disbelieved 
when  they  tell  us,  as  it  were,  things  pertaining  to  their  own 
household.”  And  so  ^schylus,  when  he  speaks  of  a  great 
truth  in  reference  to  the  unseen  world,  or  a  great  law  of 
the  divine  providence  and  existence,  very  often  refers  to  it  as 
a  X0709  (Suppliants,  230 ;  Eumenides,  4,  etc.),^  or  a 
(Choephorae,  312,  etc.),  and  often  applies  to  it  an  epithet, 
such  as  yepcoVf  Tptyepcov,  7ra\al(f>aTo<i  (Ibid.;  Ag.  750),  expres¬ 
sive  of  its  antiquity  and  sacredness. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  sacred  traditions  are  those  world-old 
world -wide  maxims  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  piety,  which 
l^ing  the  voice  of  mankind,  are  also  the  voice  of  God  :  vox 
populi,  vox  Dei ;  which  iEschylus  delights  to  honor,  like  the 
old  English  poet,^ 


“  The  people’s  voice  the  voice  of  God  we  call, 

And  what  are  proverbs  but  the  people’s  voice, 
Coined  first,  and  current  made  by  public  choice  ? 
Then  sure  they  must  have  weight  and  truth  withal.” 


*  Compare  the  Seventh  Epistle,  where  it  is  said :  “We  ought  always  to  believe 
those  ancient  and  sacred  words,  which  declare  the  soul  to  be  immortal,”  iret^ea-- 
dai  de  ovTcci  alel  XPV  ‘’‘oTs  vakaioTs  Tt  Kal  Upo7s  \6yots,  o%  Si)  fnjvvovcrw  ri(uv  adava- 
Tov  '\ivxh*' 

Tlie  citations  are  made  according  to  the  Lcipsic  edition  of  Tauchnitz.  The 
arrangement  differs  much  in  different  editions. 

8  Cited  by  Trench  in  his  Lessons  on  Proverbs. 


Oracles  are  another  source  of  religious  knowledge,  and 
especially  of  guidance  in  religious  duty,  to  which  ^schylus 
often  alludes,  and  generally  in  terms  of  profound  respect. 
Thus  Inachus,  father  of  lo,  sends  frequent  messengers  to 
Pytho  (Delphi),  and  to  Dodona,  to  learn  what  he  must  do 
or  say  to  please  the  gods,  and  receives  in  return  “  ambiguous 
answers,  obscurely  worded  and  hard  to  be  understood.” 
(Prometheus  Vinctus,  660,  seq.).  But  at  last  there  came 
a  clear  and  distinct  response,  commanding  the  father  to 
banish  his  daughter  from  home  and  country,  and  let  her 
wander  an  exile  to  distant  lands,  under  penalties  so  frightful 
as  to  enforce  an  instant  though  reluctant  obedience.  Jupiter 
is  the  o^inal  source  of  oracles.  They  are  comrnunicated, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  through  Apollo^  Jupiter’s  son  and 
proph^FIfEumenides,  18),  who  derives  his  surname  Loxias 
from  his  prophetic  office,  being  as  it  were  the  X6709,  word  of 
Jove,’  and  who,  from  his  prophetic  seat,  never  gives  forth  a 
response  which  his  father,  and  the  father  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  has  not  commanded  him  to  give  (Eumen.  616).“ 


Apollo,  of^ course,  qrdmarily  speaks  through  the  lips  of  ffis 
inspired  priestess,  who  is  /m  voice,  as  he  is„  Jove’s.;  though 
in  the  Eumenides,  Apollo  is  represented  as  appearing  in  his 
own  person  as  one  of  the  characters  of  the  drama,  and 
pleading  with  his  own  lips  the  cause  of  Orestes,  ^schylus 
neyep  intimates  a  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  priestess. 
He  is  manifestly  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of 
oracles.  So  were  all  the  wise  and  good  in  the  wisest  and 
b^  ages  of  Grecian  history.  And  ambiguous  as  they  often 
were,  perverted  as  they  sometimes  were  to  partisan  and  self¬ 
ish  jmrposes,  their  influence  was,  on  the  whole,  on  the  side 
of  truth  and  justice.  Greece,  and  the  ancient  world,  were 
the  better  for  their  existence.  What  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  they  were  in  some  sense  directed  and  overruled  by 
Providence,  and  instead  of  being  under  the  control  of  evil 
spirits,  which  was  the  prevailing  theory  among  the  Christian 


1  Accordin'?  to  another  interpretation,  this  surname  denotes  the  ambiguity  of 
the  oracles.  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  sub  voce. 

«  Cf.  John  7:  16.  8;  28. 

VoL.  XVI.  No.  62. 
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Fathers,  were  intended  to  be  the  forerunners  among  the 
heathen,  as  the  prophets  were  among  the  Jews,  of  the 
Christian  revelation  ?  With  this  supposition  accords  the 
fact,  observed  and  explained  by  Plutarch,  as  best  he  could, 
that  the  heathen  oracles  died  away  as  that  revelation  was 
dawning  upon  the  world.i 

Lots  (Septem  contra  Thebes,  55) ;  auguries  {oracular  birds 
with  unerring  art,  Ibid.  20),  and  other  omens  *  dreams  and 
visions  (Prom.  646 :  Persm  176,  et  al.)  ; 

For  the  mind’s  eye  looks  clearly  out  from  sleep, 

But  mortals  have  no  foresight  in  the  day :  (Eumen.  104.) 

these  arc  all  so  many  different  means  by  which  the  gods 
reveal  the  future,  or  make  known  their  will  to  men. 

There  are  also  prophets — Calehas  (Agamemnon,  248), 
^s^gjldra  (Ibid.  1073),  Amphiaraus  (Theb.  568),  whom 
Apollo  inspires  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  omens, 
oracles,  or  sacrifices,  breathing  into  them  his  own  prophetic 
spirit,  which,  like  ji  ^rnp^st,  tosses  their  agitated  minds,  or 
burns  like  a  fire,  in  their  bones. 

Ah,  what  a  sudden  flame  comes  rushing  on  me  ! 

I  burn,  I  burn.  Apollo,  O  Apollo!  (Agamem.  1256.) 

Woe,  woe  is  me !  Again  the  furious  power 

Swells  in  my  laboring  breast ;  again  commands 

My  bursting  voice,  and  what  I  speak  is  fate.  (Ibid.  1215.) 

Such  are  the  cries  of  Cassandra,  as  she  comes  again  and 
again  under  the  frenzy  of  inspiration,  and  sees,  as  if  they 
were  before  her  eyes,  all  the  past  and  future  calamities  and 
crimes  of  the  house  of  Atreus. 

1  Sec  Plutarch,  dc  Dcfcctu  Oraculorum.  As  this  may  be  a  point  of  some 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers,  the  writer  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  referring 
to  an  Article  on  Plutarch’s  Theology  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  for  July  18.’)2. 
In  this  prince  of  Grecian  moralists,  we  see  the  Ultima  Thule  of  heathen  morality 
and  theology. 

2  I  have  used  the  metrical  versions  of  Potter,  Blackic,  and  Chapman  (in  Black  - 
wood’s)  at  pleasure,  as  they  seemed  most  faithfully  to  represent  the  original. 
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11.  Existence,  Nature,  and  Attributes  of  the  Gods. 

^schylus  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself  in  his 
representations  of  the  gods,  especially  of  the  Supreme  Di¬ 
vinity.  In  his  Prometheus  Bound  he  seems  to  fall  in  with 
those  anthropomorphous  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  which  so 
disfigure  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  Jupiter  of 
this  tragedy  is  an  arbitrary  despot,  who  has  usurped  the 
throne  of  his  father,  and  is  destined  in  turn  to  be  de¬ 
throned  by  one  of  his  descendants,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
future,  which  is  known  only  to  Prometheus,  oppresses  the 
inferior  deities,  and  is  intent  on  the  destruction  of  miserable 
mortals,  —  lustful,  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  cruel  alike  to  the 
victims  of  his  appetite  and  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  and 
lording  it  over  the  universe  with  the  morals  and  the  manners 
of  a  lawless  usurper.  But  it  is  not  quite  fair  or  safe  to  take 
these  as  the  sentiments  of  the  poet  himself.  We  do  not 
gather  the  theology  of  Milton  from  the  rebellious  ravings  of 
Satan  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  nor  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Adversary  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
book  of  Job.^ 

The  character  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  as  it  is  generally 
represented  in  the  other  tragedies,  and  as  it  appears  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  epithets  by  which  he  is  addressed  by  the  chorus, 
corresponds  much  more  nearly  with  our  ideas  of  the  true 
God.  He  is  the  universal  father  —  father  of  gods  and 
men  —  the  universal  cause  (Trammo?,  Ag.  1485) ;  the  all-seer 
and  all-doer  {’Travro’rrry^i,  ’Travepyery'i,  Ibid,  and  Supplices,  139); 
the  all-wise  and  all-controlling  (TrajKpaTi]^,  Sup.  813) ;  the 
just  and  the  executor  of  justice  {BcKT}(f>6po<;,  Ag.  525);  true 
and  incapable  of  falsehood, 

'VfvSr}yope7i'  yhp  ovk  iirlffTarai  <rT6p.a 
rh  Stoi/,  aWii  irav  fvos  reXet*  (Prom.  1031)  ® 

*  This  one-sided  view  w'as  doubtless  balanced  and  corrected  in  the  concluding 
piece  of  the  trilogy,  the  Prometheus  ?7nbound,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Prometheus  Bound,  and  served  to  complete  it,  but  which  is  now 
lost. 

*  Cf.  Tit.  1 ;  2,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  promised. 
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holy  {ayv6<;^  Sup.  650),  merciful  (Trpev/i-evi;?,  Ibid.  139) ;  the 
god  especially  of  the  suppliant  and  the  stranger  (Supplices, 
passim) ;  the  most  high  and  perfect  one  (reXetoi/  v'\lna-Tov, 
Eumen.  28) ;  “  king  of  kings,  of  the  happy  most  happy,  of 
the  perfect  most  perfect  power,  blessed  Zeus :  ” 

&pa^  ivoKTuv,  ficucdpxDV 
iJLaKdfnaTf,  Kcd  TfKtlwv 

Tf\fi6TaTov  Kpdros, ■  6\eif  Zeu*  (Sup.  522.) 

Such  are  some  of  the  titles  by  which  Jupiter  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  addressed ;  such  the  attributes  which  are  most  com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  him.  How  unlike  the  acts  of  lust  and 
violence  which  are  imputed  to  the  same  divinity  by  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  which  are  alluded  to  by  iEschylus, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  Prometheus,  but  in  the  very 
same  chorus  which  commences  with  the  above  sublime 
invocation !  Does  not  this  palpable  inconsistency  lend  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  idea  of  a  primitive  revelation  ?  Must  not 
these  truly  divine  epithets  have  proceeded  originally  from  a 
higher  and  purer  source,  than  the  corrupt  and  corrupting 
fables  which  have  attached  themselves  like  barnacles  to  the 
wrecks  of  primitive  truth  that  have  floated  to  our  shores 
across  the  sea  of  ages  ? 

The  general  resemblance,  suggested  by  these  attributes, 
between  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Greek  tragedies  and  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  derives  additional  force  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  ;  one  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  whose 
mysterious  providence  is  an  unfathomable  abyss,  and  before 
whose  irresistible  power  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
shaken,  and  gods  and  men  are  as  nothing. 

As  Moses  inquires  the  name  of  the  Being  who  commis¬ 
sions  him  to  deliver  Israel,  so  the  chorus  of  Argive  senators 
in  the  Agamemnon  (160)  hesitates  by  what  name  to  invoke 
the  Supreme  Deity : 

Ztb't  SffTis  iroT  iar\Vf  ei  t({5’  av~ 

•  rip  <p!\op  K(K\7)p-fP<p 
rovTo  PIP  rtpoatppfTtw. 
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And  in  accordance  with  these  early  tendencies  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic 
mind,  Paul  finds  at  Athens  an  altar  inscribed  “  to  an  un¬ 
known  God,”  and  substantially  justifies  our  mode  of  inter¬ 
preting  these  resemblances  by  saying  to  the  Athenians : 
“  Whom  therefore  ye  worship  unknowing,  him  declare  I 
unto  you”  (Acts  17  :  23). 

We  are,  however,  effectually  prevented  from  placing  the 
notions  and  traditions  of  .dSschylus  on  the  same  level  with 
Revelation,  by  the  low  and  unworthy,  the  degrading  and 
demoralizing  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  which  intermingle, 
even  in  the  best  tragedies,  with  these  just  ascriptions  of 
truly  divine  honor  and  majesty;  such  for  instance  as  his 
dethronement  of  his  father  (Eumen.  641),  his  quarrels  with 
his  own  wife,  and  amours  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
men  (Sup.  162 — 174,  et  al.),  and  the  fraud  and  treachery 
with  which  he  flatters  poor  mortals,  and  lures  them  on  to 
their  own  destruction  (Pers.  93) : 

SoXJjttTjTty  5’  airdrav  dfou 
tIs  ayifp  ^uarhs  a\v^ei;  k.  t.  A. 

But  when  the  gods  deceive, 

"Wiles  which  immortals  weave, 

"Who  shall  beware  ? 

Who,  when  their  nets  surround. 

Breaks  with  a  nimble  bound 
Out  of  the  snare  ? 

First  they  approach  with  smiles. 

Wreathing  their  hidden  wiles : 

Then  with  surprise 
Seize  they  their  prey ;  and  lo ! 

"Writhing  in  toils  of  woe 
Tangled  he  lies. 

Jupiter  is  the  invisible  deity  of  the  ^schylean  pantheon. 
The  other  gods  —  Apollo,  Athena,  Hermes,  Hephaestus, 
etc.  —  appear  as  personages  of  the  drama,  and  take  part  in 
the  dialogue ;  Jupiter  never.  In  accordance  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  ideas  of  the  good  old  times  in  which  the  scene  is  laid, 
they  walk  the  earth  in  human  form,  and  participate  directly 
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in  the  affairs  of  men ;  he  sits  on  his  throne  and  rules  over 
all ;  or,  if  he  comes  down  to  earth,  it  is  in  a  more  disguised 
form,  as  in  some  myth  which  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  the 
actors,  or  in  the  display  of  his  mighty  power,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  storm  and  the  earthquake  with  which  he  overwhelms 
Prometheus.  Indeed,  as  Muller  has  well  remarked  in  his 
learned  and  profound  dissertations  on  the  Eumenides 
“  With  ^schylus,  as  with  all  men  of  profound  feeling  among 
the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  times,  Jupiter  is  the  only  real 
God  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.  Although  he  is  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  theology  a  generated  God,  arisen  out  of  an 
imperfect  state  of  things,  and  not  produced  till  the  third^ 
stage  of  the  development  of  nature,  still  he  is,  at  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of,  the  spirit  that  pervades  and  governs  the 
Universe.”  As  in  the  epithets  applied  to  him  we  seem  to 
see  the  relics  of  a  primeval  revelation,  so  in  his  immense  su¬ 
periority  to  the  other  gods,  we  see  the  primitive  monotheism 
often  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  polytheistic  error  and 
superstition. 

Besides  the  Most  High  and  Universal  Father,  the  Greek 
mythology  recognizes  an  indefinite  number  of  inferior  dei¬ 
ties,  subordinate  to  his  supreme  authority,  the  messengers 
of  his  will,  and  the  agents  of  his  universal  providence. 
These  appear,  in  the  tragedies  of  H3schylus,  in  the  most  real 
and  practical  light,  now  as  direct  actors  in  the  drama,  now 
as  objects  of  fear  or  trust,  supplication  or  deprecation  to 
mortals,  and  now  as  the  acting  deities  of  this  lower  world ; 
and  we  seem  to  see  the  process  still  going  on  before  our 
eyes,  by  which  they  came  into  so  real  an  existence. 

The  analogy  of  human  life  is  the  fruitful  source  from 
which  many  of  them  sprang.  They  wear  the  human  form. 
They  exhibit  human  appetites,  desires,  and  passions,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  invested  with  more  or  less  of  the 
attributes  of  divinity.  They  stand  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  human  life  to  each  other  and  to  the  Supreme.  It  is  not 

1  Cambridge  edition,  1835,  p.  223. 

The  reigns  of  Uranus  and  Cronus  have  preceded ;  Jupiter’s  is  the  third. 
Cf.  Ag.  168  seqq. 
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good  for  man  or  god  to  be  alone  ;  so  Jupiter  must  have  his 
wife  and  children  —  daughters  as  well  as  sons  —  who,  of 
course,  partake  of  his  nature ;  and  they,  in  turn,  have  their 
children,  who  are  at  a  still  greater  remove  from  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  first  father.  He  is  a  sovereign,  and  must  have 
his  court,  his  messengers,  and  his  ministers,  though  this  is 
represented  much  less  pro  more  humano^  in  ^schylus  than 
in  Homer.  Among  the  “  scraps  from  the  banquet  of  Ho¬ 
mer,”  to  which  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy  modestly  likens 
his  plays,  he  gives  us  none  of  those  tragi-comic,  those  almost 
burlesque  scenes  on  Mount  Olympus,  at  which  the  readers 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  scarcely  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
weep.  When  the  gods  are  the  actors,  the  scene  is  laid  on 
earth ;  and  they  appear  chiefly  as  the  direct  agents  and  visi¬ 
ble  representatives  of  the  invisible  government  of  Zeus.  As 
his  realm  is  vast,  he  must  not  be  burdened  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  administration.  His  brothers  may  preside  over  the  sea 
and  the  under  world,  and  his  children  and  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  may  have  each  their  particular  province  among  men ; 
while  he  exercises  a  general  superintendence  from  his  throne 
on  high.  The  characters  of  the  several  subordinate  deities 
must,  of  course,  correspond  with  their  offices,  and  so  be  as 
various  as  the  departments  of  the  divine  government.  There 
must  be  gods  of  the  sea  and  gods  of  the  land,  gods  of  the 
forest  and  gods  of  the  field,  gods  of  war  and  gods  of  the 
several  peaceful  occupations.  There  must  be  a  god  of  com¬ 
merce,  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  a  goddess  of  science  and  the 
arts,  a  god  of  music,  poetry,  and  prophetic  inspiration. 
There  must  especially  be  a  god  of  war,  a  god  of  wine,  a 
goddess  of  love,  and  gods  or  goddesses  of  the  sensual,  self¬ 
ish,  and  malign  passions ;  since  to  refer  these  directly  to  the 
Supreme,  were  scarcely  compatible  with  his  goodness,  and  yet 
to  exempt  them  from  all  control  by  him,  or  connection  with 
him,  were  inconsistent  with  his  universal  sovereignty.  By 
a  still  more  natural  and  obvious  process,  those  human  vir- 
tues  and  all  those  moral  elements  in  the  soul  of  man,  which 
are  but  the  offspring  and  image  of  the  divine  attributes,  as¬ 
sume  a  concrete  form,  and  put  on  a  more  than  human  au- 
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thority  and  power.  Dike,  Themis,  Nemesis,  the  Eumeni- 
des,  and  the  MoereB  —  Justice,  Law,  Retribution,  the  Furies, 
and  the  Fates  —  are  not  mere  abstractions,  not  mere  per¬ 
sonifications,  but  truly  divine  beings  and  dread  realities  to 
the  ancestors  and  the  contemporaries  of  ^schylus.  Even 
Kratos  and  Bia — Strength  and  Force  —  are  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  the  Prometheus,  and  are  seen  in  the  process  of 
deification  ;  and  this  process,  passing  so  visibly,  as  it  were, 
before  our  eyes,  helps  us  to  understand  how  the  fertile  im¬ 
agination  of  the  Greeks,  which  not  only  clothed  and  adorned, 
but  animated,  whatever  it  touched,  gradually  peopled 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell  with  the  innumerable  deities  of  the 
Athenian  Pantheon.' 

These  last  are  preeminently  the  divinities  of  Greek  trage¬ 
dy.  With  the  exception  of  the  sea-nymphs,  who  constitute 
the  chorus  in  the  Prometheus,  we  see  nothing  in  the  extant 
pieces  of  iEschylus,  of  the  gods  of  the  outer,  material  world. 
But  these  gods  of  the  moral  universe,  whose  seat  is  by  the 
throne  of  Jupiter  or  in  the  world  of  spirits,  whose  sceptre  is 
the  conscience,  and  whose  province  is  the  soul  of  man, — 
these  are  the  ruling  powers  in  the  realm  of  tragedy.  Themis 
(Law),  daughter  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  goddess  of  law 
and  order  in  both  worlds,  companion  of  Jupiter  and  sharer 
in  his  counsels,  primeval  prophetess  and  voice  of  God  to 
man,  gives  right  counsels,  protects  the  needy  and  the  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  maintains  the  harmony  of  the  moral  universe 
(cf.  Prom.  18 ;  209 ;  Eum.  2 ;  Sup.  358,  et  al.).^  Dike  (Jus¬ 
tice),  the  renowned  and  triumphant  (vLKi]<f>6po^)  daughter  of 

*  Petronius  says,  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  at  Athens,  than  a  man.  Hence 
the  KaT(iSu\ov  and  the  hfKTiSaifiovfcrTfpovs  of  Paul  in  his  address  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  on  Mars  Hill  (Acts  xvii.).  The  Greeks  regarded  different  countries  as  hav¬ 
ing  different  gods;  and  as  Pharaoh  refuses  to  obey  Jehovah,  because  lie  is  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  and  not  of  the  Egyptians,  saying:  “Who  is  Jehovah,  that 
I  should  obey  his  voice  ?  I  know  not  Jehovah ;  ”  so  the  herald  of  the  sons  of 
.ffigjTitus  does  not  fear  the  gods  of  Argos  (Sup.  890,  919),  though  he  reverences 
the  gods  of  the  Nile.  Cf.  Ex.  5 :  2.  Also  1  Kings  20:  23,  where  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  Syria  say  to  him :  “  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  they 
were  stronger  than  we,”  etc. 

*  Compare  Hooker's  magnificent  and  oft-cited  personification  of  Law,  her 
voice  the  voice  of  God,  her  seat  the  throne  of  the  universe,  etc. 
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Jupiter  and  Themis,  stands  on  a  lofty  and  immovable  foun- 
dation,  holding  in  one  hand  a  balance,  wherein  she  weighs, 
impartially,  the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  and  in  the 
other  a  sword,  wherewith,  sooner  or  later,  she  strikes  through 
the  heart  of  the  wicked ;  while  Fate  (^Alaa,  Moipa)  and 
Wrath  or  Vengeance  (^Epivvosi)  stand  on  either  side  of  her, 
the  former  to  forge  and  whet  her  sword,  and  the  latter  to  in¬ 
sure  the  infliction  of  deserved  punishment  (cf.  Choephoroe, 
59;  146;  644-50;  Ag.  1535).  Nemesis,  kindred  in  name 
and  nature  to  No/ao?,  is  the  goddess  of  retribution,  or  more 
literally  of  distributive  justice,^  who  visits  upon  mankind 
their  just  deserts,  and  since  there  is  no  escape  from  the  pen¬ 
alties  which  she  visits  upon  the  guilty,  she  bears  the  name 
of  'AZpacrreia  (the  Inevitable,  the  Unescapable) ;  they,  there¬ 
fore,  are  wise  who  do  her  reverence  (Prom.  935).  The  Fu¬ 
ries  and  the  Fates  (’Fpti/we?,  Molpai)  are  sisters  (Eum.  962) 
and  joint  rulers  (guber natures,  olaKoa-Tp6<f>oL,  Prom.  515)  of 
the  moral  universe.  They  are  daughters  of  Night  (Eum, 
416),  and  have  their  abode  in  the  dark  world  below  [Kara 
^6vo<i  ^eai,  Eum.  115,  et  al.)  ;  yet  have  they  great  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  as  well  as  under  the  earth  (Ibid. 
950).  They  are  represented  as  old,  black,  like  Gorgons  and 
Harpies  (though  without  wings),  hags,  hateful  to  gods  and 
men  (Eum.  passim).  Yet,  like  their  mother  Night  {Ni/^ 

Ag.  355),  they  have  their  bright  and  cheerful  side  towards 
the  good  and  those  who  propitiate  their  favor ;  hence  the 
name  Eumenides,  and  the  epithets  cregvaL  and  ei5<^poye?,  by 
which  the  Furies  were  known,  especially  at  Athens  (Eum. 
373 ;  992,  et  al.),  as  not  only  euphemistically^  but  when  ap¬ 
peased,  truly  the  kind  and  gracious  as  well  as  the  venerable 
and  awful  deities.  By  a  conception  as  just  as  it  is  profound, 
the  Fates  and  the  Furies  are  habitually  associated  with  Jus¬ 
tice,  as  her  companions,  ministers,  and  executioners.*  The 
Fates  are  Baipovef;  op^ovopoi  (Eum.  963),  justice-dispensing 
deities ;  they  personify  and  preside  over  the  unchangeable 
moral  laws  and  necessities  of  the  universe,  and  unite  with 


*  Nojuo;  distributes,  or  allots  to  men  their  duties:  the**"  dues. 

*  See  passages  cited  in  reference  to  Dike  above,  and  very  many  others. 
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the  Furies  and  with  Justice  herself  in  securing  the  certain 
inevitable  punishment  of  transgressors.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference,  that  while  Dike  weighs  character  and  dis¬ 
criminates  motives,  the  Fates  and  the  Furies  are  blind  pow¬ 
ers,  capable  of  discerning  only  overt  acts,  and  demanding 
the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators,  without  regard  to  justi¬ 
fying  motives  or  palliating  circumstances.  The  Fates  are 
triform^  though  ^schylus  does  not,  like  Hesiod,  distinguish 
them  by  their  several  names.  The  Furies  are  indefinite  in 
number.  Each  distinct  relation,  if  not  each  individual  per¬ 
son,  who  is  wronged,  has  his  separate  Erinnys  ;  there  is  the 
Erinnys  of  the  father  and  the  Erinnys  of  the  mother,  the 
Erinnys  of  the  son  and  the  Erinnys  of  the  daughter,  the 
Erinnys  of  the  fellow-citizen  and  the  Erinnys  of  the  stranger, 
who  pursues  the  wrong  doer  to  the  death  and  into  the  eter¬ 
nal  world;  the  Alastor^  drives  the  guilty  person,  like 
Cain,  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  even  follows  him  into  the  dark  realm  of  Hades  (cf.  Ag. 
1433;  1501;  Theb.  70;  720,  et  passim).  In  their  subter¬ 
ranean  abode,  the  Erinnyes  are  called  Arae  (Eurn.  417), 
since  just  indignation  at  sin  often  vents  itself  in  impreca¬ 
tions,  and  the  curse  of  an  injured  father,  mother,  or  other 
friend,  is  often  the  bitterest  ingredient  in  the  punishment  of 
the  injurer. 

Ate,  in  the  tragedies,  is  essentially  another  name  for  Ara 
and  Erinnys.  This  name,  however,  denotes  especially  the 
bewitching  and  bewildering  power  of  sin,  and  that  judicial 
blindness,  that  almost  supernatural  frenzy,  which  sometimes 
impels  individuals,  and  sometimes  whole  families,  generation 
after  generation,  as  if  by  an  irresistible  and  fatal  necessity,  to  , 

.  the  perpetration  of  enormous  crimes,  and  thus  involves  them  'v:'^ 
irretrievable  and  overwhelming  calamities.  In  this  point  of 
^  ^jifvicw,  the  blinding  and  avenging  deity  is  often  conceived  of 
as  an  evil  demon  [aKdarcop  fj  KaKo<;  Baificov,^  Pers.  354),  hate- 


1  ’A\d<rTa)p  (from  aKaofxai,  to  wander).  The  Aven^iing  Deity,  that  causes  to 
wander,  and  the  wrelched  Cain-like  wanderer  liimself,  are  both  called  hy  the 
same  name.  Cf.  Ag.  1501,  and  Eum.  236. 

*  Cf.  also  (TTvyyf  Scunoy,  472 ;  Su<nr6yryrf  ia7fjLoy,  515 ;  SoKlay  i,rr\y,  Ag.  1523,  etc. 
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ful  and  powerful,  falling  upon  guilty  individuals,  families, 
and  nations,  taking  possession  of  them,  depriving  them  of 
their  senses,  and  preying  upon  them  like  a  blood-thirsty 
tiger  upon  his  victim,  or  an  odious  raven  upon  a  carcass,  till 
there  is  nothing  left  to  prey  upon  (Pers.  472  et  passim  ;  Ag. 
1468,  etc.),  till  the  ill-starred,  or  rather  evil  demoned  {kuko- 
Baificov)  family  or  race  is  extinct.  It  was  by  the  association 
of  such  ideas  as  these  with  the  word  Baificov,  which  was 
originally  almost  synonymous  with  ^eo9,  that  the  way  was 
gradually  prepared  for  its  appropriation,  by  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  New  Testament,  to  express  those  demons  which 
possessed  the  bodies^  as  well  as  the  minds  of  men  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  for  its  use  by  Chris¬ 
tians  generally  as  nearly  a  synonym  with  devils.  The  ku- 
Ko<i  Balficov  of  jEschylus  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  however, 
is  never  the  StaySoXo?  of  the  scriptures,  the  accuser  of  the 
saints,  the  universal  tempter,  and  the  prince  of  a  kingdom  of 
darkness  hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  light ;  but  always  an 
avenging,  cursing,  and  bewildering  deity. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  gods^  who  are  represented  as 
hostile  to  Zeus  :  the  gods  of  the  old  regime,  who  were  de¬ 
throned  by  Jupiter,  when  he  first  came  into  possession  of 
supreme  power,  or  who  conspired  against  his  government 
when  it  was  already  established,  or  who  resisted  his  will 
though  he  was  acknowledged  sovereign.  But  all,  alike,  are 
now  overthrown  and  suffer  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror. 
Prometheus  is  chained  to  a  cliff  or  chasm  in  the  Scythian 
desert,  while  a  vulture  preys  perpetually  on  his  vitals  (Prom. 
1020).  His  brother  Atlas,  bound  in  adamant,  is  doomed  to 
sustain  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders,  while  the  ocean  boils 
around  him,  and  the  dark  vault  of  Hades  groans  beneath  his 
feet  (Prom.  425).  The  hundred-headed  and  impetuous 
Typhon,  stricken  with  the  thunder-bolt  of  Jove,  lies  scorched 
and  crushed  beneath  the  roots  of  jEtna  (Ibid.  353).  And 
the  ancient  Saturn,  with  all  his  Titan  allies,  is  sunk  in  the 
deep  and  dark  abyss  of  gloomy  Tartarus  (Ibid.  220).  So, 
we  are  told  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  of  Jude,  “  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  Tartarus 
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{rapTapcocra^f  2  Pet.  2:  4),  in  everlasting  chains  under  dark¬ 
ness.” 

Not  unlike  these  Titanic  sons  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
sometimes  classed  with  them,  though  of  less  prodigious 
power,  and  not  so  dreadful  a  doom,  are  the  heroes  and 
demigods,  offspring  of  gods  and  men,  some  of  whom,  indeed, 
are  the  good  angels  of  their  age  and  race  and  the  benefac¬ 
tors  of  mankind,  but  others  are  demons,  monsters  at  once  in 
crime  and  in  calamity.  Such  are  not  a  few  of  the  Theban 
heroes  (Theb.  passim),  the  descendants  of  Tantalus  (Ag. 
1468),  and  the  other  mythical  characters,  who  form  the  favo¬ 
rite  subjects  of  tragic  verse.  They  remind  the  reader  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  very  forcibly,  of  the  description  given  of 
the  world  before  the  flood  in  the  book  of  Genesis  :  “  There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  ;  and  also  after  that, 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  they  bear  children  unto  them,  the  same  were  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.  And  God  saw  the 
wickedness  of  man,  that  it  was  very  great  upon  the  earth.” 
Many  of  the  heathen  fables  are,  doubtless,  the  facts  of  reve¬ 
lation  and  of  primeval  history  in  disguise.  The  Pantheon  of 
the  Greeks  takes  the  place  of  the  angelic  hierarchy.  The 
Titans  are  the  fallen  angels.  The  inferior  deities  of  Olym¬ 
pus  perform  not  a  few  of  the  ofiices  of  the  good  angels, 
though  they  partake  much  more  largely  of  human  passions 
and  frailties;  and  yet  —  a  fact,  which  indicates  how  much 
the  scriptures  have  done  to  elevate  our  ideas  of  deity  —  the 
occupants  of  Olympic  seats  were  gods,  while  those  who 
stand  and  serve  around  the  Most  High  in  heaven,  are  his 
creatures ;  and,  though  they  rise  rank  above  rank,  angels 
and  archangels,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  pow¬ 
ers,  still  the  highest  archangel,  who  stands  nearest  the  eter¬ 
nal  throne,  presumes  not  to  accept  the  worship  of  men,  but 
says ;  “  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant ; 
worship  God.” 

This  parallel  between  the  fables  of  heathen  mythology 
and  the  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  still  further;  though  here,  we  are  conscious,  we  tread 
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on  holy  ground.  The  Athena  of  the  Greeks  cannot  but  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  classical  scholar  the  personified  and  almost  em¬ 
bodied  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Loxias  of  the 
Greek  tragedies  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  foreshadowing 
of  the  name  and  some  of  the  offices  of  the  Logos  of  the  New 
Testament.^  Even  those  myths  that  narrate  the  intercourse 
between  gods  and  men,  carnal  and  corrupt  though  they  be, 
dimly  project  a  great  truth,  namely,  the  love  wliicli  the  Most 
High  bears  to  men,  and  preserve,  while  they  pervert,  the 
memory  of  that  intimate  converse,  which  he  held  with  the 
])atriarchs  and  first  parents  of  our  race.  May  they  not  also 
be  regarded,  like  the  avatars  of  the  Hindoos,  as  “  fleshly  an¬ 
ticipations,”  2  or  “  unconscious  prophecies,”  ^  of  Christian 
truths  ? 


III.  The  Character  and  Condition  of  men. 

The  Prometheus’of  iEschylus  represents  mankind  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  condition  of  helpless  infants  and  degraded 
savages  (443  seq.),  without  fire  and  without  houses,  dwel¬ 
ling  in  caves  of  the  earth,  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  destitute 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  with  reason,  speech,  and  the  senses 
themselves  so  imperfectly  developed,  that  seeing,  they  saw  in 
vain,  and  hearing  they  heard  not: 


.  $\frrov7fS  t^Kiirov 

KkvovTfs  ovK  ^Kovoi/’  (i-ir,  cf.  Mat.  13  ;  13.) 

And  in  this  sad  condition  they  continued,  till  Prometheus 
stole  for  them  fire  from  heaven,  taught  them  the  useful  arts, 
inspired  them  with  hopes,  delusive  hopes,  however,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  and  revealed  to  them  the  way  of  divining 
the  future  and  propitiating  the  favor  of  the  gods  (Ibid. 
460 — 507).  Whether  this  was  their  original  state,  the  state 
in  which  they  were  created,  yEschylus  does  not  expressly 
say.  But  he  implies,  and  doubtless  held,  the  doctrine  of 
Hesiod  and  other  poets,  that  under  the  reign  of  Saturn,  the 


'  See  these  offices  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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golden  age  of  the  world,  a  better  race  inhabited  the  earth, 
the  companions  of  the  gods  and  the  favorites  of  heaven  ; 
and  the  present  race  of  men  were  fallen,  degenerate,  de¬ 
praved,  and  hence  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  the  deity. 
Accordingly  Jupiter  was,  for  a  time,  bent  on  their  extirpa¬ 
tion,*  and  the  creation  of  a  better  race  in  their  stead  (232). 
Hence,  too,  he  punishes  Prometheus  for  imparting  to  them 
knowledge,  and  strikes  with  thunder  ^sculapius,  for  having 
restored  mortal  man  to  life  (Ag.  1022);  even  as  our  first 
parents  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and,  when  they  had  sinned,  were  driven  out  of  the 
garden,  and  cherubim  were  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way  to  guard  the  way  to 
the  tree  of  life  (Gen.  3:24).  “Alas!  the  fates  of  men!” 
exclaims  the  prophetess  (Ag.  1327) : 

Alas !  the  fates  of  men !  their  brightest  bloom 
A  shadow  blights ;  and  in  their  evil  day, 

An  oozy  sponge  blots  out  their  fleeting  prints, 

And  they  are  seen  no  more.  From  bad  to  worse 
Our  changes  run,  and  with  the  worst  we  end. 

Such,  not  unfrequently,  are  the  strains  in  which  the  cho¬ 
rus  laments  the  deeds  and  the  sufferings  {epya  koX  Tra^ov, 
Choeph.  1014  seq.)  of  men,  and  the  whole  series  of  tragic 
plots  is  but  an  illustration  and  expansion  of  this  melancholy 
idea ;  as  the  history  of  the  Bible  is  but  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  sad  strains,  in  which  the  prophets  and  singers  of 
Israel  deplore  the  brevity,  sinfulness,  and  wretchedness  of 
human  life. 

IV.  The  Providence  and  Government  of  God. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Jove  is  conceived  of  as  the 
original  cause  and  author  of  all.  All  events  proceed  from 
his  will,  and  are  brought  to  pass  by  his  agency.  “Wo! 
wo!  ’tis  by  the  will  of  Jove,  cause  of  all,  worker  of  all. 
For  what  is  accomplished  among  mortals  without  Jove  ? 
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What  of  these  things  (the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the 
house  of  Atreus)  is  not  wrought  of  God  ?  ” 

\h  lif  Seal  Aihs 

navouTl»v,  irayfpyfTa’ 

ri  yap  fiporoTs  &v(v  Aihs  rtKiirat ; 

rl  twmS'  ov  IS(6KpayT6y  lariy.  (Ag.  1485.) 

Nay,  his  word  is  deed ;  he  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  irdpeart. 
8’  efy^nv  w?  eTTO?  (Sup.  595): 

No  force  he  wields ;  his  simple  will, 

His  quiet  sentence  blasteth.  (Sup.  97 — 100.) 

He  is  sole  monarch,  and  irresponsible,  and  gives  no  account 
of  his  matters;  to  resist  his  will  is  only  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  (Prom.  323).  Men  strive  in  vain  to  disturb  the 
execution  of  his  purposes : 

Their  counsels  never  can  transgress 
The  settled  harmony  of  things, 

The  wisdom  of  the  King  of  kings.  ^  (Prom.  852.) 

At  the  same  time,  everything  is  declared  to  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  an  invincible  destiny  (Prom.  105).  “Things 
are  as  they  are,  and  are  surely  brought  to  their  destined 
issue”  (Ag.  67).  In  answer  to  the  question,  who  is  the 
guide  (gubernator,  olaKo<TTp6(f)o<;)  of  necessity,  Prometheus 
says,  “  the  triform  Fates  and  the  vengeful  Furies.”  When 
further  asked,  if  Jove  is  less  powerful  than  these,  he  answers, 
that  Jove  cannot  escape  destiny  (Prom.  515).  According 
to  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  other  tragedies,  however, 
the  will  of  Jove  is  superior  to  or  identical  with  fate,  and  that 
with  justice;*  and  this  is  made  a  reason  for  worshipping 
him :  “  Let  us  worship  the  God  of  strangers,  the  great,  the 
supreme  Jove,  who  by  hoary  law  directs  fate:”  09  ttoXim 
v6p,(p  alaav  op^oi  (Sup.  679).  Hence,  while  the  Fates  are 
invoked  as  justice-dispensing  deities  (Eum.  963),  Jupiter 
also  is  represented  as  having  justice  with  himself  (Prom. 
187).  So,  not  unfrequently,  justice  and  fate  are  used  inter- 


'  See  above,  p.  363, 
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changoably,  as  almost  synonym/s  (Ag.  1535),  and  both  are 
spoken  of  as  the  appointment  of  the  gods,  Terayixeva  ck 
(Ag.  1025),  or  TO  /jieWov  ck  (Pers.  373).  And  Jupiter 
is  invoked  with  Might  and  Right,  as  a  three -fold  |)ower,  of 
which  Jupiter  is  the  greatest  (Choeph.  242),  whose  will, 
guided  by  justice  and  clothed  with  power,  will  infallibly 
bring  out  the  right  issue.  “  Whatever  is  fated,  that  will 
take  place ;  the  great  unbounded  mind  of  Jove  cannot  be 
overpassed.” 

Comes  fated  good  or  ill, 

Wait  we  in  patience  still 
No  power  may  thwart  his  will, 

Jove,  mighty  Jove.  (Sup.  1045.) 

Such  is  the  juxtaposition  into  which  the  three  ideas  of 
fate,  justice,  and  providence,  are  constantly  brought  to  each 
other.  ^ 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  divine  purposes,  or  the  decrees  of 
destiny,  to  the  freedom  of  human  actions,  Jupiter  alone  is, 
in  the  highest  sense,  free  (Prom.  50).  Still  the  divine  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  altogether  irrespective  of  human  agency. 
Sooner  or  later,  in  some  way  and  by  some  person,  they  are 
certain  to  be  fullilled.  But  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
accomplishment,  and  if  they  relate  to  families,  races,  and 
nations,  the  individual  by  whom  they  are  accomplished,  may 
depend  on  the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  the  piety  or  the  impiety 
of  men.  “  Ah !  ”  mourns  the  shade  of  Darius,  as  he  sees 
how  soon  after  his  death  his  son  Xerxes  brought  destruction 
bn  the  armies,  and  almost  on  the  empire  of  Persia : 

Ah  !  on  wings  how  swift,  the  issue  of  the  ancient  doom  hath  sped  ! 

Thee,  my  son,  great  Jove  hath  smitten.  Long-drawn  years  I  hoped  would 
roll. 

Ere  fulfilm  mt  of  the  dread  prophetic  burden  should  be  known. 

But  when  man  to  run  is  eager,  swift  is  the  god  to  add  a  spur. 

(Pers.  739,  seq.) 

The  spirit  of  this  last  line  is,  as  Blackie  well  suggests, 
essentially  the  same  with  the  old  Latin  proverb.  Quern  Deus 
vult  perdere,  prius  dementat ;  and  it  is  the  prevailing  senti- 
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ment  of  the  Greek  tragedies :  Men  go  to  destruction  under 
the  impulse  of  their  own  folly  and  madness,  and  an  angry 
Deity  has  only  to  “  add  the  spur.” 

No  prayers  or  tears  can  avail  to  break  the  chain  that  links 
suffering  to  sin. 

But  things  are  as  they  are :  the  chain 

Of  fate  doth  bind  them ;  sighs  are  vain. 

Tears,  libations  fruitless  flow, 

To  divert  from  purposed  ire 

The  powers  whose  altars  know  no  fire.  (Ag.  67,  seq.) 

Yet  the  very  thing  which  is  fated  may  come  in  answer  to 
prayer;  and  this  belief  rs  urged  as  an  encouragement  to 
pray  (Choeph.  462) : 

The  tremulous  fear  creeps  o’er  my  frame  to  hear 
Thy  words ;  for  though  long-dated. 

The  thing  divinely  fated 

Shall  surely  come  at  last,  our  cloudy  prayers  to  clear. 

Or  more  literally  rendered,  “  that  which  is  fated  abides  from 
of  old,  and  may  come  to  you  praying;”  that  is,  on  condition 
of,  or  in  answer  to,  your  prayers.  The  dramas  of  ^schylus 
are,  in  their  whole  structure  and  contents,  a  standing  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  a  general  thing, 
notwithstanding  the  fixed  decrees  of  fate  or  providence.  No 
Calvinist  was  ever  a  more  strenuous  assertor  of  the  “  doc¬ 
trine  of  decrees,”  than  the  chorus  in  these  dramas.  At  the 
same  time,  no  Methodist  ever  offered  more  frequent  or  more 
fervent  prayers.  Prayer,  however,  does  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  or  the  use  of  suitable  means.  “  Pray,” 
—  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  reproof  which  Eteocles  admin¬ 
isters  to  the  chorus,  as  they  pray  for  the  safety  of  beleaguered 
Thebes  (Theb.  216),  “  pray  indeed,  but  look  well  to  the  for¬ 
tifications  ;  ”  or,  in  the  language  of  a  modern  proverb,  first 
addressed  by  Cromwell  to  his  Ironsides,  “  trust  providence, 
but  keep  your  powder  dry.” 

The  mystery  of  divine  providence  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
remark.  The  ways  of  the  Deity  are  dark,  thickly  shaded, 
difficult  to  trace,  past  finding  out  (Sup.  92) : 

32* 
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Oh !  would  that  Jove  mijrht  show  to  men 
His  counsel,  as  he  planned  it ; 

But  ah !  he  darkly  weaves  the  scheme, 

No  mortal  eye  hath  scanned  it. 

His  purposes  are  an  unfathomable  abyss  (Ibid.  1055). 
Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him.  But  the  poet, 
like  the  Psalmist,  connects  with  this  the  assurance  that  jus¬ 
tice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne  (Ibid.  86 
— 99).  He  sits  upon  his  holy  seat  {ehpdvwv  i(f)  dyvd>v,  103), 
and  thence  executes  all  his  righteous  and  steadfast  purjioses. 
He  holds  in  his  hands  the  scales  of  equal  and  universal  jus¬ 
tice  (Ibid.  819),  and  causing  the  balance  to  prejionderate  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  righteous  will,  distributes  evil  to  the  evil  and 
good  to  the  good  (Ibid.  401). 

Where  kindred  with  kindred  contendetli  in  war, 

Jove  looks  on  the  strife  and  decides  from  afar, 

Where  he  holdeth  the  scales  even-handed ; 

Oh,  why  wilt  thou  doubt  to  declare  for  the  right  ? 

II»;  blesseth  the  good,  but  in  anger  will  smite. 

Where  the  sons  of  the  wicked  are  banded. 

He  awards  to  every  man  that  which  is  due  {TovcfjeiXofievov) 
for  his  deeds,  measure  for  measure,  speech  for  speech,  blow 
for  blow,  according  to  that  thrice  hallowed  and  venerable 
saying,  he  that  has  done  evil  must  suffer  for  it  (Choeph. 
304-13). ^  It  is  from  Jove  that  this  great  law  of  moral  ne¬ 
cessity  proceeds ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  provide  that  things  end 
in  accordance  with  this  rule  of  exact  distributive  justice 
(Ibid.  304-6).  And  so  long  as  Jove  remains,  it  remains  an 
eternal  law,  that  the  doer  shall  receive  according  to  wiiat  he 
has  done  (Ag.  1563).  The  choral  song,  or  rather  prayer, 
above  referred  to  (Choeph.  304  seep),  brings  together  so 
many  of  the  ideas  respecting  fate,  justice,  providence,  and 
prayer,  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  illustrate,  that 
we  quote  it  entire,  in  the  spirited  and  substantially  correct 
translation  of  Blackie : 

1  Comp.  Matt.  7  :  2,  With  what  measure  ye  mete,”  etc. 
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Mighty  Fates,  divinely  guiding 
Human  fortunes  to  their  end, 

Send  this  man,  with  Jove  presiding., 

Whither  Justice  points  the  way. 

Words  of  bitter  hatred  duly 
Pay  with  bitter  words :  for  thus 
With  loud  cry  triumphant  shouting, 

Justice  pays  the  sinner’s  debt. 

Blood  for  blood,  and  blow  for  blow, 

TlIOU  SHALT  RFAP  AS  THOU  DIDST  SOW; 

Age  to  age  with  hoary  wisdom, 

Speaketh  thus  to  man. 

Jnpiter  is  especially  jealous  for  his  own  honors  and  pre¬ 
rogatives.  Wo  to  the  man,  or  the  god,  who  invades  or  en¬ 
croaches  on  them.  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  rocks  and 
torn  by  vultures,  pays  the  penalty  not  only  of  assuming  too 
much  to  himself,  but  of  lavishing  undue  knowledge  and 
power  on  mortals  (Prom.  29).  Xerxes,  though  a  mortal, 
thought  to  surpass  Poseidon  and  all  the  gods,  and  soon  met 
with  a  dreadful  overthrow  (Pers.  749).  Agamemnon  has 
been  fortunate  quite  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  men.  The 
choir  therefore  fear  for  him  the  envy  of  the  gods.  “  To  have 
an  exceedingly  high  reputation  is  exceedingly  hazardous. 
For  the  thunderbolt  from  Jove  smites  such  in  the  face.” 
Hence  they  prefer  only  that  degree  of  happiness  which  does 
not  excite  envy,  and  pray  never  to  be  sackers  of  cities  (Ag. 
468-72).  Agamemnon  himself  is  conscious  of  the  danger, 
and  strives  to  avert  it  by  humility  and  moderation.  He  re¬ 
fuses  at  first  to  tread  on  the  purple  which  Clytemnestra  has 
spread  before  his  feet,  and  bids  the  obsequious  attendants  to 
honor  him  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  god  (/car  avBpa  puq  ^eov). 
But  his  treacherous  and  crafty  wife,  who  seeks  in  this  very 
way  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  against  him,  lures 
him  on  through  pomp  and  pride  to  destruction.  The  The¬ 
ban  heroes,  undaunted  by  the  omens  and  prohibitions  of  the 
gods,  go  against  the  city  boasting  that  they  will  destroy  it 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  Jove;  and  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  they  all  perish  before  the  gates  (Theb.  440,  529, 
etc.).  This  envy  of  the  gods  (for  such  is  the  ordinary  mean- 
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ing  of  the  word  (top  ^ewp  (f)^6vov,  Pers.  362,  et  passim),  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  elements  in  the  tragic  drama  of  the 
Greeks,  often  remarked  upon  by  the  characters  and  the  cho¬ 
rus,  and  often  the  pivot  on  which  the  catastrophe  turns. 
Hence  it  became  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks,  to  ^eiop 
^'^ovepov  ( Herod.  III.  40)  —  God  is  envious.  As  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  word  of  lower  moral  significance,  so  is  it  a  less 
pure  and  elevated  characteristic,  having  more  reference  to 
mere  outward  prosperity,  and  less  to  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  than  that  jealousy  which  Jehovah  asserts  for  himself 
in  the  Decalogue.  Still  it  is  manifestly  a  kindred  attribute 
to  that  which  guards  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of 
the  Most  High,  and  which  says  :  “  I  will  not  give  my  glory 
to  another.” 

Another  attribute,  which  is  asserted  with  great  frequency 
of  Jupiter,  and  which  is  also  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  is  his  regard  for  the  poor  and  needy,  the  sup¬ 
pliant  and  the  stranger.  Not  a  few  of  the  epithets  most 
frequently  applied  to  Jupiter,  express  this  character.  He  is 
Zev^  (i<j)UT(op,  iK€TT)<i,  Uealo^i,  Ur^p ;  and  “  dreadful  is  the 
anger  of  Zeus,  the  protector  of  suppliants”  (Sup.  344).  “It 
is  necessary  to  dread  the  anger  of  Zeus,  the  protector  of  sup¬ 
pliants,  for  it  is  the  highest  fear  among  mortals”  (Ibid.  566). 
He  is  also  ^evto<i  (Ag.  362),  ^vveario^  (Ag.  703),  the 
guardian  of  the  stranger  and  the  rites  of  hospitality;  and 
they  who  do  violence  to  the  stranger  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  host  who  renders  hospitality  on  the  other,  shall  sec 
his  bow  and  feel  his  thunder-stroke  (Ag.  364).  The  whole 
drama  of  the  Suppliants  is  an  intentional  illustration  of  this 
principle  in  the  divine  government.  The  daughters  of 
Danaus,  fleeing  from  the  abhorred  nuptials  which  were  to 
be  enforced  upon  them  at  home,  land  on  the  shores  of  Argos, 
and  cast  themselves  on  the  altars  of  the  country  for  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  their  prayer  is :  “  Behold  me  a  suppliant,  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  a  wanderer  (347).  Spurn  not  my  petition,  lest  you 
rouse  the  anger  of  the  gods.”  For  not  Jupiter  alone,  but 
the  other  gods  befriend  the  suppliant  stranger.  Themis  is 
the  goddess  of  suppliants  (358).  Apollo,  an  exile  once  him- 
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self,  will  pity  exiles  (215).  The  land  will  be  defiled  and 
cursed  of  all  the  gods,  if  it  refuse  shelter  to  those  who  have 
fled  to  it  for  safety  in  the  hour  of  need.  And  though  the 
Argive  king  foresees  a  war  with  Egypt  as  the  consequence 
of  harboring  the  fugitives,  yet  a  war  with  the  gods  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  (437) ;  though  the  enemy  plunder  the  house, 
yet  the  god  of  the  hearth  and  the  household  (Zen?  /cTT^o-to?) 
can  more  than  make  up  the  loss ;  and  he  resolves  to  be  their 
protector.i 

The  delay  of  the  Deity  in  punishing  the  wicked  —  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  occasioned  not  a  little  perplexity  to  the  Sacred 
writers  —  was  also  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  profound  theological  treatises  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  pagan  antiquity.  “  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
late,  but  grind  to  powder  ”  —  oyjre  aXiovcn  fivkot,  dXeova-c 
Be  XeTTTa — is  a  proverb  which  is  often  repeated  by  the  mor¬ 
alists  of  Greece.  And  the  subject  is  one  of  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  in  the  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus.  There  is  in  the 
Choephoroe  (58 — 60),  a  striking  passage  illustrative  of  the 
difi’erent  times  and  ways  in  which  punishment  comes  upon 
transgressors ;  “  some  in  the  light  of  day,  others  in  the  dark 
twilight  of  life,  a  lingering  but  overflowing  flood  of  pains ; 
while  for  others  is  reserved  the  endless  night  of  future  retri¬ 
bution.”  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  draws  a  similar 
distinction.  “  Some  men’s  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going 
before  to  judgment,  ajid  some  they  follow  after.”  But  in 
time  (^poi/w;  ev  ')(p6v(o]  ev  ')(p6voL<i)r  Justice  steals  upon  the 
wicked,  and  exacts  of  them  the  full  penalty  of  their  crimes 
(Choeph.  650,  954) : 


Her  from  his  slwine  sent  the  rock-throned  Apollo, 

The  will  of  her  high-purposed  sire  to  obey, 

'I'he  track  of  the  blood-stained  remorseless  to  follow, 
\Vinged  with  sure  death,  though  she  lag  by  the  way. 


1  So  aoconling  to  the  Odyssey  (XIV.  57),  all  strangers  and  poor  beggars  arc 
from  Zeus. 

^  Tlicse  words  are  the  standing  limitations  of  the  rule  of  retribution;  well 
rendered  by  Blackie :  “  though  she  lag  by  the  way.” 
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At  the  set  time,  yes,  on  the  appointed  day  {'xpovco  roi  Kvpla 
T  iv  TjiJuepa,  Sup.  729),  whoever  dishonors  the  gods  shall  pay 
the  penalty  to  divine  justice. 

Prosperity,  whether  individual  or  national,  is  the  gift  of 
God  {^€ov  B&pov,  Theb.  625).  Prayer  is  not  without  efficacy 
in  procuring  it  (Ibid.  626).  It  is  also  the  reward  of  justice 
and  piety  (Eum.  550) : 

The  man  without  compulsion  just, 

Who  bj  these  rules  preserves  his  trust, 

Unprosperous  shall  never  be ; 

At  least,  ne’er  ruined  utterly.^ 

Who  fears  the  gods  is  fearful  to  oppose  (Setpo?  09  ^€0U9 
ai^eL,  Theb.  596).  The  city  which  they  preserve  is  impreg¬ 
nable  (Pers.  247).  It  is  taken  only  when  the  gods  forsake 
it  (Theb.  218).  They  send  forth  the  conqueror,  and  they 
bring  him  back  again  victorious  (Ag.  1853) ;  and  in  the  con¬ 
quest  and  destruction  of  empires,  he  is  but  the  agent  of  di¬ 
vine  justice  (Ibid.  812).  But  when  success  becomes  a  god, 
and  more  than  a  god,  to  mortals,  then  divine  justice  watches 
its  opportunity  to  descend  upon  them  (Choeph.  57).  Jupiter  ' 
is  ever  at  hand,  as  the  severe  judge  and  punisher  of  proud 
thoughts  (Pers.  827).  It  is  an  old  saying,  uttered  in  ancient 
times,  that  great  and  entire  prosperity  does  not  die  childless, 
but  begets  as  its  legitimate  offspring  insatiate  calamity  (Ag. 
750).  Hence  the  chorus  are  led  to  offer  a  prayer  kindred  to 
that  of  Agur,  that  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  neither  con¬ 
quest  nor  captivity,  may  be  their  lot  (Ibid.  472,  cf.  1341) : 

Who  of  mortals  will  not  pray, 

From  high-perched  Fortune’s  favor  far, 

A  blameless  life  to  spend.^ 

As  prosperity  has  its  dangers,  so  the  idea  is  not  unknown, 
though  less  familiar,  that  adversity  has,  or  may  have,  its 
blessings.  It,  too,  is  of  divine  appointment.  It  must  be 


*  Cf.  Ps.  37 :  24,  “  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down.’ 

*  Cf.  also  Eum.  529 :  “  By  God’s  decree  the  mean  is  best,”  etc. 
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borne  with  patience,  when  the  gods  give  it  BiBovrmvi 

Pers.  294).  It  teaches  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  sometimes 
purifies  even  the  polluted  (Eum.  276).  “  It  is  good  to  grow 
wise  under  sorrow  ”  [^vfi^epet  aco^poveiv  vtto  crrtveiy  Eum. 
520).  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God,  who  has  attached  in¬ 
struction  to  suffering  {tov  Tra^et  pui^o<;  ^evra),  thus  to  guide 
them,  though  against  their  wills  (a/eoin-a?),  to  wisdom  (Ag. 
176  seq.). 


For  Jove  doth  teach  men  wisdom,  sternly  wins 
To  virtue  by  tutoring  of  their  sins ; 

Yea,  drops  of  torturing  recollection  chill 
The  sleepers ;  ’gainst  man’s  rebellious  will 
Jove  works  the  wise  remorse  : 

Dread  Powers,  on  awful  seats  enthroned,  compel 
Our  hearts  with  gracious  force.^ 

There  are  not  wanting,  in  -^schylus,  indications  of  a  be¬ 
lief  in  special  providences,  reaching  even  to  the  elements 
and  the  changes  of  the  weather.  The  messenger  who  an¬ 
nounces,  to  the  queen  mother  at  Susse,  the  overthrow  of 
Xerxes’  forces,  in  describing  the  return  of  the  shattered  rem¬ 
nant,  says  that,  on  the  very  night  when  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  sacred  Strymon,the  deity  raised  a  wintry  storm, 
out  of  season^  and  froze  the  whole  stream,  so  that  as  many  as 
availed  themselves  of  the  providence  before  the  rising  sun, 
passed  over  safely  on  a  bridge  of  ice ;  but  when  the  sun  rose, 
it  soon  melted  the  ice,  and  “  man  upon  man,  in  crowded  ruin, 
fell thus  men,  who  had  never  before  believed  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  providence  of  the  gods,  believed  and  worshipped 
(Pers.  498  seq.).^ 

V.  Sin^  its  Penalty^  and  Expiation. 

The  sins,  with  which  the  tragic  poets  have  to  do,  are 
chiefly,  as  might  be  expected,  such  violations  of  the  law  of 

*  Xipis  is  the  Greek  word,  and  it  is  used  in  a  sense  strikingly  similar  to  the 
usage  of  the  New  Testament. 

As  to  the  credibility  of  this  miracle,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  compare  Thirlwall 
and  Grote,  Vol.  V.  p.  191. 
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nature  as  murder,  incest,  undutifulness  to  parents,^  inhospi¬ 
tality  to  strangers,  sacrilege,  superhuman  pride  and  arro¬ 
gating  divine  prerogatives.  These  are,  emphatically,  the 
crimes  that  characterize  the  Greek  drama ;  these,  and  such 
as  these,  the  sins  which  stain  with  their  guilt,  or  involve  in 
their  consequences,  the  individuals  and  families  set  apart,  as 
the  favorite  themes  of  the  tragic  muse ;  these  the  very  at¬ 
mosphere  and  element,  darkened  with  clouds  and  agitated 
by  storms,  in  which  tragedy  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  be¬ 
ing.  The  drama,  called  the  Suppliants,  starts  from  that 
aversion  to  intermarriage  with  near  blood  relations  (cousins 
in  this  instance),  which  is  so  nearly  universal  that  it  may  be 
called  an  instinct,  an  intuition,  and  turns  for  its  peripeteia 
on  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic  and  the  public  altar,  and 
the  inviolability  of  those  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  these 
sanctuaries  of  the  gods.  Murder,  incest,  violation  of  filial 
and  fraternal  duty,  and  other  unnatural  crimes,  are  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  The  divine  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  God  only,  which  is  also  prominent  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  is  the  main  subject,  or  at  least  the  chief 
tragic  element,  in  Prometheus,  and  the  Persians.  And  in  the 
remaining  three  of  the  seven  extant  tragedies  of  .^Eschylus, 
the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephoroe,  and  the  Eurnenidcs 
which  together  constitute  a  magnificent  trilogy,  the  only  tri¬ 
logy  that  has  come  down  to  us  entire  —  hands  red  with 
blood,  with  kindred  blood,  are  ever  before  the  spectator’s 
mind  ;  and  the  great  question,  which  agitates  spectators  and 
actors  is:  How  can  that  stain  be  washed  away?  If  there 
were  any  room  to  doubt  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  doubter  might  find  an  antidote  to  his 
scepticism  in  the  bare  fact,  that  the  same  subjects  which 
constitute  the  staple  of  the  epic  and  tragic  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  are  also  among  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
subjects  of  Mosaic  history  and  legislation.  The  histories  of 


*  “  Honor  thy  parents.”  is  the  third.,  or  as  we  should  say  the  first,  the  /w/Vne  com¬ 
mandment  (Sup.  704),  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a  promise. 
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Cain  and  Lamech,^  the  laws  of  murder  and  incest,  the  altars 
and  the  cities  of  refuge,  the  sacrifices  and  rites  of  purifica¬ 
tion,  the  ideas  of  expiation  and  reconciliation,  which  make 
up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  reappear  on  the 
tragic  stage,  and  constitute  the  very  warp  of  the  Greek 
drama. 

And  the  first  great  law  which  the  tragedians  recognize  — 
a  law  written  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  sanctioned  by  divine 
authority  —  is,  that  the  sinner  must  suffer  for  his  sin : 

Spaaomt  ‘ira^fiv 

Tpiyipuv  fiv^os  rdSt  (jxityu.  (Choeph.  311.) 

“  For  him  that  hath  done  the  deed  to  suffer  for  it  —  thus  cries  a  proverb  (or 
tradition)  thrice-hallowed  by  age.” 

Moreover,  the  great  primary  law  of  retribution  is  expressly 
the  lex  talionis :  like  for  like,  and  measure  for  measure.  “  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time^  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  We  have  this  an¬ 
cient  sayings  standing  out  with  great  prominence  and  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again  on  the  pages  of  ^schylus: 

’Tis  robber  robbed,  and  slayer  slain ;  for,  though 
Oft-times  it  lag,  with  measured  blow  for  blow. 

Vengeance  prevaileth. 

While  groat  Jove  lives.  Who  breaks  the  close-linked  woe 
Which  heaven  entaileth?  (Ag.  1562.) 

The  Greek  of  this  passage  reads  as  follows  : 

<l>4povT',  inrlyfi  S’  6  Kalycoy. 
filpyft  Sf  filfiyoyros  iy 
iradfiy  Thy  tplama  ’  dfTixioy  ydp,  k.  t.  A. 

And  it  may  be  literally  rendered  thus  :  “  He  spoils  the 
spoiler,  and  the  slayer  pays  the  full  penalty.  It  remains  so 

1  Ixion,  the  first  murderer  (Eum.  718),  was  purified  by  Jove  himself,  but 
proving  ungrateful,  was  doomed  to  endless  punishment.  Cf.  Gen.  4:  15,  16. 
The  lament  of  Lamech  (Ibid.  23,  24)  is  the  lament  of  Orestes  and  of  many  an 
unwilling  homicide  in  the  Greek  poets.  He  had  slain  a  man  in  self-defence; 
and  if  Cain  was  protected  by  divine  interposition  from  the  avenger  of  blood, 
much  more  Lamech ;  “  if  Cain  shall  bo  avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy 
and  seven  fold.” 

Vdl.  XVL  No.  62. 
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long  as  Jove  remains,  that  he  must  suffer  who  has  done  the 
deed  ;  for  it  is  an  established  law.”  Who  can  read  this,  and 
the  many  kindred  passages  of  our  poet,  without  being  re¬ 
minded  of  that  primeval  law  of  the  divine  government^ 
which  was  promulgated  to  the  second  universal  ancestor  of 
the  human  race,  as  he  went  forth  from  the  ark  to  repeople  a 
depopulated  world  :  “  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed.”  And  the  principle  is  not  repealed, 
but  repeated  and  recognized  as  a  general  law  of  Providence, 
in  that  saying  of  our  Lord  :  “  They  that  take  the  sword, 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.” 

This  law  is  recognized  as  a  law  of  nature,  and  therefore 
(so  far  as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  may  be  said  to  execute 
themselves)  self-executing.  The  connection  between  sin 
and  suffering  is  constantly  represented  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  connection,  like  that  between  sowing  and  reaping, 
parent  and  offspring  : 

Blood  for  blood,  and  blow  for  blow, 

Thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  didst  sow.  (Choeph.  310.) 

A  haughty  spirit,'  blossoming,  bears  a  crop 

Of  woe,  and  reaps  a  harvest  of  despair.  (Pcrs.  821.) 

Lust  and  violence  beget  lust  and  violence,  and  ven¬ 
geance  too  at  the  appointed  time  (Ag.  763).^  Impiety  mul¬ 
tiplies  and  perpetuates  itself  (Ibid.  788).  The  sinner  pays 
the  debt  he  contracted,  ends  the  career  that  he  began  {riaa^ 
airep  rjp^ev^  Ibid.  1529),  and  drinks  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
cursing  which  he  himself  had  filled  (Ibid.  1397).  But  so  far 
from  the  atheistic  idea,  that  these  laws  are  in  such  a  sense 
self-executing  as  to  dispense  with  a  personal  God,  a  divine 
governor  and  judge,  the  laws  themselves  become  real,  living, 
divine  persons,  the  agents  and  executioners  of  the  Most 
High;  so  far  from  the  conscience  being  the  sole  power  of 
judgment  and  retribution,  the  conscience  itself  is  only  an  in- 
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strument  in  the  hands  of  Justice  and  Vengeance,  and  the 
Most  High  directs  and  controls  all  these  inferior  agents  and 
instrumentalities.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  very  matter  of 
punishment  for  sin,  that  the  question  already  cited  is  asked : 
“  What  is  accomplished  without  Jupiter  ?  What  of  these 
things  is  not  wrought  of  God  ?  ” 

With  the  general  doctrine :  “  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die,”  the  scriptures  connect  another,  which  seems  at  first 
view  to  conflict  with  it,  namely,  that  God  visits  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  These  same  apparently  inconsistent  doctrines 
lie,  side  by  side,  at  the  very  foundation  of  Greek  tragedy, 
^schylus  repeats,  again  and  again,  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xviii.),  the  law,  Bpacravri  ira^eiv. 
But  he  is  equally  explicit  in  declaring  that  an  old  trans¬ 
gression  sometimes  abides  till  the  third  generation,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  unhappy  family  of  Laius : 


iraXatytv^  yap  \iya> 
vapafiaalav  uKviroivov  * 

atuva  S’  is  rpirov  fiivei.  (Theb.  742.) 

With  urgent  force  the  Fury  treadeth, 

To  generations  three, 

Avenging  Laius’  sin  on  Laius’  race. 

In  all  cases,  however,  in  which  the  children  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  the  parents,  they  are  themselves  not  innocent.  The 
sin  is  hereditary  as  well  as  the  suffering.  The  guilt  and  the 
punishment  are  propagated  together,  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  It  runs  in  the  blood.  Like  begets  like.  • 

One  base  deed,  with  prolific  power, 

Like  its  cursed  stock,  engenders  more ; 

But  to  the  just,  with  blooming  grace. 

Still  flourishes  a  beauteous  race.  ( Ag.  758 — 62.) 

Thus  by  the  laws  of  nature  son  succeeds 

To  sire ;  and  who  shall  drive  him  from  the  house  ? 

(Ibid.  1564-5.) 

Or,  to  render  this  passage  more  literally,  as  it  is  amended 
by  Hermann  and  Bloomfield :  “  Who  can  expel  the  brood  of 
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curses  from  the  family  !  The  race  is  wedded  (glued)  to  Ate.” 
A  kind  of  judicial  blindness  and  madness  not  only  comes  over 
the  heinous  transgressor  himself,  but  cleaves  to  the  accursed 
race.  They  are  given  over  to  the  power  of  an  avenging  de¬ 
mon,  the  demon,  the  Ate,  the  Asa,  the  Erinnys  of  the  race, 
who  involves  them,  one  after  another,  by  their  own  acts,  and 
yet  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  in  guilt  and  ruin.  To 
illustrate  this  were  simply  to  unfold  the  plot  of  the  several 
dramas,  and  to  repeat  the  history  of  blood  and  crime  familiar 
to  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  classical  mythology,  of 
the  house  of  Pelops,  and  (to  carry  it  back  to  its  root)  of 
Tantalus  himself  (Ag.  1469).  The  Agamemnon  is  a  locus 
classicus  on  this  subject.  It  paints  the  power  and  sway  of 
the  avenging  deity,  in  the  same  dark  and  fearful  colors  in 
which  the  retributive  power  of  conscience  is  drawn  in  Mac¬ 
beth  ;  and  while  the  resemblance  between  the  two  plays  is 
thus  striking,  a  careful  comparison  would  also  illustrate  most 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  theology  of  ^schylus  and 
the  theology,  or  more  strictly  the  anthropology,  of  Shak- 
speare.  Under  Jove,  Ate  or 'Erinnys,  two  names  for  one 
and  the  same  power,  is  the  divinity  of  the  Agamemnon  ; 
and  the  characters  of  the  play  are  but  her  ministers.  “  Say 
not,”  cries  Clytemnestra,  with  a  grandeur  and  steadfastness 
in  wickedness  surpassing  even  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
with  an  element  of  justice  to  which  that  Lady  had  no 
claim  : 

Say  not  that  T,  that  Agamemnon’s  wife, 

Did  it.  The  Fury  fatal  to  this  house, 

In  vengeance  for  Thyestes’  horrid  feast, 

Assumed  this  form,  and,  with  her  ancient  rage, 

Hath  for  the  children  sacrificed  the  man.  (149.S.) 

By  that  revenge 

Which  for  my  daughter  I  have  greatly  taken  ; 

By  the  dread  powers  of  Ate  and  Erinnys, 

To  whom  niy  hand  devoted  him  a  victim. 

Without  a  thought  of  fear  I  range  these  rooms. 

etc.  (1432.) 

yEgisthus,  too,  puts  on  a  moral  dignity  foreign  to  his  na¬ 
ture,  claims  to  be  but  the  avenger  of  his  father’s  wrongs. 
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and  heaven’s  executioner  of  justice,  and  welcomes  the  doom 
which  in  turn  awaits  him : 

Now  I  know  that  the  just  gods 
Look  from  their  skies,, and  punish  impious  mortals, 

Seeing  this  man  rolled  in  the  blood-wove  woof, 

The  tissue  of  the  F uries,  grateful  sight ! 

And  suffering  for  his  father’s  fearful  crimes  .  (1578.) 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  horrid  banquet  of  Thy- 
estes,  spread  by  the  sacrilegious  Atreus  beneath  his  own 
roof,  for  his  own  brother  (the  father  of  jEgisthus),  and  the 
curse  which  Thyestes,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  been 
feasting  upon  the  flesh  of  his  own  children,  pronounced  up¬ 
on  Atreus  (father  of  Agamemnon)  and  all  his  race  ;  “  Thus 
perish  all  the  race  of  Pleisthenes  ”  (1602).  And  the  cho¬ 
rus,  possessed  with  the  same  thought  of  a  race  doomed  to 
calamity  and  crime,  and  hunted  by  an  avenging  deity, 
exclaims : 


O  God,  that  o’er  the  doomed  Atridan  halls 
With  might  prevailest. 

Weak  woman’s  breast  to  do  thy  headlong  will 
With  murder  mailest ! 

O’er  his  dead  body,  like  a  boding  raven 
Thou  tak’st  thy  station. 

Piercing  my  marrow  with  thy  savage  hymn 

Of  exultation.  (1468.) 

To  which  Clytemnestra  responds  : 

There ’s  sense  in  this ;  now  hast  thou  touched  the  key 

Rousing  the  Fury,  that  from  sire  to  son 

Hath  bid  the  stream  of  blood,  first  poured  by  her. 

Descend.  One  sanguine  tide  scarce  rolled  away. 

Another  flows  in  terrible  succession. 

And  the  chorus  in  reply,  while  acknowledging  the  agency  of 
Erinnys,  recognizes  also  the  hand  and  will  of  the  Highest  : 

Ah,  ’tis  a  higher  power 
That  thus  ordains  ;  we  see  the  hand  of  Jove, 

Whose  will  directs  the  fate  of  mortal  man. 

33* 
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The  consequences  of  great  crimes,  especially  in  high 
*  .  places,  extend  to  every  person  and  every  thing  that  has  any 

connection  with  them.  The  country  and  country’s  gods 
are  polluted  (Ag.  1645  :  /jLiacfia  koX  €7^<wpi&)p). 

The  army  and  the  people  share  in  the  curse  (Pers.  passim). 
The  earth  itself  is  defiled  by  pollutions  of  ancient  blood 
(Sup.  265).  Even  the  innocent  and  the  virtuous  who  share 
in  the  enterprises  of  the  wicked,  may  be  involved  in  their 
ruin,  as  the  pious  man  must  sink  with  the  ungodly,  when  he 
embarks  in  the  same  ship  with  them  (Theb.  602).  This 
doctrine  of  social  liability  is  illustrated  by  this  striking 
simile  in  the  case  of  Amphiaraus,  of  whom  a  character  is 
drawn,  than  which  nothing  more  beautiful  has  come  down 
to  us  from  ancient  times  —  “a  discreet,  upright,  good  and 
pious  man,  who  wished  not  to  seem  but  to  he  good,”  and  “  a 
great  prophet,”  who  foresaw  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  The¬ 
ban  expedition,  and  forewarned  the  leaders  ;  but,  led  on  by  a 
.  high  sense  of  honor,  he  went  with  them  and  fell  like  them. 

Death’s  unblest  fruit  is  reaped 

'  By  him  who  sows  in  Ate’s  fields.  The  man 

Who,  being  godly,  with  ungodly  men 

And  hot-brained  sailors,  mounts  the  brittle  bark, 

He,  when  the  god-detested  crew  goes  down. 

Shall  with  the  guilty,  guiltless  perish.  (Theb.  601.) 

The  pollution  and  curse  of  sin  (ixlaa/xa,  fiv(ro<;^  ayo^),  when 
once  contracted  by  an  individual,  or  entailed  upon  a  family, 
w’ill  rest  upon  them  and  pursue  them,  till  the  polluted  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  hated  and  accursed  race  {arrvyrf^ep,  BvaTroTfiov 
yevo<i,  Theb.  691,  813)  is  extinct,  unless  in  some  way  the  sin 
can  be  expiated,’  or  some  god  interpose  to  arrest  the  penalty. 
Some  sins  are  inexpiable.  Prayers,  tears,  sacrifices,  are  all 
in  vain.  The  criminal  must  die  by  the  hand  of  justice,  and 
even  in  Hades,  vengeance  will  still  pursue  him  (Sup.  227). 
Others  may  in  time  be  washed  away  by  ablutions,  worn 
away  by  exile  and  pilgrimage,  and  expiated  by  offerings 


^  The  expiation  requires  the  intervention  of  some  friend,  a  god  or  a  prince, 
who  is  clothed  with  more  or  less  of  divine  authority. 
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of  blood  (Eum.  445  seq.  et  al.).  “  It  is  enough,”  pleads  the 

chorus  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  “  for  Thebans  to  come 
to  blows  with  Argives,  for  such  blood  admits  of  expiation 
(Ka^dpaiov),  but  the  death  of  own  brothers  thus  mutually 
wrought  by  their  own  hands,  this  pollution  never  grows 
old”  (Theb.  678).  Indeed,  the  presumption  in  regard  to 
great  crimes  is,  that  they  cannot  be  expiated.  The  blood 
cannot  be  washed  away  {al/M  dvLirrov^  1459). 

All  ocean  poured  in  offering 
For  the  warm  life-drops  of  one  innocent  man, 

Is  labor  lost :  Old  truth  thus  speaks  to  all.‘  (Choeph.  518.) 


“  For  what  expiation  is  there  for  blood,  when  once  it  hath 
fallen  upon  the  ground?”  {ri  yap  Xvrpov  Trecr6vTO<i  aipMTO<i 
TTeSw,  Choeph.  47.) 

What  hath  been,  and  shall  be  ever. 

That  when  purple  gouts  bedash 

The  guilty  ground,  then  blood  doth  blood 

Demand,  and  blood  for  blood  shall  flow. 

Fury  to  Havoc  cries;  and  Havoc, 

The  tainted  track  of  blood  pursuing. 

From  age  to  age  works  woe.  (Choeph.  898.) 


Thus  the  law  (fo/^o?),  for  so  it  is  expressly  called,  rolls 
on  reverberating  its  thunders  and  threatening  vengeance, 
from  act  to  act,  and  chorus  to  chorus  of  that  grand  trilogy 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  through  the  Agamemnon,  through 
the  Choephoroe,  and  far  into  the  Eumenides.  And  the  his¬ 
tory  of  blood  and  crime  follows  close  upon  the  law,  like  the 
rain-storm  after  the  boding  thunder.  In  the  Agamemnon  — 
the  first  of  the  trilogy  —  the  crimes  of  former  generations,  of 
Tantalus,  of  Pelops,  and  of  Atreus,  gathering  blackness  as 
they  descend,  are  often  alluded  to  by  the  chorus,  as  ground 
of  fearful  foreboding.  Then  Cassandra  secs  them  in  fright¬ 
ful  visions,  and  sings  them  in  prophetic  frenzy  as  a  bloody 


*  Compare  Shakspeare’s  Macbeth ; 

Will  all  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ? 
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prelude  to  the  vengeance  which  is  just  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  proud  Achaean  king.  Moreover,  that  monarch’s  own 
crime  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  weeping,  pleading  daughter, 
though  committed  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  necessity,  and 
the  hardening  influence  of  frenzy  (218),  still  haunts  the 
memory  of  the  people  as  the  sure  precursor  of  coming  evil, 
while  it  goads  on  the  bereaved  and  outraged  mother  to  her 
long  cherished  and  now  soon  to  be  accomplished  vengeance. 
She  lures  him  on  over  purple  tapestries  to  the  luxurious 
bath,  where  she  throws  a  net  over  him,  and  slays  him  with 
repeated  strokes  of  her  own  hand ;  and  this  play  ends  with 
threats  of  vengeance  on  the  murderess  at  the  hand  of  his  and 
her* son,  the  absent  Orestes. 

In  the  Choephoroe  those  threats  receive  their  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Orestes  returns,  under  the  guise  of  a  messenger  sent 
to  announce  his  death,  unites  with  his  sister  Electra  in  tears, 
prayers,  and  vows  at  the  tomb  of  their  father,  and  then  slays 
Clytemnestra  and  ^gisthus,  who  perish  by  treachery,  just 
as  they  had  treacherously  slain  Agamemnon  (886).  But  no 
sooner  has  he  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  mother’s  blood  — 
though  he  did  it  by  command  of  the  oracle,  under  threats  of 
dire  calamity  if  he  disobeyed  —  than  his  thoughts  begin  to 
wander,  like  horses  without  a  charioteer ;  doubt,  fear,  and 
frenzy  seize  upon  him;  and  he  sees  the  Furies  —  the  angry 
hell-hounds  of  his  mother  (/xi^rpo?  ejKOTOi  /ewe?,  1052)  —  in 
Gorgon  form,  in  sable  vestments,  and  entwined  with  snakes, 
who  pursue  him  as  he  flees  to  find  a  refuge  at  the  altar  of 
Apollo. 

But  after  the  law  comes  the  gospel.  First  the  contro¬ 
versy,  then  the  reconciliation.  Such  is  the  natural  order  of 
the  ideas ;  such  the  actual  sequence  of  events :  and  a  dim 
consciousness  of  the  former  as  a  fact,  and  of  the  latter  as  a 
want,  if  not  also  as  an  object  of  faith  and  hope,  seems  to 
have  revealed  itself  to  the  human  mind,  even  in  the  darkest 
period  of  its  existence.  Something  like  this  seems  to 
underlie  not  a  few  of  the  Greek  trilogies.  The  Prometheus 
Bound  was  followed  by  the  Prometheus  ZTwbound,  recon¬ 
ciled  and  restored  to  the  favor  of  Jove  through  the  interven- 
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tion  of  Jove’s  son  (Prom.  767-9).’  The  CEdipus  Tyrannus 
of  Sophocles  was  completed  by  the  CEdipus  at  Colonus, 
where  he  dies  in  peace  amid  visible  tokens  of  divine  favor. 
And  so  the  Agamemnon  and  Choephoroe  reach  their  con¬ 
summation  only  in  the  Eumenides,  where  the  Erinnyes  them¬ 
selves  are  appeased,  and  the  Furies  become  the  Gracious 
Ones.  This  is  not,  however,  without  a  special  divine  inter¬ 
position,  and  then  only  after  a  severe  struggle  between  the 
powers  that  cry  for  justice  and  those  that  plead  for  mercy. 
The  law  still  thunders  its  dreadful  sentence ;  the  avenging 
goddesses  come  into  the  very  sanctuary,  and  threaten  ven¬ 
geance  in  the  very  presence  of  “  great  Loxias,”  Orestes’  ad¬ 
vocate,  “  the  healing  prophet  and  the  seer,”  and  “  the  cleanser 
(/ca^apcrto?,  63)  of  the  house.” 

The  scene  opens  at  Delphi.  Orestes  is  seen  sitting  on 
the  Omphalos: 

His  hands  with  gore  are  dripping,  and  he  holds 

A  sword  drawn  newly,  and  an  olive  branch 

Chastely  enwrapt  with  wool  of  whitest  fleece.  (40.) 

Apollo  stands  by  his  side,  and  Hermes,  messenger  of  Jove, 
in  the  background.  The  Furies  sit  all  around  him,  sleeping 
and  snoring  under  the  power  of  the  suppliant-protecting  god. 
Their  form  is  the  same  in  which  they  first  appeared  to 
Orestes,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  his  mother.  Hid¬ 
eously  grim  and  black,  from  their  eyes  they  distil  a  deadly 
dew.  Hags,  antique  maids,  they  are  fit  only  to  dwell  in 
subterranean  Tartarus.  Apollo  encourages  Orestes,  sends 
him  under  the  conduct  of  Hermes  to  the  feet  of  Athena  at 
Athens,  and  there  promises  to  find  out  means  for  his  deliv- 


1  Hermes  declares  to  Prometheus,  that  he  shall  not  be  released,  till  some  god 
appear  a  successor  (Siddoxos)  to  his  sufferings,  and  wilting  to  go  down  to  Hades 
and  Tartarus  for  him  (Prom.  1026) ;  Apollodorus  says,  that  Hercules,  after  free¬ 
ing  Prometheus,  delivered  up  the  Centaur  Chiron  to  Jove,  willing  though  immor¬ 
tal  to  die  in  his  room  [bvfiaKuv  km'  awroC,  Apol.  II.  5,  11,  12).  See  Blackie’s 
note  in  loc.,  where  also  see  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice  has 
prevailed  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  Druids,  according  to  Cesar,  held  the 
doctrine :  Pro  vita  hominis,  nisi  hominis  vita  reddatur,  non  posse  aliter  deorum 
immortalium  numen  placari  arbitrantur  (Bell.  Gall.  VI.  16). 
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erance.  No  sooner  has  he  gone  out,  than  the  ghost  of 
Clytemnestra  rises  and  rebukes  the  Furies  for  their  inert¬ 
ness.  Thus  awakened  to  their  duty,  and  quickened  by  the 
scent  of  blood,  they  pursue  after  him,  muttering  as  they 
leave  the  temple  of  Apollo : 

Such  things  our  young  gods  do,  by  might 

Previuling  ever  over  right : 

Apollo,  stern  to  me,  shall  never  save  him, 

Nor  under  earth  shall  he  be  free ; 

Another  blood-avenger  there  shall  have  him. 

And  cling  unto  him  after  me.  (AGO,  177.) 

The  scene  is  now  shifted  from  Delphi  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  Scarcely  has  Orestes  arrived  at 
the  house  and  image  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  his  prayer 
for  reception  and  protection,  as  a  suppliant  polluted  indeed, 
but  whose  pollution  has  been  worn  away  by  long  and  weary 
wanderings,  when  the  Furies  overtake  him,  and  renew  their 
threats  of  vengeance  in  language  and  imagery  most  frightful : 

But  thou  must  give  thy  living  limbs  to  me 
To  suck  the  marrow  out  —  may  I  from  thee 
The  odious  draught  as  food  receive ; 

Thee,  while  alive,  I  will  bereave 

Of  all  thy  pith,  and  take  thee  downward  hence  ; 

This  the  tributary  recompense. 

Thou  art  in  thy  person  paying 
For  thy  impious  mother-slaying. 

And  thou  shalt  see  if  any  other. 

To  god  or  stranger,  sire  or  mother. 

Hath  done  despiteous  wrong,  how  he 
Must  pay  the  penalty,  like  thee. 

For  Hades,  underneath  the  ground, 

A  strict  examiner  is  found ; 

And  all  the  deeds  of  mortal  kind 

He  sees,  and  writes  them  in  his  mind.  (264-75.) 

To  which  Orestes  replies : 

My  mother’s  blood,  that  was  upon  my  hand  — 

’T  is  there  no  more  —  the  stain,  washed  out,  is  gone. 

While  fresh,  it  was  removed  at  Phoebus’  hearth. 

By  purifying  blood  of  slaughtered  swine.  (280  seq.) 
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The  Furies,  to  whom  ^schylus  with  characteristic  boldness 
has  assigned  the  sacred  and  venerable  office  of  the  chorus  in 
this  piece,  now  close  in,  as  it  were,  around  their  victim,  and 
join  in  singing  a  hymn  of  curses,  in  which  they  magnify 
their  own  powers  and  functions  as  the  avenging  deities  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  eternal  law  of  Fate,  and  imprecate  the  direst 
woes  on  all  offenders,  and  especially  on  those  who  shed 
kindred  blood: 

When  Mars,  grown  tame  to  touch  and  sight, 

In  social  life  shall  slay  a  friend. 

Then  we  pursue  him  to  the  end. 

And  hunt  him  down,  though  he  be  stout. 

Nor  leave  him  till  we  blot  him  out.  (354  seq.) 

For  we  are  skilful  to  devise 

And  can  effect  whate’er  we  plan ; 

Of  ill  deeds,  awful  memories. 

And  hard  to  be  appeased  by  man.  (381  seq.) 

Athena  soon  appears  in  person,  and  the  two  parties  plead 
their  cause  before  her,  Apollo  appearing  openly  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  Orestes.  The  Furies  urge  the  overthrow  of  ancient 
laws  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  acquittal.  Orestes,  in 
person  and  through  his  advocate,  pleads  duty  to  his  father, 
the  sanction  of  Apollo,  and  the  expiation,  which,  under 
Apollo’s  teaching,  he  has  made.  Athena  summons  about 
her  a  council  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  citizens,  —  the 
original  of  the  famous  council  and  court  of  Areopagus  — 
and  takes  their  votes ;  and  when,  so  difficult  and  doubtful  is 
the  question,  they  are  equally  divided,  she  throws  her  casting 
vote  in  favor  of  Orestes.  For  a  season,  the  Furies  are  frantic 
at  the  indignity,  and  threaten  dire  revenge  on  the  people  and 
the  very  soil  of  Athens  : 

Ye  younger  gods  have  trampled  down 
Old  laws,  and  wrested  them  from  me ; 

Amerced  of  office  and  renown, 

I  will,  for  this  indignity. 

Drop,  from  my  heart’s  wrath-bleeding  wound, 

A  blight  —  a  plague-drop  on  the  ground. 
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A  lichen  fatal  to  the  trees, 

To  children,  shall  invade  the  soil, 

(Hear  Justice !)  and  inflict  disease 

On  men — the  blotch  and  deadly  boil.  (778  seq.) 

But  Athena  finds  means  to  appease  and  reconcile  them,  and 
gives  them  a  sanctuary  at  the  very  base  of  Mars’  Hill,  hard 
by  the  court  of  Areopagus.  The  Dreadful  Goddesses,  hav¬ 
ing  now  become  the  Venerable  and  the  Gracious-minded, 
invoke  their  sister  Fates  to  join  them  in  blessing,  instead  of 
cursing,  the  land ;  and  as  they  are  conducted  with  great 
pomp  to  their  new  seats  of  just  but  benignant  power,  all  the 
people  unite  in  a  general  song  and  shout  of  rejoicing. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  this  most  interesting  and 
instructive  drama.  It  is  not  denied  that  much  of  all  this  is 
earthly,  civil,  and  political,  in  its  primary  intention.  But 
the  presence  of  the  gods,  and  the  constant  references  to  a 
future  state  of  just  and  inevitable  retribution,  forbid  any 
restricted  application.  The  ideas  are  founded  deep  in  the 
religious  nature  of  man.  They  set  forth  the  theology  of 
^schylus  and  the  better  part  of  his  contemporaries.  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  that  theology  is  surprisingly 
healthy,  sound,  and  truthful,  in  its  essential  elements.  The 
great  doctrines  of  hereditary  depravity,  retribution,  and 
atonement,  are  there  in  their  elements^  as  palpably  as  they 
are  in  the  Sacred  scriptures.  Would  that  much  of  modern 
poetry  were  equally  true  to  the  soul  of  man,  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  to  the  gospel  of  Christ ! 

The  offices  and  work  here  ascribed  to  Apollo,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  same  god  under 
a  former  head,  must  strike  every  Christian  reader,  whatever 
may  be  his  explanation  of  them,  as  remarkable  resemblances, 
not  to  say  foreshadowings,  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
^'conciliation.  This  resemblance  or  analogy  becomes  yet 
more  striking,  when  we  bring  into  view  the  relation  in  which 
this  reconciling  work  stands  to  Zev<^  Jupiter  the 

Saviour  —  Zev^;  rpiro^,  Jupiter  the  Third,  who  in  connection 
with  Apollo  and  Minerva,  consummates  the  reconciliation. 
Not  only  is  Apollo  a  ^cor^p  (Ag.  512),  who,  having  himself 
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been  an  exile  from  heaven  among  men,  will  pity  the  poor 
and  needy  (Sup.  214).  Not  only  does  Athena  sympathize 
with  the  defendant  at  her  tribunal,  and,  uniting  the  office  of 
advocate  with  that  of  judge,  persuade  the  avenging  deities 
to  be  appeased  (Eum.  970)  ;  but  Zeus  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  whole  process.  Apollo  appears  as  the  advocate 
of  Orestes,  only  at  his  bidding  (Eum.  616).  Athena  in¬ 
clines  to  the  side  of  the  accused,  as  the  offspring  of  the  brain 
of  Zeus,  and  of  like  mind  with  him  (664,  737).  Orestes, 
after  his  acquittal,  says  that  he  obtained  it : 

By  means  of  Fallas,  and  of  Loxias, 

And  the  third  Saviour,  who  doth  sway  all  things.* 

And  when  the  Furies  are  fully  appeased  by  the  persuasion 
of  Athena,  she  ascribes  it  to  the  power  of  Z^v^i  aryopaio^;, 
Zeus  the  master  of  assemblies  : 

Jove,  that  rules  the  forum,  nobly 
In  the  high  debate  hath  conquered. 

In  the  strife  of  blessing  now, 

You  with  me  shall  vie  for  ever.® 

In  short,  “throughout  the  Oresteia,  ./Eschylus  exhibits 
dimly  and  mysteriously  in  the  background,  but  with  all  the 
more  poetical  effect  on  that  very  account,  the  idea  of  Zeus 
Soter,  the  Thirds  as  the  power  that  pervades  the  universe, 
and  conducts  the  course  of  things,  gently  (slowly  ?)  indeed, 
but  eventually  to  the  best  possible  issue.”  3 

VI.  A  Future  State  of  Reivards  and  Punishments. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  nowhere  taught  by  ^schy- 
lus,  as  an  abstract  and  general  truth.  Still  less  does  he 

*  Tov  irivra  KpaivovTos  rplrov  aaiTrjpos  (975.) 

*  Chapman’s  version  is  more  striking,  but  less  true  to  the  original : 

But  Zeus  prevails  ;  the  power  of  mercy  still 
Predominates  —  good  doth  o’ennaster  ill. 

*  C.  O.  Muller  on  the  Eumenides,  p.  219,  where  see  also  his  remarks  on  the 
wide  diffusion  through  Greece  of  the  conception  and  cultus  of  Jupiter  Soter,  as 
the  Third. 

VoL.  XVI  No.  62. 
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know  anything  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  That 
struck  the  philosophers  at  Athens  as  a  novelty  and  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  when  Paul  preached  it,  five  or  six  centuries  later,  on 
Mars’  Hill.  But  a  future  state  of  existence  is  everywhere 
taken  for  granted,  as  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  im¬ 
plied  in  prayers  and  offerings  to  the  dead.  Thus  Electra  in¬ 
vokes  Agamemnon  to  send  blessings  on  herself  and  Orestes, 
and  to  appear  as  an  avenger  of  his  murderers  (Choeph.  140 ; 
480,  et  al.).  And  Atossa,  by  advice  of  the  Chorus,  makes 
her  prayer  to  her  departed  husband  Darius,  whom  she  had 
seen  in  vision  the  previous  night,  that  he  would  avert  all 
evil  omens  and  bring  to  pass  all  that  was  good  (Pers.  220, 
etc.).  It  is  implied  also  in  the  evocation  of  departed  spirits, 
who  even  make  their  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  iEschylus.  Thus  Clytemnestra  comes  up  from  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  to  goad  on  the  Furies  to  avenge  her 
murder,  and  declares  that  she  wanders  in  disgrace,  not  only 
unavenged,  but  perpetually  dishonored  and  reproached 
among  the  dead  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  (Eum.  95). 
Darius,  evoked  from  the  under  world  by  the  queen-mother 
and  the  Persian  nobles,  appears  to  counsel  them,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Xerxes  (Pers.  680).  And  the  living  Clytem¬ 
nestra,  with  hands  yet  dripping  with  her  husband’s  blood, 
with  biting  sarcasm  avers,  that  Iphigcnia,  the  victim  of  her 
father’s  unnatural  cruelty,  shall  meet  him,  as  is  fit,  at.“  the 
Ferry  of  Sighs,”  greet  him  lovingly^  throw  her  arms  about 
him,  and  kiss  him  (Ag.  1555). 

The  place  of  the  departed  is  called  Hades,  or  the  unseen 
world.  It  is  6  veKpoBey/xcop,  the  receiver  of  the  dead  (Prom. 
153) ;  6  ’rrdvBoKOf;,  the  all-receiver  (Theb.  860)  ;  it  is  the  realm 
of  the  most  hospitable  Zeus  [top  TroXv^epwraTOP  Zrjpa,  Sup. 
157),  the  entertainer  of  most  numerous  guests.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  under  the  earth  (Prom.  152,  et  al.).  It  is  a  dark  and 
gloomy  abode  (apavyyro^;^  Prom.  1027),  untrodden  by  Apol¬ 
lo,  uncheered  by  the  light  of  the  sun  (Theb.  859).  Men  are 
conveyed  to  this  sunless,  all-receiving,  invisible  shore,  across 
Acheron,  by  an  ill-omened  boat  with  sable  sails,  filled  by  a 
breeze  of  sighs  (Ibid.  854-60).  It  seems  to  be  conceived  of 
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often  as  one  vast  sepulchre^  where  are  gathered  all  the  dead  of 
all  ages ;  often  as  a  subterranean  worlds  the  image  of  this, 
only  excluded  from  the  light  of  day  ;  an  empire  with  its  infer¬ 
nal  sovereignties  {veprepcov  TvpavviBe<;,  Choeph.  403) ;  a  city^ 
with  its  counsellors  sitting  at  the  gates  ( Ag.  1291),  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  with  characters  and  pursuits  not  unlike  those  in 
the  present  life. 

Tartarus  is  a  part  of  Hades,  or  rather  a  dark,  deep  dun¬ 
geon  {p,eKap^(i^p<i  Kev^pcov,  Prom.  219) ;  sunk  far  beneath  it 
{v€p^€v  AiBov,  Ibid.  152),  in  whose  dismal  depths  {KV€<f)ala 
1028)  the  enemies  of  Zeus  are  kept  in  indissoluble 
chains  {Be(rpoi<i  dXvToti;,  154),  and  from  which  there  is  no 
way  of  escape  {aTrepavrov^  153,  cf.  1077). 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  departed  corresponds, 
in  a  great  measure,  with  their  character  and  condition  here. 
The  same  distinctions  of  rank  hold  there  as  here.  Darius 
rules  in  Hades ;  nay,  ranks  among  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world  (Pers.  691),  even  as  the  Persians  honored  their  kings 
as  gods  on  earth  (Pers.  156).  And  Agamemnon,  not  less 
distinguished  below  than  above,  is  honored  and  reverenced 
as  a  king  and  a  minister  of  the  greatest  subterranean  pow¬ 
ers  (Choeph.  253,  seq.)  ;  for  (such  is  the  argument  of  Elec- 
tra)  thou  wast  a  king,  when  thou  wast  living.  Yet  wealth 
is  of  no  avail  to  the  dead,  and  earthly  pleasures  are  not  there 
to  be  enjoyed ;  and  on  this  ground  Darius  exhorts  the  Per¬ 
sian  nobles,  even  in  their  defeat,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  present  life  (Pers.  840). 

Still  more  certainly  will  the  distinctions  of  character,  which 
exist  on  earth,  continue  also  in  another  world.  The  good 
and  happy  here  will  be  good  and  happy  hereafter,  though 
comparatively  little  is  said  in  ^schylus  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  righteous.  It  is  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  on 
which  the  tragedians  chiefly  insist,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  this  falls  in  more  with  the  plan  and  idea  of  tragedy. 
Death  is  no  escape,  to  the  wicked,  from  their  sins  or  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  them.  Their  crimes  will  follow  them  into  an¬ 
other  world.  The  same  Furies  that  pursue  them  on  earth, 
unless  appeased  and  reconciled,  will  follow  them  in  Hades 
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nay,  in  Tartarus,  which  is  their  fit  and  favorite  abode  (Eum. 
72).  In  Hades  also  there  is  a  tribunal,  which  the  wicked 
cannot  escape,  and  a  faithful  record  of  their  lives,  and  a  just 
judge,  who  will  certainly  bring  them  to  judgment  and  pun¬ 
ish  them  according  to  their  deeds.  For  example,  Danaus 
encourages  his  frightened  and  desponding  daughters  with 
the  assurance,  that  the  wretch  who  would  fain  force  upon 
them  an  incestuous  marriage,  without  their  own  or  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  consent,  cannot  be  pure  in  the  sight  of  God.  Not 
even  in  Hades  can  he,  who  does  such  things,  escape  guilt¬ 
less  and  unpunished.  For  there,  as  the  saying  or  tradition 
is  (<»9  \6709),  another  Zeus  judges  crimes  and  awards  to  the 
departed  their  final  sentence  (Sup.  227) : 

Who  does  these  deeds 

Will  find  no  refuge  from  lewd  guilt  in  Hades  ; 

For  there,  as  we  have  heard,  another  Jove 

Holds  final  judgment  on  the  guilty  shades. 

And  the  Argive  king  fears  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  suppli¬ 
ants,  lest  he  bring  upon  himself,  as  an  avenger,  the  all- 
destroying  god,  who  does  not  even  let  go  free  the  dead  in 
Hades  (Ibid.  414) : 

hs  oilS’  iv  A'/5ov  Thv  bav6vT'  4\fv^epoi. 


In  the  Eumenides,  as  we  have  seen  on  a  former  page,  the 
Furies  declare  to  Orestes  that  they  will  not  only  waste  his 
body  and  suck  his  blood  here  ;  but,  after  having  hunted 
him  through  life,  they  will  drag  him  away  to  the  lower 
world,  there  to  pay  the  full  penalty  for  his  mother-slaying. 
And  like  certain  and  condign  punishment  awaits  every  other 
sinner,  whether  against  God  or  man : 

For  Hades  underneath  the  ground 
A  strict  examiner  is  found ; 

And  all  the  deeds  of  mortal  kind 
He  sees  and  writes  them  in  his  mind. 

fidyas  yhp  AiSijs  iarly  (ijdvvos  fiporuv, 
tvfp^f  X^ovhs, 

S(\Toyp(l<p<p  Se  irdur’  iirurr^  tpptvl. 


(273-5.) 
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And  this  punishment  is  not  only  certain,  but  remediless  and 
endless.  Though  he  flee  beneath  the  earth,  he  shall  never 
be  set  free  from  the  demands  of  justice  (175).  “  And  where 
shall  be  the  end  of  the  murderer’s  punishment?”  “  Where 
joy  is  never  known”  (422).  Such  are  the  ideas  of  future 
punishment,  which  are  perpetually  recurring  in  the  Eumeni- 
des.  From  the  beginning  almost  to  the  end  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  drama,  eternal  retribution  hangs  like  a  gloomy  cloud  in 
the  distance ;  and  it  is  on  this  dark  background,  that  the 
poet  has  painted,  in  bright  and  beautiful  contrast,  the  bow 
of  reconciliation. 

In  conclusion,  should  we  attempt  to  express  our  views  of 
the  Greek  Drama,  and  the  Old  Paganism  generally,  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  Christianity,  we  could  hardly  sum  them  up  better 
than  in  the  words  of  the  learned  and  devout  American  his¬ 
torian  of  the  church.  Dr.  Schaff:  “  Its  polytheism  rested  on  a 
dim  monotheistic  back  ground,  subjected  all  the  gods  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  Jupiter  himself  to  a  mysterious  fate.  It  had  at  bot¬ 
tom. the  feeling  of  dependence  on  higher  powers  and  reve¬ 
rence  for  divine  things.  It  preserved  the  memory  of  a  gold¬ 
en  age  and  of  a  fall.  It  had  the  voice  of  conscience  and  a 
sense,  obscure  though  it  \Vas,  of  guilt.  It  felt  the  need  of 
reconciliation  with  deity,  and  sought  that  reconciliation  by 
prayer,  penance,  and  sacrifice.  Many  of  its  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  and  usages  were  faint  echoes  of  the  primal  religion ; 
and  its  mythological  dreams  of  the  mingling  of  the  gods  with 
men,  of  Prometheus  delivered  by  Hercules  from  his  helpless 
sufferings,  were  unconscious  prophecies  and  fleshly  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  Christian  truths.” 

Is  not  the  summary  we  have  given,  of  the  theology  of  jEschy- 
lus,  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  above  conclusions,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ?  And  why  should  we  fear  or  reluctate  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  ?  Paul,  while  he  cen¬ 
sured  the  idolatry  of  the  Athenians,  did  not  hesitatq  to  recog¬ 
nize  an  element  of  truth  in  their  ideas,  of  devoutness  in  their 
spirit,  and  even  of  authority  in  their  poets,  and  to  build  upon 
this  foundation  his  masterly  discourse  on  the  Areopagus. 
So  likewise  in  his  Epistles,  whenever  he  can  seize  upon  any- 
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thing  truthful,  which  the  heathen  “  prophets  ”  have  said,  he 
presses  it  into  the  service  of  Christianity.  There  certainly 
is,  in  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  truth  and  of  resemblance  to  the  great  central  facts  of 
Christianity,  mixed  up  with  gross  superstitions  and  hurtful 
errors ;  and  why  should  not  this,  like  all  other  truth,  be  refer¬ 
red  to  God  as  its  source  ?  Does  not  God  rule  in  history  ? 
Has  he  not  always  had  his  witnesses  in  the  world  and  in 
human  hearts?  Does  God,  in  his  word,  contradict  his 
works ;  or  are  his  works  of  creation  and  providence  the  scaf¬ 
folding  wherewith  he  built  —  the  mould  wherein  he  cast — 
his  word  ?  Is  Christianity  at  variance  with  history,  or  is  it 
rather  the  consummate  flower  and  fruit  of  all  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  mankind  ?  And  if  it  is,  must  there  not  be  some 
type  and  promise  of  its  coming  in  all  his  previous  dealings 
with  men,  even  as  in  every  tree  which  he  has  made,  the 
type  of  the  flower  and  fruit  is  found  in  every  leaf  and  twig 
and  branch,  and  the  whole  stock  even  to  the  root  ?  He  who 
made  the  pre- Adamite  earth  an  “unconscious  prophecy”  of 
man,  and  formed  the  lower  orders  of  animals  types  of  the 
higher,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  each  succeeding  age  of  hu¬ 
man  history  in  that  which  preceded  it,  and  filled  the  out¬ 
ward  world  and  the  soul  of  man  with  types  and  shadows 
of  coming  events,  even  as  he  filled  the  Old  Testament  with 
types  and  shadows  of  the  New  —  has  he  planted  no  seeds  of 
Christianity  in  human  hearts ;  caused  no  types  of  the  highest 
truth  and  life  to  grow  in  the  literature  and  religion  of  the 
ages ;  cast  no  shadow  of  the  greatest  event,  that  is  ever  to 
transpire  in  our  world,  on  the  previous  history  of  that  world ; 
created  no  unconscious  prophecies  of  his  last  and  best  dis¬ 
pensation  in  the  brightest  and  best  minds  of  antiquity  ?  If 
we  believed  this  of  Christianity,  we  could  not  believe  it  came 
from  God,  because  it  would  want  the  stamp  of  all  his  other 
works.  But  when  we  see  all  literature,  and  history,  as  well 
as  external  nature  and  the  soul  of  man  full  of  prophecies 
and  preparations  for  its  coming,  then  we  cannot  resist  the 
evidence,  that  he  who  made  and  governs  the  world  is  the 
author  of  Christianity. 
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There  are  two  extreme  views  of  the  theology  of  the  old 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers.  The  one,  held  without  due 
consideration  by  too  many  mere  theologians,  who  regard 
every  ray  of  truth  and  excellence  discovered  in  classical  lite¬ 
rature,  as  so  much  subtracted  from  the  brightness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  As  if  the  Logos  were  not  the  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world !  As  if,  in  order  to 
add  to  the  glory  of  the  sun,  the  stars  must  be  extinguished! 

The  other,  assumed  without  proper  examination  by  too 
many  mere  scholars  and  free  thinkers,  denies,  like  Buckle  in 
his  History  of  Civilization,  that  Christianity  has  added  any¬ 
thing  to  the  sum  of  moral  and  religious  truth  known  to  the 
ancients.  As  if  our  very  children  did  not  understand  the 
chief  end  of  man  and  the  way  of  salvation  better  than  the 
wisest  of  pagan  philosophers !  As  if  there  were,  in  pagan 
literature  and  biography,  any  near  approximation  to  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  !  As  if  unbelievers 
themselves  could  really  know  him,  without  exclaiming  : 
“  Never  man  spake  like  this  man  “  his  life  was  more  than 
human  ”  —  “  his  death  was  the  death  of  a  god !  ” 

Between  these  extremes,  there  is  a  middle  ground,  taken 
after  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation  by  such  Christian 
philosophers  and  scholars  as  Schaff,  Trench,  Neander,  and 
Cudworth,  not  to  say  such  sacred  writers  as  Paul,  who  see 
in  Christ  “the  desire  of  all  nations,”  and  in  Christianity  that 
towards  which  human  history  has  been  tending,  and  for 
which  human  hearts  have  been  longing  in  all  ages.  In  me¬ 
dio  tutissimus  ibis. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  VEDIC  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  WHITNEY,  PROFESSOR  OF  SANSKRIT  IN  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  design  of  this  Article  *  is  to  exhibit  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  ancient  religion  of  India,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Veda 
is  made  to  contribute  to  the  history  of  Hindu  creeds  and 
institutions,  and  of  the  character  of  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  them. 

What  has  been  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  pre¬ 
vailing  belief  in  India  respecting  death  and  a  future  life,  is 
so  well  known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than 
characterize  it  briefly  and  generally.  It  is  the  so-called  doc¬ 
trine  of  transmigration.  It  teaches  that  the  present  life  is 
but  one  of  an  indefinite  series  of  existences  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  soul  is  destined  to  pass  through ;  that  death  is  only 
the  termination  of  one,  and  the  entrance  upon  another,  of 
the  series.  Further,  it  holds  that  all  life  is  one  in  essence ; 
that  there  is  no  fundamental  difl’erence  between  the  vital 
principle  of  a  human  being,  and  that  of  any  other  living 
creature :  so  that,  when  a  soul  quits  its  tenement  of  flesh,  it 
may  find  itself  next  imprisoned  in  the  body  of  some  inferior 
animal ;  being,  in  fact,  liable  to  make  experience  of  all  the 
various  forms  of  life,  in  its  progress  toward  the  final  con¬ 
summation  of  its  existence.  The  grade  of  each  successive 
birth  is  regarded  as  determined  by  the  sum  of  merit  or  de¬ 
merit  resulting  from  the  actions  of  the  lives  already  past :  a 
life  of  exceeding  folly  and  wickedness  may  condemn  one  to 
be  born  for  myriads  of  years  in  the  shape  of  abhorred  and 
grovelling  animals,  or  among  the  depraved,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  outcast  among  men ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
attain  to  such  an  exalted  pitch  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  that 

‘  First  read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  New  York, 
November  3,  1858. 
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the  soul  escapes  the  condemnation  of  existence,  and  sinks 
into  the  void,  or  merges  its  individuality  in  the  universality 
of  the  world-spirit.  It  is  held  also —  although  rather,  it 
would  seem,  as  a  relic  of  creeds  which  have  preceded  this, 
than  as  any  properly  organic  part  of  if — that,  in  further 
recompense  of  past  actions,  an  intermediate  period  may  be 
spent,  after  death,  in  enjoying  the  delights  of  a  heaven,  or 
suffering  the  torments  of  a  hell,  before  the  weary  round  of 
births  is  again  taken  up.  But  this  is  a  feature  of  the  creed 
of  only  minor  consequence  :  the  inexorable  fate  which  dooms 
each  creature  to  a  repeated  entrance  upon  a  life  full  of  so 
many  miseries  in  the  present,  fraught  with  such  dangers  for 
the  future,  is  what  the  Hindu  dreads,  and  would  escape :  he 
flies  from  existence,  as  the  sum  of  all  miseries ;  the  aim  of 
his  life  is  to  make  sure  that  it  be  the  last  of  him.  For  it  is 
virtual,  if  not  defined  and  acknowledged  annihilation,  that 
the  Hindu  strives  after;  it  is  the  destruction  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  individuality,  of  all  the  attributes  and  circumstances 
which  make  up  existence. 

The  antiquity  of  this  strange  doctrine,  and  its  dominion 
over  the  popular  mind  of  India,  are  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  Buddhism,' the  popular  revolution  against  the 
creeds  and  the  forms  of  the  Brahmin ic  religion,  implicitly 
adopted  it,  venturing  only  to  teach  a  new  and  more  effective 
method  of  escaping  from  the  bonds  of  existence  into  the 
longed-for  freedom  of.  nonentity.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  great  age,  we  should  be  led  to  suspect,  upon 
internal  grounds  alone,  that  it  was  not  the  earliest  belief  of 
the  Hindu  nation.  It  has  that  stamp  of  elaboration,  of  a 
subtle  refinement  of  philosophy,  which  is  not  wont  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  creeds  of  a  primitive  period ;  it  is  in  harmony 
rather  with  the  other  Brahminic  institutions  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  find  it,  and  which  speak  plainly  of  a  long  previous 
history  of  growth  and  gradual  development.  There  are  also 
external  evidences  pointing  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  in  the 
elaborate  system  of  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  practised 
by  the  Hindus.  These  seem  not  only  not  to  grow  out  of 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as  its  natural  expression,  but 
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even  to  be  in  many  points  quite  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus, 
to  insist  upon  only  a  single  instance  :  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
pious  Hindu  to  make  upon  the  first  day  of  each  lunar  month 
an  offering  to  the  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  or  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased  ancestors  of  his  family.  Food  is  set  out  for 
them,  of  which  they  are  invited  to  come  and  partake,  and 
they  are  also  addressed  with  supplications,  in  a  manner 
which  supposes  them  to  be  glorified  spirits,  capable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  their  condition  after  death  intercourse  with  those 
whom  they  left  behind,  and  of  exercising  over  them  a  pro¬ 
tecting  and  fostering  care.  As  we  look  yet  further  into  the 
forms  of  the  modern  Hindu  ceremonial,  we  discover  not  a 
little  of  the  same  discordance  between  creed  and  observance  : 
the  one  is  not  explained  by  the  other.  We  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  either  that  India  derived  its  system  of  rites  from 
some  foreign  source,  and  practised  them  blindly,  careless  of 
their  true  import,  or  else  that  those  rites  are  the  production 
of  another  doctrine,  of  older  date,  and  have  maintained 
themselves  in  popular  usage  after  the  decay  of  the  creed  of 
which  they  were  the  original  expression.  Between  these  two 
opinions  we  could  not  hesitate  which  to  adopt.  We  know 
with  what  tenacity  once-established  forms  are  wont  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves,  even  when  they  have  lost  their  living  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  we  know  how  valuable  an  auxiliary,  in  studying 
the  development  of  a  religion,  is  its  ritual ;  and  we  could 
even  proceed,  by  the  aid  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies,  compar¬ 
ing  them  carefully  with  what  we  know  of  the  doctrines  of 
other  ancient  religions,  to  reconstruct  in  part  the  general 
fabric  of  the  earliest  Hindu  belief. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  not  left  to  this  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory  method  of  investigating  the  religious  his¬ 
tory  of  India.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Veda  we  have  laid  be¬ 
fore  us  a  picture  of  the  earliest  conditions,  both  civil  and 
religious,  of  the  country.  They  exhibit  the  only  partially 
developed  germs  of  the  civilization,  the  creeds,  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  we  are  wont  to  call  Indian :  in  them  we 
read  the  explanation  of  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
remained  always  an  enigma  in  Indian  history.  They  show 
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us  that  the  inconsistency  of  the  rites  with  the  doctrines  of 
later  times  is  indeed  only  a  measure  of  the  deviations  of  the 
latter  from  their  ancient  standard. 

We  will  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  views 
of  the  ancient  Hindus  upon  the  important  subjects  of  life 
and  death,  and  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  will  then  illus¬ 
trate  them  by  extracts  from  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  whence 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  drawn. 

The  difference  between  the  modern  doctrines  and  those 
by  which  they  were  preceded  is  one,  not  of  detail  merely,  but 
of  the  whole  spirit  and  character.  The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  India  were  far  enough  removed  from  the  unhealthy  intro¬ 
version  of  their  descendants,  from  their  contempt  of  all 
things  sublunar,  from  their  melancholy  opinion  of  the  vanity 
and  misery  of  existence,  from  their  longings  to  shuffle  off 
the  mortal  coil  forever,  and  from  the  metaphysical  subtlety 
of  their  views  respecting  the  universe  and  its  creator.  They 
looked  at  all  these  things  with  the  simple  apprehension,  the 
niiive  faith,  which  is  wont  to  characterize  a  primitive  people. 
They  had  a  hearty  and  healthy  love  of  earthly  life,  and  an 
outspoken  relish  for  all  that  makes  up  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  life.  Wealth,  and  a  numerous  offspring,  are  the  constant 
^  burden  of  their  prayers  to  their  gods;  success  in  predatory 
warfare,  or  in  strife  for  consideration  and  power,  is  fervently 
besought.  Length  of  days  in  the  land,  or  death  by  no  other 
cause  than  old  age,  is  not  less  frequently  supplicated :  they 
clung  to  the  existence  of  which  they  fully  a])preciated  all  the 
delights.  Yet  death,  to  them,  was  surrounded  with  no  ter¬ 
rors.  They  regarded  it  as  only  an  entrance  upon  a  new  life 
of  happiness  in  the  world  of  the  departed.  Somewhere  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  in  the  region  where  the  gods  dwelt,  the 
children  of  men  were  assembled  anew,  under  the  sceptre  of 
him  who  was  the  first  progenitor  of  their  race,  the  divine 
Yama.  No  idea  of  retribution  was  connected  with  that  of 
the  existence  after  death.  It  was  only  a  prolongation  of  the 
old  life,  under  changed  coiulitions.  They  who  partook  of  it 
were  not  severed  from  intercourse  with  those  whom  they 
had  left  behind  upon  earth,  nor  were  they  even  exempt  from 
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the  material  wants  of  their  earthly  life.  They  were  capable 
of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  offerings  of  their  descendants ; 
they  were  even  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  those  offerings 
for  the  comfortable  continuance  of  their  existence.  The  an¬ 
cestral  feasts,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  each  head  of  a  family 
to  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  deceased  progenitors  of 
the  family,  were  not  only  a  means  of  gaining  the  favor  and 
protection  which  they,  in  their  disembodied  state,  were  held 
capable  of  extending,  but  were  a  pious  duty  toward  them 
which  might  not  be  neglected.  In  this  respect  the  early 
Hindu  doctrine  resembled  the  Chinese ;  and  traces  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  creed  are  found  among  the  religious  observances  of  many 
other  nations. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  to  which  such  a  creed  would  lead 
need  not  be  otherwise  than  simple.  To  illustrate  those  of 
the  ancient  Hindus,  we  will  first  offer  the  translation  of  a 
hymn  from  the  concluding  book  of  the  Rig-Veda  (x.  18), 
which  places  before  our  eyes  the  whole  series  of  proceedings 
at  a  burial  in  that  early  period.  The  passage  is  one  of  more 
than  usual  interest;  it  has  maintained,  down  even  to  the 
present  day,  an  important  place  in  the  Hindu  funeral  cer¬ 
emonial  ;  it  has  also  attracted  especial  attention  from  mod¬ 
ern  European  scholars,  and  been  more  than  once  translated.’ 
We  present  here  a  new  version,  made  with  all  the  literalness 
which  the  case  admits,  and  in  close  imitation  of  the  metrical 
structure  of  the  original  hymn.^ 

We  are  to  suppose  the  body  of  the  deceased  brought  forth 
to  the  place  of  interment,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and 

’  Sec  an  interesting  and  valuable  Article  by  Roth,  on  a  subject  closely  akin 
with  that  of  this  paper,  in  the  Zeitseh.  d.  Deutsch.  Morg.  Gcsellschaft,  viii.  467, 
etc. ;  and  another  by  Muller,  in  the  following  volume  of  the  same  series,  for  1855 : 
the  only  English  translation  which  we  know  is  that  of  Wilson,  in  the  Journ.  Roy. 
As.  Society  of  Gr.  Br.  and  Ireland,  xvi.  201,  etc.;  this  latter,  like  most  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  translations  from  the  Veda,  is  made  rather  from  the  native  commentary 
than  from  the  Veda  itself,  and  neither  in  spirit,  nor  as  an  accurate  translation^ 
fairly  represents  its  original. 

*  Like  almost  all  the  Vedic  hymns,  it  is  in  a  simple  iambic  strain,  dependent 
for  its  movement  upon  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  but  far  from  strict  in  its 
construction,  and  changing,  often  within  the  limits  of  a  single  verse,  from  a  half¬ 
line  of  eleven  syllables  to  one  of  twelve,  or  of  eight. 
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family.  These  have  come  out  to  take  their  leave  of  him, 
and  to  see  him  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  the  earth.  He 
is  cut  off  from  among  them,  and  they  who  have  been  his 
companions  and  intimates  hitherto,  are  to  continue  so  no 
longer.  They  have  no  idea  of  sharing  his  fate,  or  of  follow¬ 
ing  him :  life,  and  the  love  of  life,  are  still  strong  in  them ; 
it  is  their  special  care  that  death  shall  be  content  for  the 
present  with  the  victim  he  has  already  seized,  and  shall 
leave  them  to  the  happiness  of  a  prolonged  existence.  It  is 
clear  that  they  are  not  free  from  that  uncanny  feeling  at 
having  to  do  with  a  corpse,  and  that  dread  of  evil  conse¬ 
quences  to  result  from  it,  which  is  so  natural  and  universal, 
and  which  in  so  many  ancient  religions  led  to  the  regarding 
of  the  dead  as  unclean,  and  to  the  requirement  of  purifica¬ 
tory  ceremonies  from  those  who  had  approached  or  handled 
them.  No  small  part  of  this  hymn  is  taken  up  with  enforc¬ 
ing  the  totality  of  the  separation  which  is  now  to  take  place 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  commences  with  a 
deprecatory  appeal  to  death  itself: 

Go  forth,  O  death,  upon  a  distant  pathway, 

one  that ’s  thine  own,  not  that  the  gods  do  travel ; 

I  speak  to  thee  who  eyes  and  ears  possessest, 

harm  not  our  children,  harm  thou  not  our  heroes. 

In  the  second  and  third  verses,  the  spokesman  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  ceremony  addresses  the  assembled  friends, 
dwelling  upon  the  difference  of  their  condition  from  that  of 
him  whom  they  accompany  to  his  last  resting-place,  and 
upon  the  precautions  which  they  have  taken  against  follow¬ 
ing  him  further  than  to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  In  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  other  Vedic  passages  show  it  to  have  been  a  custom  to 
attach  a  clog  to  the  foot  of.  a  corpse,  as  if  by  that  means  to 
restrain  death,  of  whom  the  dead  body  was  the  possession 
and  representative,  of  his  freedom  to  attack  the  survivors. 
Such  a  nilive  symbolism  is  very  characteristic  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  simplicity  of  the  whole  ceremony,  and  of  the  belief 
which  inspired  it. 

VoL.  XVI  No.  62. 
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Ye  who  death’s  foot  have  clogged  ere  ye  came  hither, 
your  life  and  vigor  longer  yet  retaining, 

Sating  yourselves  with  progeny  and  riches, 

clean  be  ye  now,  and  purified,  ye  offerers ! 

These  have  come  here,  not  of  the  dead,  but  living ; 

our  worship  of  the  gods  hath  been  propitious ; 

We  ’ve  onward  gone  to  dancing  and  to  laughter, 

our  life  and  vigor  longer  yet  retaining. 

Now,  in  order  to  symbolize  the  distinct  boundary  and 
separation  which  they  would  fain  establish  between  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  dead,  a  line  that  death  may  not  pass,  an  obstacle 
which  he  may  not  surmount,  the  officiating  person  draws  a 
circle,  and  sets  a  stone  betwixt  it  and  the  grave,  with  the 
words : 

This  fix  I  as  protection  for  the  living ; 

may  none  of  them  depart  on  that  same  errand ; 

Long  may  they  live,  a  hundred  numerous  autumns, 

’twixt  death  and  them  a  mountain  interposing. 

As  day  succeeds  to  day  in  endless  series, 

as  seasons  happily  movo  on  with  seasons. 

As  each  that  passes  lacks  not  its  successor, 

so  do  thou  make  their  lives  move  on,  Creator ! 

The  company  now  begin  to  leave  their  former  position 
about  the  bier,  and  to  go  up  into  the  place  thus  set  apart  as 
the  domain  of  the  living.  The  men  are  the  first  to  go,  in 
measured  procession,  while  the  director  of  the  ceremony 
says: 

Ascend  to  life,  old  age  your  portion  making, 

each  after  each,  advancing  in  due  order ; 

May  Twashtar,  skilful  fashioner,  propitious, 

cause  that  you  here  enjoy  a  long  existence. 

The  women  next  follow,  the  wives  at  their  head : 

These  women  here,  not  widows,  blessed  with  husbands, 

may  deck  themselves  with  ointment  and  with  per- 

[fume ; 

Unstained  by  tears,  adorned,  untouched  with  sorrow, 

the  wives  may  first  ascend  unto  the  altar. 
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There  remains  now  with  the  deceased  only  his  wife ;  she  too 
is  summoned  away,  the  last ;  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
be  henceforth  her  support  and  protection,  to  sustain  the  part 
of  a  husband  toward  her,  —  a  brother-in-law,  the  rules  say, 
or  a  foster-child,  or  an  old  servant  —  grasps  her  hand  and 
leads  her  after  the  rest,  while  she  is  thus  addressed : 

Go  up  unto  the  world  of  life,  O  woman ! 

thou  liest  by  one  whose  soul  is  fled ;  come  hither ! 

To  him  who  grasps  thy  hand,  a  second  husband, 

thou  art  as  wife  to  spouse  become  related. 

Hitherto  the  deceased  has  carried  in  his  hand  a  bow ;  that 
is  now  taken  from  him,  to  signify  that  he  has  done  forever 
with  ail  the  active  occupations  of  life,  and  that  those  who 
remain  behind  have  henceforth  his  part  to  play,  and  are  to 
enjoy  the  honors  and  pleasures  which  might  have  been  his. 

The  bow  from  out  the  dead  man’s  hand  now  taking, 

that  ours  may  be  the  glory,  honor,  prowess  — 

Mayest  thou  there,  we  here,  rich  in  retainers, 

vanquish  our  foes  and  them  that  plot  against  us. 

The  separation  between  the  dead  and  the  living  has  thus 
been  made  complete,  and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  benediction  to  both  parties,  the  prayer  that 
both,  each  in  his  own  place  and  lot,  may  enjoy  success  and 
happiness.  And  now,  with  gentle  action  and  tender  words, 
the  body  is  committed  to  the  earth. 

Approach  thou  now  the  lap  of  earth,  thy  mother, 

the  wide-extending  earth,  the  ever-kindly ; 

A  maiden  soft  as  wool  to  him  who  comes  with  gifls, 

she  shall  protect  thee  from  destruction’s  bosom. 

Open  thyself,  O  earth,  and  press  not  heavily, 

be  easy  of  aecess  and  of  approach  to  him ; 

As  mother  with  her  robe  her  child, 

so  do  thou  cover  him,  O  earth ! 

]May  earth  maintain  herself  thus  opened  wide  for  him ; 

a  thousand  props  shall  give  support  about  him ; 

And  may  those  mansions  ever  drip  with  fatness ; 

may  they  be  there  forevermore  his  refuge. 
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Forth  from  about  thee  thus  I  build  away  the  ground ; 

as  1  lay  down  this  cover  may  I  take  no  harm ; 

This  pillar  may  the  Fathers  here  maintain  for  thee ; 

may  Yama  there  provide  for  thee  a  dwelling. 

The  funeral  hymn  properly  closes  here ;  but  in  its  form  as 
handed  down  to  us,  there  is  yet  another  verse,  of' somewhat 
obscure  import,  but  which  seems  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
complacency  of  the  poet  in  his  work ;  it  may  or  may  not 
have  belonged  originally  to  this  particular  hymn.  It  reads 
as  follows ; 

They 've  set  me  in  a  fitting  day, 

as  one  the  plume  sets  on  the  shaft, 

I’ve  caught  and  used  the  fitting  word, 

as  one  a  steed  tames  with  the  rein. 

There  can  be  no  question  respecting  the  interpretation  of 
this  interesting  relic  of  Hindu  antiquity,  nor  respecting  the 
character  of  the  action  which  it  was  intended  to  accompany. 
The  record  is  too  pictorial  to  be  misapprehended  ;  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  set  plainly  before  our  eyes,  in  all  its  simplicity,  as  a 
leave-taking  and  an  interment,  and  nothing  besides.  One 
or  two  things  especially  strike  us  in  connection  with  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  its  discordance  with  the  modern 
Hindu  practice  of  immolating  the  widow  at  the  grave  of  her 
husband.  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  hymn  against  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.  It 
finds,  indeed,  no  support  anywhere  in  the  Vedic  scriptures. 
The  custom  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  ;  origi¬ 
nating,  it  may  be,  in  single  instances  of  the  voluntary  self- 
destruction  of  wives  who  would  not  survive  their  husbands ;  a 
devotion  held  to  be  so  laudable  that  it  found  imitation, 
gained  in  frequency,  and  became  a  custom,  and  then  finally 
an  obligation  ;  the  form  of  voluntary  consent  being  kept  up 
even  to  the  end.  Authority  has  been  sought,  however,  for 
the  practice  in  a  fragment  of  this  very  hymn,  rent  from  its 
natural  connection,  and  a  little  altered :  by  the  change  of  a 
single  letter,  the  line  which  is  translated  above :  “  the  wives 
may  first  ascend  unto  the  altar,”  has  been  made  to  read  : 
“  the  wives  shall  go  up  into  the  place  of  the  fire.” 
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Again :  the  funeral  ceremony  here  depicted  is  evidently  a 
burial  of  the  body  in  the  earth.  Not  a  few  passages  might 
be  cited  from  other  hymns  which  show  that  this  was  both 
permitted  and  frequent  among  the  more  ancient  Hindus. 
Thus  we  read : 

In  earth’s  broad,  unoppressive  space, 

be  thou,  O  dead,  deposited ; 

The  offerings  thou  hast  made  in  life, 

let  them  drip  honey  for  thee  now. 

In  another  verse  we  have  a  hint  of  a  coffin,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  hymn  translated  above : 

Let  not  the  tree  press  hard  on  thee, 

nor  yet  the  earth,  the  great,  divine ; 

Among  the  Fathers  finding  place, 

thrive  thou  with  those  whom  Yama  rules. 

Indeed,  in  the  freedom  of  that  early  period,  any  convenient 
method  of  disposing  of  the  worthless  shell  [from  which  the 
spirit  had  escaped,  seems  to  have  been  held  allowable. 
Thus  a  verse  says  : 

The  buried  and  the  cast  away, 

the  burnt,  and  they  who  were  exposed  — 

Those  Fathers,  Agni,  all  of  them, 

to  eat  the  offering,  hither  bring. 

Again,  we  find  the  general  classification  made,  of 

Those  burned  with  fire,  and  those  whom  fire  hath  not  burned. 

Considering,  however,  what  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  was 
in  certain  other  points,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  method  of  incremation  came  by  degrees  to  prevail  over 
all  other  forms  of  burial.  Agni  (Latin,  ignis)^  the  fire,  and 
the  god  of  fire,  was  to  the  Hindus,  as  to  other  primitive  peo¬ 
ple,  the  medium  of  communication  between  earth  and 
heaven,  the  messenger  from  men  to  the  gods,  and  from  the 
gods  to  men.  Whatever,  with  due  ceremony  and  invoca¬ 
tion,  was  cast  into  the  flames  on  Agni’s  altar,  was  borne 
away  upward  and  delivered  over  to  the  immortals.  To  burn 
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the  body  of  a  deceased  person  was  accordingly  an  act  of  solemn 
sacrifice,  which  made  Agni  its  bearer  to  the  other  world,  the 
future  dwelling  of  its  former  possessor.  There  was  less  of 
spirituality,  doubtless,  in  this  doctrine,  than  in  that  which 
regarded  the  body  as  of  no  consequence,  and  the  soul  alone 
as  capable  of  entering  upon  the  other  existence ;  but  it  seems 
rather  to  have  gained  in  distinctness  and  in  currency,  and  it 
was  quite  in  harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  Hindu  belief 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  departed,  which  we  shall  no¬ 
tice  later.  There  are  passages  in  which  the  assumed  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  body  to  its  old  tenant  is  brought  out  very 
strongly  and  very  naively.  Thus  a  verse  says  : 

Start  onward !  bring  together  all  thy  members ; 

let  not  thy  limbs  be  left,  nor  yet  thy  body ; 

Thy  spirit,  gone  before,  now  follow  after ; 

wherever  it  delights  thee,  go  thou  thither. 


Again  : 

Collect  thy  body,  with  its  every  member ; 

thy  limbs  with  help  of  rites  I  fashion  for  thee. 

Once  more,  the  necessity  of  making  up  any  chance  losses 
of  a  part  or  member,  is  curiously  insisted  upon  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  : 

If  some  one  limb  was  left  behind  by  Agni, 

when  to  the  Fathers’  world  he  hence  conveyed  you. 

That  very  one  I  now  again  supply  you, 

rejoice  in  heaven  with  all  your  limbs,  ye  Fathers ! 

Before  the  final  adjusting  of  the  orthodox  Hindu  ceremo¬ 
nial,  in  the  form  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  it  had 
thus  become  usual  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  in¬ 
cremation  only ;  and  this  is  accordingly  the  sole  method 
which  the  sacred  usages  of  later  times  contemplate  as  allow¬ 
able.  And  yet  the  hymn  of  which  we  have  given  the  trans¬ 
lation  in  full  above,  although  originally  prepared,  in  all 
probability,  ‘  to  accompany  the  celebration  of  some  special 
funeral  ceremony,  had  gained  such  consideration  and  cur¬ 
rency  as  to  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  the 
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general  funeral  service ;  of  which,  as  already  remarked,  it  even 
now  forms  a  part.  Its  verses,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  their 
new  uses,  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  from  their 
proper  connection,  and  are  more  or  less  distorted  in  mean¬ 
ing  :  a  part  of  them  are  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
ceremony  of  incremation,  a  part  with  that  of  the  later  col¬ 
lection  and  interment  of  the  relics  found  among  the  ashes  of 
•the  funeral  pile.  It  would  carry  us  into  too  much  detail  to 
enter  in  full  upon  the  subject  of  this  modern  transfer  and 
alteration ;  i  our  present  purpose  is  answered  by  directing 
attention  to  this  departure  also,  less  violent  than  the  other, 
but  no  less  a  departure,  from  the  usages  of  the  olden  time, 
and  to  the  force  put  upon  the  sacred  writings  to  make  them 
conform  to  and  support  the  new  customs. 

In  the  hymn  translated,  there  is  but  the  briefest  reference, 
at  its  close,  to  the  new  life  upon  which  the  deceased  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  entered.  We  will  go  on  to  illustrate,  by  cita¬ 
tions  from  other  hymns,  the  doctrine  which  this  one  assumes, 
but  does  not  exhibit. 

Another  hymn  in  the  last  book  of  the  Rig-Veda  (x.  14.) 
commences  thus  : 

Him  who  went  forth  unto  those  far-off  regions, 

the  pathway  thither  pointing  out  to  many, 

Vivasvant’s  son,  the  gatherer  of  the  people, 

Yama,  the  king,  now  worship  with  oblations. 

A  somewhat  different  version  of  the  first  part  of  this  verse 
is  found  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Atharva-Veda: 

Him  who  hath  died  the  first,  of  living  mortals, 

who  to  that  other  world  the  first  departed,  etc. 

The  same  hymn  continues  : 

Yama  hath  found  for  us  the  first  a  passage ; 

that’s  no  possession  to  be  taken  from  us; 

Whither  our  fathers,  of  old  time,  departed, 

thither  their  offspring,  each  his  proper  pathway. 


*  We  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  articles  of  Roth  and 
Muller,  already  alluded  to  in  a  former  note. 
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And  in  a  later  verse,  addressing  the  person  at  whose  funeral 
the  ceremony  is  performed : 

Go  forth,  go  forth,  upon  the  ancient  pathways, 

whither  our  fathers,  of  old  time,  departed ; 

There  both  the  kings,  rejoicing  in  the  offering, 

god  Varuna  shalt  thou  behold,  and  Yama. 

These  verses  give  the  skeleton  of  the  whole  of  the  mOst  an-, 
cient  Hindu  doctrine  respecting  Yama  and  his  realm,  the 
ruler  and  abode  of  the  dead.  As  stated  above,  there  was  no 
distinction  of  the  latter  into  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  nor  was 
Yama  the  inexorable  judge  and  dreaded  executioner  which 
he  became  to  the  conceptions  of  a  later  time.  One  or  two 
other  passages  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
almost  invariably  spoken  of. 

The  living  have  removed  him  from  their  dwellings  ; 

carry  him  hence  away,  far  from  the  village  ; 

Death  was  the  kindly  messenger  of  Yama, 

hath  sent  his  soul  to  dwell  among  the  Fathers. 

....  This  place  the  Fathers  have  prepared  for  him  ; 

....  a  resting-place  is  granted  him  by  Yama. 

I  grant  to  him  this  place  of  rest  and  refuge, 

to  him  who  cometh  hither,  and  becometh  mine  ; 

Such  is  the  answer  the  wise  Yama  maketh  ; 

let  him  approach  and  share  in  my  abundance  here. 

There  is  no  attempt  made,  in  any  Vedic  hymns,  to  assign 
employments  to  the  departed  in  their  changed  state,  nor,  for 
the  most  part,  to  describe  their  condition,  excepting  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  as  one  of  happiness.  A  few  passages,  which  are 
palpably  of  a  later  origin,  do  attempt  to  give  definite  locality 
to  the  world  of  the  Fathers.  Thus  we  read  ; 

They  who  within  the  sphere  of  earth  are  stationed, 

or  who  are  settled  now  in  realms  of  pleasure. 

. .  .  The  Fathers  who  have  the  earth  —  the  atmosphere  —  the  heaven 

for  their  seat. 

The  “  fore-heaven  ”  the  third  heaven  is  styled, 

and  there  the  Fathers  have  their  seat. 
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The  subject  most  enlarged  upon  in  connection  with  the 
Fathers  is,  naturally  enough,  the  relation  in  which  they  still 
stand  to  their  living  descendants,  and  the  duties  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  growing  out  of  that  relation.  Both  have  been  briefly  char¬ 
acterized  above  ;  we  now  present  passages  which  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  rites  practised,  and  of  the  belief  upon 
which  they  were  founded. 

The  Fathers  are  supposed  to  assemble,  upon  due  invoca¬ 
tion,  about  the  altar  of  him  who  would  pay  them  homage, 
to  seat  themselves  upon  the  straw  or  matting  spread  for  each 
of  the  guests  invited,  and  to  partake  of  the  offerings  ^et  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Hither  with  aid  !  ye  matting-seated  Fathers, 

these  ofterings  we  have  set  for  you  ;  enjoy  them ! 

Rise  and  go  forth,  ye  Fathers,  and  come  hither : 

behold  the  offering  for  you,  rich  with  honey ; 

We  pray  you  graciously  to  grant  us  riches ; 

bestow  upon  us  wealth  with  numerous  offspring. 

Come  here,  ye  Fathers  whom  the  fire  hath  sweetened ; 

sit  each  upon  his  seat,  in  loving  converse  ; 

Devour  the  offerings  set  upon  the  matting  here ; 

bestow  upon  us  wealth  with  numerous  offspring. 


It  is  customary,  in  the  modern  ceremonies,  to  invite 
especially  to  the  feast  the  ancestors  for  three  generations 
back,  bestowing  upon  the  rest  the  remnants  only  of  the  re¬ 
past.  This  was  also  the  ancient  usage,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  passage,  among  others  : 


This  portion  is  for  thee,  great-grandfather,  and  for  them  that  belong 

with  thee. 

This  portion  is  for  thee,  grandfather,  and  for  them  that  belong  with 

thee. 


This  portion  is  for  thee,  father. 


It  was  already  usual,  as  later,  to  make  the  offering  to  the 
Fathers  monthly : 

Go  forth,  ye  Fathers  .... 

Then,  in  a  month,  unto  our  dwellings  come  agmn, 
to  eat  the  offering  .... 
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In  the  following  verses,  the  conception  is  more  distinctly 
presented  of  the  necessity  of  the  ancestral  offerings,  in  order 
to  the  comfortable  s’upport  of  the  recipients  : 

These  rice-grains  that  I  strew  for  thee, 

with  sesame  and  oblations  mixed, 

Lasting,  abundant,  may  they  be ; 

Yama  the  monarch  shall  not  grudge  them  to  thee. 

The  rice-grains  have  become  a  cow, 

the  sesame  has  become  her  calf ; 

And  they  shall  be,  in  Yama’s  realm, 

thine  inexhaustible  support. 

Agni,  the  god  of  the  fire,  is  no  less  distinctly  the  medium 
of  communication  between  men  upon  earth  and  the  Fathers 
ill  the  realm  of  Yama,  than  between  men  and  the  gods.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  is  he  who  transports  the  dead  to 
their  new  abode ;  it  is  also  he  who  calls  their  spirits  back  to 
enjoy  the  pious  attentions  lavished  upon  them ;  and  about 
his  altar  they  assemble.  Thus,  in  the  verse  already  cited  : 

Those  Fathers,  Agni,  all  of  them, 

to  eat  the  ofiering,  hither  bring. 

He,  too,  takes  charge  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  Fathers,  and 
conveys  them  to  those  for  whom  they  are  destined  : 

Thou,  for  our  praises,  Agni,  all-possessor, 

hast  borne  away  our  gifts,  and  made  them  fragrant ; 

Hast  given  them  the  Fathers:  they  have  eaten : 

eat,  thou  divine  one,  the  set-forth  oblations. 

Again,  accompanying  the  burnt-offering  of  a  goat : 

When  thou  hast  cooked  him  thoroughly,  O  Agni, 

then  carry  him  and  give  him  to  the  Fathers. 

With  other  offerings ; 

This  cow  that  1  bestow  on  thee, 

and  this  rice-olFering  in  milk  — 

With  these  be  thou  the  man’s  support 

who’s  there  and  lacks  the  means  of  life. 

In  Agni’s  flame  I  pour  now  the  oblation, 

a  plentiful  and  never-failing  fountain  ; 

He  shall  sustain  our  fathers,  our  grandfathers, 

our  great-grandfathers,  too,  and  keep  them  hearty. 
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.  It  would  be  easygreatly  to  extend  this  Article  by  additional 
citations ;  but  enough  has  been  already  presented,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  to  illustrate  all  the  main  features  of  the  ancient  Hin¬ 
du  belief  respecting  the  life  after  death.  Any  further  pas¬ 
sages  which  might  be  adduced  from  the  Vedic  texts  would 
be  of  a  character  akin  with  these ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Veda  which  approaches  any  more  nearly  to  the  dogmas  of 
modern  days.  The  Vedas  —  understanding  by  that  term  the 
original  collections  of  hymns,  and  not  the  mass  of  prose  lite¬ 
rature  which  has,  later,  attached  itself  to  them,  and  is  often 
included  with  them  under  the  name  of  Veda  —  the  Vedas 
contain  not  a  hint  even  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  religious  history 
of  India,  how  that  doctrine  arose,  out  of  what  it  developed, 
to  what  feature  of  the  ancient  faith  it  attached  itself. 

The  discordance  thus  shown  to  exist,  in  respect  to  this  sin¬ 
gle  point,  between  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Hindu  and 
his  actual  belief,  is  in  no  small  degree  characteristic  of  their 
whole  relation.  The  spirit  of  the  primitive  period  is  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  that  of  the  times  which  have  succeeded  : 
the  manners,  the  creeds,  the  institutions,  which  those  ancient 
texts  exhibit  to  us,  are  not-  those  which  we  are  wont  to  know 
as  Indian ;  the  whole  Brahminic  system  is  a  thing  of  later 
growth.  And  yet  the  Vedas  still  remain  the  professed  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  system,  and  its  inspired  authority.  The  fact  is 
a  most  significant  one,  as  regards  both  the  history  of  the 
Hindu  religion  and  culture,  and  the  character  of  the  Hindu 
mind.  It  shows  that  the  development  of  the  former  has 
been  gradual,  and  almost  unremarked,  or  at  least  unac¬ 
knowledged.  There  have  been  in  India  no  violent  move¬ 
ments,  no  sweeping  reformations,  no  lasting  and  successful 
rebellions  against  the  constituted  authorities,  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious,  of  the  nation.  The  possession  and  custody  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  inspired  hymns  laid  the  foundation  of  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Brahmans ;  they  have  maintained  and  strength¬ 
ened  their  authority,  not  by  adhering  pertinaciously  to  the 
letter  or  to  the  spirit  of  their  scriptures,  and  attempting  to 
check  the  natural  growth  and  change  of  the  national  charac- 
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ter  and  belief,  but  rather  by  falling  in  with  the  latter,  leading 
it  on,  and  directing  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Thus,  while 
the  sacred  texts  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  reve¬ 
rence,  and  preserved  with  a  care  and  success  which  is  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ancient  literature,  they  have 
exerted  comparatively  very  little  restraining'  or  guiding  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India.  Each  new  phase  of  belief  has  sought  in  them 
its  authority,  has  claimed  to  found  itself  upon  them,  and  to 
be  consistent  with  their  teachings ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
sum  of  doctrine  accepted  and  regarded  as  orthodox  in  mod¬ 
ern  India  is  incongruous  beyond  measure,  a  mass  of  incon¬ 
sistencies.  In  all  this  is  seen  the  terrible  want  of  logic,  the 
carelessness  of  history,  the  boundless  subjectivity,  which  have 
ever  characterized  the  Hindu  people. 

Herein  lies  no  small  part  of  the  value  and  interest,  to  us, 
of  these  venerable  relics  of  a  remote  antiquity.  They  ex¬ 
hibit  to  us  the  very  earliest  germs  of  the  Hindu  culture, 
allowing  us  to  follow  its  history  back  to  a  period  which  is 
hardly  to  be  reached  elsewhere :  but  this  is  not  all ;  they  are 
the  oldest,  the  most  authentic,  the  most  copious  documents 
for  the  study  of  Indo-European  archaeology  and  history ; 
and  that  for  the  reason  that  there  is  so  little  in  them  which 
is  specifically  Indian  ;  that  they  are  so  nearly  a  reflection  of 
that  primitive  condition  in  which  there  was  no  distinction  of 
Indian,  Persian,  and  European. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

Translation  of  a  Tablet  recently  discovered  in  Greece. 

In  the  middle  of  September  last,  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  place  called 
Constantin!,  in  Messenia,  Greece,  while  seeking  for  marble  for  the  door¬ 
posts  of  their  church  (St.  Constantine’s),  discovered  among  many  interest¬ 
ing  ruins  two  square  tablets,  the  sides  of  each  of  which  measured  a  French 
metre,  containing  very  lengthy  inscriptions  regarding  the  exoteric  rites 
pertaining  to  the  Mysteries  of  the  Great  Goddesses.  The  two  tablets  had 
been  originally  one. 

The  place  where  these  were  found  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  Cama- 
sian  grove  (Pausan.  IV.  33.  4.  5.),  where  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  and 
Core  were  solemnized  and  considered  second  only  to  the  Eleusinian  in 
sanctity.  It  is  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  ancient  Andania,  which  Pau- 
sanias  identifies  with  the  Me.ssenic  Oechalia  of  Homer  (H.  2.  596).  I  offer 
the  following  translation  of  the  inscriptions : 

TABLET  I. 

Concerning  the  Priests  and  Priestesses.  Let  the  scribe  of  the  councils 
swear  straightway  (unless  any  be  sick)  those  who  have  become  holy  officers, 
as  they  pour  out  the  sacrificial  blood  and  wine,  the  underwritten  oath :  “  I 
swear  by  the  deities  to  whom  the  mysteries  belong,  to  have  a  care  that 
everything  pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  be  conducted  in  a  godly  and  right¬ 
eous  manner,  and  that  neither  shall  I  myself  do  anything  unseemly  or 
wrong  to  the  injury  of  the  mysteries,  nor  shall  I  allow  any  other  so  to  act, 
but  shall  follow  the  prescribed  rules,  and  shall  swear  both  the  priestesses 
and  the  priest  according  to  the  established  order.  May  I  obtain  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  pious,  if  I  keep  my  oath,  and  the  contrary,  if  I  break  my  oath. 
And  if  any  one  will  not  swear,  let  him  be  mulcted  in  a  thousand  drachmas, 
and  let  another  be  chosen  in  his  stead  from  the  same  tribe.  And  let  the 
priest  and  the  holy  officers  swear  the  priestesses  in  the  temple  of  Carneius 
on  the  first  day  of  the  mysteries  the  same  oath,  and  let  them  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  ‘  and  I  have  passed  my  life  as  towards  man  holily  and  justly.’  And 
her  who  will  not  swear  let  the  holy  officers  mulct  in  a  thousand  drachmas, 
and  let  them  not  permit  her  to  perform  the  sacrificial  duties  or  to  participate 
in  the  mysteries,  but  let  those  who  have  sworn  perform  these  rites.  And 
let  those  who  have  become  holy  officers  and  priestesses  in  the  fifty -fifth 
year,  swear  the  same  oath  in  the  eleventh  month  before  the  mysteries. 

Of  Transmittal.  And  the  pot  and  books,'  which  Mnesistratus  gave,  let 

'  See  Pausan.  IV.  26.  7,  8. 
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the  holy  officers  transmit  to  their  successors,  and  let  them  transmit  all 
else  which  may  have  been  prepared  for  the  mysteries. 

Of  Fillets.  And  let  the  holy  officers  and  priestesses  wear  fillets  of  wliite 
wool,  and  those  initiated  in  the  first  mysteries  wear  a  stlengis ;  but  when 
the  holy  officers  make  proclamation,  let  them  all  lay  aside  the  stlengis  and 
crown  themselves  with  laurel. 

Of  Garments.  Let  the  initiated  stand  barefoot,  and  wear  white  garments, 
and  the  women  not  wear  transparent  ones,  nor  fringes  in  their  robes  broader 
than  a  half-finger,  and  let  the  uninitiated  women  wear  a  linen  tunic  and 
a  robe  worth  not  more  than  a  hundred  drachmas,  and  the  girls  a  calasiris  or 
sindonites,  and  a  robe  not  worth  more  than  a  mina,  and  the  female  servants 
a  calasiris  or  sindonites  and  a  robe  not  worth  more  than  fifty  drachmas,  and 
the  priestesses,  the  women  a  calasiris  or  hypodema  without  gathers  and  a 
robe  not  worth  more  than  two  minas,  and  the  girls  a  calasiris  and  a  robe 
not  worth  more  than  a  hundred  drachmas.  And  in  the  procession  let  the 
priestesses,  the  women  wear  an  under  garment  and  robe  of  wool  with  fringes 
not  broader  than  a  half-finger,  and  the  girls  a  calasiris  and  robe  not  trans¬ 
parent.  And  let  no  women  wear  gold  or  rouge,  or  white  paint,  or  chaplet, 
or  braided  hair,  or  shoes,  except  such  as  are  made  of  wool  or  the  skins  of 

sacrificed  animals.  And  let  the  priestesses  have  chariots  round  and - 

and  on  them  pillows  or  cushions  white,  without  fringe,  or  purple  ;  and  let 
them  who  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  deities  have  their  gar¬ 
ments  as  the  holy  officers  may  ordain.  And  if  any  have  a  garment  other 
than  that  required,  or  do  aught  else  that  is  forbidden,  let  not  the  officer  of 
the  women  permit  her  to  pass,  and  let  her  have  an  opportunity  to  cleanse 
herself,  and  let  her  be  holy  before  the  deities. 

Oath  of  the  Officer  of  the  Women.  And  when  the  holy  officers  them, 
selves  swear,  let  them  swear  the  officer  of  the  women  before  the  same  holy 
officers :  “  I  swear  that  I  shall  have  a  care  concerning  the  garments  and  the 
rest  of  the  matters  commanded  in  the  rules.” 

Of  the  Procession.  And  in  the  procession  let  Mnesistratus  lead ;  then  the 
priest  of  the  deities,  to  whom  the  mysteries  belong,  after  the  priestess ;  then 
the  judge  of  the  games,  the  sacrilicers,  the  flute-players ;  and  afterwards 
the  holy  virgins,  as  they  may  be  chosen  by  lot,  leading  the  cars  with  the 
chests  holding  the  holy  mysteries  upon  them ;  then  the  female  ruler  of  the 
feast  of  Deraeter  and  those  who  are  attached  to  her  as  assistants ;  then  the 
priestess  of  Demeter  by  the  hippodrome ;  then  the  priestess  of  Demeter 
at  Aegila ;  then  the  priestesses  one  by  one,  as  they  may  be  chosen  by  lot ; 
then  the  holy  officers,  just  as  the  ten  may  ordain.  And  let  the  officer  of 
the  women  allot  the  priestesses  and  virgins,  and  have  a  care  that  they  take 
their  place  in  the  procession  as  they  may  be  chosen  by  lot.  And  let  the 
sacrifices  be  borne  in  the  procession  and  let  them  sacrifice  to  Demeter  a 
pregnant  sow,  to  Hermes  a  ram,  to  the  great  deities  a  young  female  pig,  to 
Apollo  Carneius  a  boar,  to  Ilagna'  a  sheep. 


‘  Core  or  Proserpine.  (Paus.  4.  33). 
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Of  Tents.  And  let  not  the  holy  officers  allow  any  one  to  have  a  tent  in 
the  square  larger  than  thirty  feet,  or  to  place  either  skins  or  curtains  around 
the  tents,  and  let  them  not  allow  any  of  those  who  are  not  holy  officers  to 
have  a  tent  where  the  holy  officers  wear  their  fillets,  and  let  no  one  of  the 
uninitiated  approach  stealthily  the  place  where  they  wear  their  fillets.  And 
let  them  provide  vessels  for  purification.  And  let  them  record  both  from 
what  one  must  purify,  and  what  one  must  not  have  to  enter,  and  what  one 
must  have  in  the  tents.  Let  no  one  have  couches  in  the  tent,  nor  silver 
vessels  worth  more  than  three  hundred  drachmas,  and  if  otherwise,  let  not 
the  holy  officers  permit  it,  and  let  the  surplus  be  holy  to  the  deities. 

Of  the  Disorderly.  And  when  the  sacrifices  and  mysteries  are  performed, 
let  all  keep  silent  and  hear  the  instructions,  and  let  the  holy  officers  scourge 
and  drive  from  the  mysteries  the  disobedient  or  misbehaving. 

Of  the  Police.  And  let  twenty  of  the  holy  officers  stand  as  a  police  and 
obey  those  who  officiate  in  the  mysteries,  and  let  them  have  a  care  that  all 
things  be  done  with  propriety  and  order  by  those  present,  even  as  those 
appointed  over  these  announce,  and  let  them  scourge  the  disobedient  and 
misbehaving.  And  if  any  one  of  the  police  do  not  as  is  written,  or  act  im¬ 
properly  in  any  other  way  to  the  injury  of  the  mysteries,  let  him  be  judged 
by  the  holy  officers,  and  if  he  be  condemned,  let  him  not  participate  in  the 
mysteries. 

Concerning  the  Income.  And  the  received  income  of  the  mysteries  let 
the  five  appointed  by  the  deme  collect.  And  let  the  rulers  bring  in  (not 
twice  the  same  persons)  each  worth  not  less  than  a  talent,  and  let  the  senate 
of  the  appointed  registers  record  the  value  of  his  property.  And  in  like 
manner  also  the  worth  of  the  introducers ;  and  let  the  treasurer  administer 
the  finances  with  the  collectors.  And  when  the  mysteries  are  completed, 
let  them  calculate  the  sum  total  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  councils, 
and  let  them  give  an  account  to  the  steward  immediately,  writing  in  full 
the  income  produced  from  the  purification,  and  the  maintenance  from  those 
initiated  in  the  first  mysteries  and  any  other  revenue,  and  the  defrayed 
expenses  and  so  forth,  and  let  them  immediately  make  their  reckoning  to 
the  receivers  and  let  them  give  bonds,  if  they  may  be  found  defaulters - . 

(The  rest  of  the  first  tablet  is  defective.) 

TABLET  II. 

(The  first  part  of  the  second  tablet  is  defective). 

Of  Offences.  And  if  any  one,  in  the  days  in  which  the  sacrifices  and 
the  mysteries  take  place,  be  caught  either  having  committed  theft  or  any 
other  offence,  let  him  be  brought  to  the  holy  officers,  and  let  the  freeman, 
if  he  be  condemned,  pay  double,  and  let  the  slave  be  scourged  and  pay 
double  the  amount  of  the  theft,  and  let  the  fine  for  the  other  offences  be 
20  drachmas ;  and  if  he  do  not  pay  straightway,  let  the  master  deliver  the 
servant  to  the  party  wronged  for  his  use,  and  if  not,  let  him  be  responsible 
for  double. 
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Concerning  those  toko  steal  in  the  Temple.  Let  no  one  steal  from  the  holy 
place.  And  if  any  one  be  caught,  let  the  slave  be  scourged  by  the  holy 
officers,  and  let  the  freeman  pay  as  much  as  the  holy  officers  adjudge,  and 
let  the  discoverer  bring  them  to  the  holy  officers  and  let  him  receive - . 

Concerning  the  refuge  (f)  for  slaves.  Let  the  holy  place  be  a  refuge  for 
slaves,  as  the  priests  may  appoint  the  place,  and  let  no  one  receive  the  fu¬ 
gitives  - or  give  them  employment.  Let  him  who  acts  contrary 

to  the  rules  be  responsible  to  the  master - to  the  sum  of  500 

drachmas. 

Concerning  the  Fountain.  And  of  the  fountain'  called  Hagna  in  the  old 
inscriptions  and  the  image'  near  the  fountain  let  Mnesistratus  have  charge, 
so  long  as  he  lives,  and  let  him  participate  after  the  holy  officers  in  the 
sacrifices  and  the  mysteries,  and  as  much  as  the  sacrificers  may  place  upon 
the  table  near  the  fountain ;  and  the  skins  of  the  victims  let  Mnesistratus 
take,  and  of  the  income,  as  much  as  the  sacrificers  present  by  the  fountain 
and  cast  into  the  treasury  when  it  is  prepared,  let  Mnesistratus  take  the 
third  part.  But  let  the  two  parts  and  any  special  offering  of  the  sacrificers 
be  holy  to  the  deities.  And  let  the  priest  and  the  holy  officers  have  a  care 
that  from  the  income  offerings  be  prepared  for  the  deities,  whatever  may 
seem  best  to  the  councils. 

Of  the  preparation  of  the  Treasuries.  Let  the  holy  officers  who  may  be 
in  office  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  have  a  care  with  the  architect  that  two  closed 
stone  treasuries  be  prepared,  and  let  them  place  one  in  the  temple  of  the 
great  deities  and  the  other  by  the  fountain,  in  such  place  as  shall  seem  safe 
to  them,  and  let  them  make  keys,  and  of  the  one  near  the  fountain  let 
Mnesistratus  keep  the  one  key,  and  the  holy  officers  the  other ;  and  of  the 
one  in  the  temple  let  the  holy  officers  keep  the  key  and  open  them  yearly 
at  the  mysteries,  and  the  counted  income  from  each  treasury  separately  let 
them  record  and  take,  and  let  them  give  also  to  Mnesistratus  the  part  of  the 
income  belonging  to  him,  as  is  written  in  the  rules. 

Of  the  Holy  Banquet.  Let  the  holy  officers  take  from  the  victims  led  in 
the  procession  from  each  that  which  belongs  to  the  deities,  and  use  the  rest 
of  the  flesh  for  the  holy  banquet  with  the  priestess  and  virgins,  and  let 
them  join  with  them  the  priest  and  the  priestesses  and  the  priestess  of 
Carneius  and  Mnesistratus  and  his  wife  and  family  and  of  the  artists  those 
that  perform  duty  in  the  dances  and  render  service  to  them - . 

Of  the  Market.  Let  the  holy  officers  appoint  a  place  in  which  all  com¬ 
modities  shall  be  sold,  and  let  the  overseer  of  the  market  who  belongs  to 
the  city  have  a  care  that  the  sellers  sell  honestly  and  fairly,  and  use  weights 
and  measures  agreeing  with  the  standard,  and  let  him  order  the  prices  and 
let  no  one  buy  on  time  or  connect  usury  with  his  bargain  (?),  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  those  who  do  not  sell  according  to  these  rules  let  him  scourge  the 
slaves  and  mulct  the  freemen  in  20  drachmas  and  let  the  fine  belong  to  the 
holy  officers. 


‘  See  Pausanias,  4  33. 
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Concerning  Water.  And  let  the  overseer  of  the  market  have  a  care  also 
about  the  water  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  assembly  no  one  injure  either 
the - or  the  conduits  or  any  other  part  of  the  water-works  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  that - ;  and  if  he  take  any  doing  aught  that  is  forbid¬ 

den,  let  him  scourge  the  slave  and  mulct  the  freeman  in  20  drachmas,  and 
let  the  fine  belong  to  the  holy  officers. 

Of  Unction  and  Bathing.  Let  the  overseer  of  the  market  have  a  care 

that - charge  the  bathers  no  more  than  two  chalcoi,  and  furnish 

fire - ,  and  that  the  furnisher  of  wood  for  the  anointing  room 

furnish  wood  both  dry  and  sufficient  for  those  using  the  unction  daily  from 
the  fourth  to  the  seventh  hour.  And  let  no  slave  be  anointed.  And  let 
the  holy  officers  give  out  the  furnishing  of  wood  for  the  anointing  room. 
And  if  any  of  those  thus  appointed  or  of  the  bath-attendants  do  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules,  let  the  overseer  of  the  market  scourge  the  slave,  and 
let  him  mulct  the  freeman  for  each  fault  in  20  drachmas,  and  let  the  fine 
belong  to  the  holy  oncers. 

Of  the  Record  of  Judgment.  When  they  (?)  make  any  regulation  in  the 
great  assembly  or  condemn  any,  let  them  bring  the  judgment  in  the  pry- 
taneum.  And  let  them  record - in  the  temple  whom  they  may  con¬ 
demn  and  for  what  cause - . 

Of  the  Rules.  Let  those  appointed  to  write  the  rules  as  they  may  be 
determined  give  a  copy  to  the  law-expounders,  and  let  them  take  and  show 
it  to  him  who  has  need,  and  in  the  mysteries  let  there  be  joined  in  service 
to  the  priests  the  herald  and  flute-player  and  prophet  and  architect - . 

(The  rest  is  defective.) 

As  a  distinction  is  constantly  made  between  6  Up^vs  and  oi  Upoi,  I  have 
translated  the  latter  “  holy  officers.”  Perhaps  consistency  would  demand 
that  Upai  be  translated  “  holy  women”  rather  than  “  priestesses.”  I  have 
copied  from  an  Athenian  newspaper  (^i\6iraTpis'),  and  doubtless  some  of  the 
lacunae  are  attributable  to  it  rather  than  the  condition  of  the  tablets.  I 
make  no  comment,  but  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  archaeology 
to  this  very  interesting  discovery. 

Howard  Crosby, 

New  York  University 

Feb.  3,  1859. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. —  Nature  and  the  Supernatural.^ 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  written  this  volume  in  his  usual  style ;  startlinfr,  sug¬ 
gestive,  brilliant,  rich,  fresh,  variegated.  He  has  given  us  an  imposing 
oi^tavo,  abounding  with  thoughts  which  quicken  and  invigorate  the  mind. 
Many  of  his  descriptions,  especially  those  of  our  Saviour’s  life  and  virtue, 
are  elo<juent, —  some  of  them  sublime.  His  entire  volume  is  inspiriting  and 
afiluent. 

His  main  design  is  to  confront  the  naturalism  of  the  day,  as  it  is  more 
prominently  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Strauss,  Hennel,  Parker,  et  al. 
He  aims  to  promote  a  faith  in  the  Divine  Supernatural  Government  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  promote  this  faith,  he  gives  us  such  a  definition  of  the 
word  supernatural  as  lessens  at  once  the  improbability  that  the  world  is 
governed  in  a  supernatural  way.  “  That  is  supernatural,”  he  says,  “  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  that  is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or 
which  acts  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  in  nature,  from  without  the 
chain”  (p.  37).  Hence  he  says,  “It  is  only  the  will  that  is  not  under  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  the  other  functions  [of  man]  are,  by  their 
laws,  subordinated,  in  a  degree,  to  the  uses  of  the  will  and  its  directing 
sovereignty  over  their  changes  and  processes  ”  (p.  40).  “  Man,  as  a  being  of 
free  will,  is  no  part  of  nature  at  all,  no  arc  in  the  circle  of  nature.  He  be¬ 
longs,  we  have  abundantly  shown,  to  a  higher  kingdom  and  order ;  having 
it  for  his  prime  distinction  that  he  acts  supernaturally,  acts  upon  the  circle 
of  nature  from  without,  and  never  as  being  determined  by  the  causalities 
of  nature”  (pp.  340,  341).  “  The  very  idea  of  our  personality  is  that  of  our 
being  not  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  a  being  supernatural  ”  (p.  43). 
All  the  acts  of  will,  then,  are  supernatural.  Man,  as  an  agent  who  wills,  is 
supernatural.  On  p.  346,  we  are  told  to  “  consider  how  near  the  fact  of 
sin,  which  is  the  act  of  a  supernatural  human  agency,  approaches  to  the 
rank  of  a  miracle.”  Of  course,  then,  the  improbability  that  the  world  is 
governed  supernaturally  is,  on  these  definitions,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  would  be,  doubtless,  one  great  advantage  resulting  from  this  Cole- 
ridgian  use  of  the  term  supernatural.  It  is  a  good  rhetorical  device  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  antecedent  probability  of  a  supernatural  government  of  the  world. 
But /las  this  use  Jeen  sanctioned  by  the  requisite  authority?  TFi7/ it  be 

*  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  as  together  constituting  the  one  System  of 
God.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street. 
1858.  pp.  528.  8vo. 
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sanctioned  ?  Has  not  an  entirely  different  use  of  the  word  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  language,  and  is  it  wise  to  attempt  a  revolution  which  will  occasion 
an  ambiguity  in  the  prevailing,  well-nigh  universal  style  ?  The  word  super- 
natural  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote  the  interposition  of  a  power  superior  to 
the  power  of  the  matter  and  the  mind  of  this  world,  and  men  will  never 
speak  habitually  of  their  own  volitions  as  being  all  supernatural,  because 
free.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Dr.  Bushnell  very  frequently  uses  the  word 
supernatural,  a.nd  we  infer  from  pages  38 — 41,  that  he  intends  to  use  the 
word,  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  his  definition  gives  it.  He  cannot, 
and  does  not  profess  to,  resist  the  prevailing  very  convenient  usage  of  the 
term,  as  denoting  an  element  necessarily  superhuman ;  not  only  above  na¬ 
ture,  but  also  above  the  human  will.  He  speaks  of  a  “  rival  Gospel,”  which 
“  proposes  to  dispense  with  all  supernatural  aid,  and  to  restore  the  disorders 
and  the  fallen  character  of  man,  by  a  self-cultivated  or  self-originated  vir¬ 
tue”  (p.  234).  Now  this  self-originated  virtue  is  itself  supernatural,  in  Dr. 
Bushnell’s  view,  and  of  course  is  not  dispensed  with  in  the  “  rival  Gospel.” 
On  page  440,  he  speaks  of  a  supernatural  power,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  free 
power,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  power  above  all  human  free-will.  So  on  page 
459,  he  speaks  of  “supernatural  gifts”  in  the  sense  of  gifts  from  God,  and 
not  merely  from  a  free  agent.  He  also  includes  a  superhuman  element  in 
the  word  supernatural,  on  pages  493,  500,  506,  507,  508  (where,  as  on  p. 
414,  we  read  of  “ supernatural  machineries”). 

But  even  if  Dr.  Bushnell’s  favorite  use  of  the  term  supernatural  could 
be  generally  followed,  it  would  be  attended  with  some  special  inconven¬ 
iences.  One  of  these  would  be  the  fact,  that  we  should  be  left  without 
any  unambiguous  and  simple  term  to  express  the  satiction  of  a  divine  inter¬ 
position.  When,  in  our  present  use  of  language,  we  speak  of  a  supernat¬ 
ural  event,  we  imply  that  it  is  an  event  which  God  prefers,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  take  place.  He  even  interposes  to  produce  or  permit  the  event. 
If  it  be  supernatural,  the  occurrence  of  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the 
non-occurrence  of  it  would  be.  But  if  the  new  transcendental  terminol¬ 
ogy  should  prevail,  the  word  supernatural  would  cease  to  suggest  to  us  an 
idea  that  the  supernatural  event  is  a  right,  fit,  or  useful  one.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  volume  before  us :  “  To  violate  the  law  of  God  is  itself  an  act  supers 
natural,  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  against  the  order  of  nature,  as 
truly  even  as  a  miracle,  else  it  is  nothing”  (p.  143).  If  all  the  free  acts  of 
man  be  supernatural,  and  if  all  our  sins  be  free  acts,  then  all  our  sins  must 
be  supernatural  (pp.  340,  345),  indeed,  almost  miraculous  (p.  346).  But 
this  mode  of  speech  would  be  especially  inconvenient,  as  we  need  some  gen¬ 
eric  term,  like  the  term  supernatural,  to  suggest  unambiguously  the  great 
facts  of  Regeneration,  Sanctification,  Miracles,  etc.,  as  distinct  from  mere, 
and  especially  from  sinful,  acts  of  will. 

But  here  is  another  inconvenience  attending  Dr.  Bushnell’s  nomencla¬ 
ture.  The  terminology  implies  that  the  very  phenomena  which  it  is  most 
convenient  to  distinguish  as  supernatural  —  i.  e.  Regeneration  and  Sancti¬ 
fication —  ought  rather  to  be  distinguished  as  partly  supernatural  and 
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partly  natural.  While  sin,  viewed  as  a  mere  personal  act,  is  wholly  super¬ 
natural,  Regeneration  and  Sanctification,  being  results  of  an  extrinsic 
power,  are  not  wholly  supernatural.  “  Manifestly,”  says  Dr.  Bushnell, 

“  none  but  God  can  restore  the  lapsed  order  of  the  soul.  He  alone  can 
reconstruct  its  crystalline  unity.  Which  if  He  does,  it  will  imply  an  acting 
on  those  lines  of  causes  in  its  nature  by  whose  penal  efficacy  it  is  distem¬ 
pered  ;  and  that  is,  by  supposition,  a  supernatural  operation  ”  (p.  236).  It  is 
supernatural,  viewed  as  an  act  of  God ;  but  viewed  as  a  result  in  “  the  na¬ 
ture  ”  of  man,  it  must  be  natural,  according  to  the  implications  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell’s  theory.  For  that  theory  implies,  whatever  its  author  may  assert,  that 
Regeneration  and  Sanctification  are  produced  by  an  extrinsic  power,  since 
they  cannot  be  produced  by  the  man’s  own  power.  Then  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native  ;  they  are  effects,  for  they  are  not  “  self-actings.”  Therefore,  so  far 
forth  as  they  are  effects,  residls,  produced  by  an  extraneous,  a  divine  cause? 
just  so  far  forth  are  they  within  the  domain  of  cause  and  effect,  and  there¬ 
fore  within  the  sphere  of  nature.  For  this  volume  admits  that  the  super¬ 
natural  agent  has  a  nature.  On  page  517  we  read  that  if  a  man  “  is  not 
a  sinner,  then  he  exists  normally,  and  what  he  is  in  his  action  he  is  in  his 
nature ;  ”  but,  “  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  a  sinner,  acting  against  God, 
acting  as  he  was  not  made  to  act,  then  he  is  by  the  supposition,  a  disordered 
nature,  a  being  in  the  state  of  unnature.”  In  regeneration,  this  disordered 
nature  is  changed  into  an  orderly  nature.  The  act  of  God  is  supernatural ; 
but  the  change  of  nature,  as  a  subjective  result,  must  be  natural.  For  the 
strictly  supernatural  is  always  that  which  acts,  not  that  which  is  acted  upon. 
“  The  supernatural  is  that  which  acts  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  from 
without  the  chain  (p.  335).  “  IVIan  himself  acts  supernaturally,  in  all  his 
free,  accountable  actions.  That  is,  he  acts  upon  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  in  nature,  uncaused  himself  in  his  action”  (p.  345).  The  action  is  not 
an  effect,  but  the  nature  is  an  effect ;  and  when  a  supernatural  agent  pro¬ 
duces  an  effect  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  effect,  viewed  as  such,  is  natural. 
“  Accordingly,”  says  Dr.  Bushnell,  “  every  result  produced  in  this  [super¬ 
natural]  manner,  whether  by  God  or  by  men,  represents  nature  supernat¬ 
urally  acted  on,  not  nature  overturned;  that  is,  it  is  natural  in  one  view,  in 
another  supernatural ;  natural  as  coming  to  pass  under  and  by  the  laws  of 
nature;  supernatural  as  coming  to  pass  by  new  conjunctions  of  causes, 
which  are  made  by  the  action  of  wills  upon  nature”  (pp.  251-3).  It  is  com¬ 
monly  said  that  sin  is  natural,  and  the  new  birth  and  the  new  life  are  super¬ 
natural.  Dr.  Bushnell’s  theory  implies,  whatever  himself  may  teach,  that 
sin  is  supernatural,  and  the  new  birth  and  the  new  life  are  supernatural  so 
far  forth  as  they  involve  free  agency,  but  are  natural  so  far  forth  as  they 
are  effects  produced  hy  free  agency.  This  inversion  of  the  usual  forms  of 
speech  is,  at  least,  an  embarrassment. 

We  have  still  other  objections  to  our  author’s  use  of  the  word  supernat¬ 
ural.  But  let  us  pass  to  his  method  of  using  the  word  miracle.  A  miracle, 
he  says,  is  a  supernatural  act,  an  act,  that  is,  which  operates  on  the  chain 
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of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  from  without  the  chain,  producing,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  senses,  some  event  that  moves  our  wonder,  and  evinces  the 
presence  of  a  more  than  human  power”  (p.  336).  A  miracle  “is  in  the 
sphere  of  the  senses,  for,  though  the  regeneration  of  a  soul  may  require  as 
great  power  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  it  is  yet  no  proper  miracle,  because 
it  is  no  sign  to  the  senses”  (p.  336).  But  is  it  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  mir¬ 
acle  that  it  be  exhibited  to  the  senses  f  Dr.  Bushnell  teaches  that  Christ 
“is  superhuman;”  “is  in  the  world  as  a  miracle”  (p.  351).  He  speaks  of 
“  the  spirit  of  Jesus,”  and  affirms,  “  That,  unabridged,  is  itself  the  grand 
miracle  of  Christianity,  about  which  all  the  others  play  as  scintillations  only 
of  the  central  fire”  (pp.  364,  365).  But  if  the  moral  person  of  Christ  — 
his  spirit,  his  life  —  be  a  miracle,  then  the  miracle  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
senses.  The  person,  the  spirit,  the  moral  grandeur  of  Christ,  are  not  his 
body,  and  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  sense.  We  are  willing  to  admit 
that  Dr.  Bushnell  is  speaking  figuratively  when  he  alludes,  on  p.  363,  to 
our  great  sou^-miracle,”  and  when,  on  page  355,  he  calls  sin  a  “  miracle  ;” 
but  we  do  not  understand  him  as  designing  to  employ  a  metaphor  when  he 
repeatedly  affirms  that  Christ  is  a  “  miracle  in  his  own  person,  his  works  are 
miracles,  and  his  doctrine  quite  as  truly”  (p.  412).  There  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relations  in  which  the  doctrine  and  moral 
excellence  of  Christ  can  be  termed  miraculous ;  but  there  should  be  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  general  fact  that  there  may  be  mira¬ 
cles  not  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  that  no  definition  of  them  should  be 
given  which  limits  them  necessarily  to  the  physical  sphere.  There  can  be 
an  intellectual  and  a  moral  miracle,  which  are  invisible  and  intangible. 

Is  it  essential,  moreover,  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  that  it  do,  in  effect, 
“  move  our  wonder  ”  ?  (p.  336.)  If  men  should  cease  to  wonder  at  an  event, 
would  that  event,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be  miraculous  ? 

What,  we  may  further  ask,  is  the  distinction  between  a  superhuman  phe¬ 
nomenon  and  a  miracle?  From  Dr.  Bushnell’s  words,  on  pp.  43 — 45,  59, 
60,  218,  336,  500,  we  infer  that,  in  his  view,  the  action  of  a  superhuman 
power  in  one  event  makes  it  a  miracle ;  the  absence  of  the  superhuman 
power  in  another  event,  which  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  causation,  leaves  it 
merely  supernatural.  The  nature  of  the  phenomenon  may  be,  in  either 
case,  precisely  the  same.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  suspension  or  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  nature  (p.  338-9).  “  Miracles  are  nothing  but  acts, 

every  way  similar  to  ours,  of  God,  or  superhuman  agents”  (p.  345).  It  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  supreme  God  interpose  in  order  that  a 
miracle  be  wrought.  But  docs  not  established  usage  require  us  to  maintain 
that  in  a  miraculous,  as  distinguished  from  a  merely  supernatural  phenome¬ 
non,  there  is  a  suspension  of  all  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  affected  by 
the  interposition  of  God,  and  which  are  always  observed  to  operate  in 
events  not  produced  by  this  interposition?  Dr.  Bushnell  is  very  correct  in 
asserting  that  a  miracle  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  as  such  ; 
but  must  we  not  distinguish  between  the  laws  of  the  universe  including 
God,  and  the  laws  of  mere  matter  ?  Dr.  Bushnell  is  accurate  in  asserting 
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that  a  miracle  Is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  matter,  as  matter  is  related  to 
the  interposing  volition  of  Jehovah ;  but  must  we  not  distinguish  between 
matter  viewed  as  subject  to  a  divine  interposition,  and  matter  viewed  as 
having  laws  which  it  ordinarily  and  necessarily  obeys  ?  Is  not  a  physical 
miracle  a  suspension  of  those  physical  laws  which  ordinarily  operate,  which 
always  operate  where  God  does  not  introduce  the  new  law  of  his  interpos¬ 
ing  and  omnipotent  volition?  If  we  deny  that  the  commonly  observed 
laws  of  matter  are  suspended,  and  this  by  the  wonder-working  energy  of 
God,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  swing  too  wide  open  the  door  of  miraculous 
interventions,  and  to  indulge  too  easy  a  faith  in  the  current  rumors  of  them. 
A  miracle  must  be  such  an  event  as  requires  an  act  of  God,  and  an  occasion 
worthy  of  God ;  else  we  make  miracles  too  facile,  and  lessen  their  importance. 
In  refusing  to  discriminate  between  the  nature,  not  merely  the  cause,  but 
the  nature,  of  a  miracle  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of  a  merely  super¬ 
natural  event  on  the  other;  also  in  refusing  to  distinguish  between  the 
cause  of  a  supernatural  phenomenon  and  of  all  mere  human  or  material 
phenomena,  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  intent  of  miracles,  we  cheapen  them 
as  signs  of  truth,  and  we  impair  the  dignity  and  the  significance  of  the  whole 
supernatural  element  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  harmony  with 
his  definitions.  Dr.  Bushnell  affirms :  “  There  may  be  false  miracles”  (p.  360). 
“  There  is  no  certain  proof  that  miracles  have  not  been  wrought  in  every 
age  of  the  Christian  Church”  (p.  361).  “  Probably  enough,  therefore,  there 

may  just  now  be  coming  forth  a  more  distinct  and  widely-attested  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  gifts  and  miracles  than  has  been  witnessed  for  centuries”  (p.  458); 
and  forty  pages  of  this  eloquent  volume  are  devoted  to  an  argument  in  favor 
of  miracles  performed  in  all  ages,  and  abundantly  in  our  own  age.  In  a 
logical  consistency  with  such  statements,  we  read  that  perhaps  “  the  canon 
of  scripture  ”  itself  is  not  yet  closed,  and  “  no  one  can  be  sure  that  other 
books  of  scripture  may  not  some  time  be  necessary”  (p.  447).  We  regard 
these  statements  as  the  natural  result,  and  therein  a  probable  refutation,  of 
Dr.  Bushnell’s  main  theory  of  the  miraculous,  as  related  to  the  supernatural. 


The  design  of  our  author’s  elaborate  volume,  compels  him  to  notice  the 
subject  of  free  moral  agency.  Perhaps  we  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  President  Edwards,  but  we  understand  the  President  as  teach¬ 
ing,  that  the  will  is  not  strictly  necessitated,  forced,  compelled,  but  that  it  is 
determined,  in  the  sense  of  certainly  persuaded,  by  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  and  we  are  sorry  to  understand  Dr.  Bushnell  as  denying  this  truth  (p. 
47).  We  cannot  exactly  adopt  our  author’s  unqualified  style;  still,  in  one 
sense  he  may  be  accurate  in  asserting,  that  man  “  is  under  no  law  of  cause 
and  effect  in  his  choices.  He  stands  out  clear  and  sovereign  as  a  being  super¬ 
natural,  and  his  [man’s]  definition  is,  that  he  is  an  original  power,  acting 
not  in  the  line  of  causality,  but  from  himself”  (p.  51).  “All  free  intelli¬ 
gences,  it  was  shown,  the  created  and  the  uncreated,  are,  as  being  free, 
essentially  supernatural,  in  their  action  ;  having  all,  in  the  matter  of  their 
will,  a  power  transcending  cause  and  effect  in  nature,”  etc.  —  “  They  are 
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powers,  not  things ;  the  radical  idea  of  a  power  being  that  of  an  agent,  or 
force,  which  acts  from  itself,  uncaused,  initiating  trains  of  effect  that  flow 
from  itself.”  These  powers,  these  free  intelligences,  all  men  of  course,  “  act¬ 
ing  in  liberty  are  capable  of  a  double  action,  to  do  or  not  to  do  (God,  for 
example,  in  creating ;  man,  in  sinning)  ;  things  can  act  only  in  one  way, 
viz.  as  their  law  determines.”  Powers,  as  distinct  from  things,  of  course  all 
free  intelligences,  all  men  as  free,  —  “  powers,  as  governed  by  the  absolute 
force  or  fiat  of  omnipotence,  would  in  that  fact  be  uncreated  and  cease  ” 
(pp.  85,  86 ;  see,  also,  pp.  57,  92,  93,  95 ).  Dr.  Bushnell  asserts,  often  and 
rightly,  that  “  a  consenting  obedience  ”  implies  a  “  power  of  non-consent, 
without  which  the  consent  were  insignificant”  (pp.  92,  93).  “  There  is,  then, 
such  a  thing  inherent  in  the  system  of  powers,  as  a  possibility  of  wrong ;  for, 
given  the  possibility  of  right,  we  have  the  possibility  of  wrong”  (p.  96).  “  If 
there  were  any  natural  necessity  for  sin,  it  would  not  be  sin”  (pp.  108, 109). 
The  will  causes  its  own  acts,  and  the  will  acts  by  no  causation,  but  is  able  to 
act  or  not  (pp.  252,  263). 

If  now  Dr.  Bushnell  admits,  that  a  person,  as  such,  has  the  power  to 
choose  or  to  refuse  a  profi'ered  good :  and  that  **  man  in  sinning  ”  has  a 
power  “  to  do  or  not  to  do ;”  and  that  right  action  involves  the  possibility  of 
wrong ;  he  virtually  admits  that  wrong  action  involves  the  possibility  of  right, 
and  that  if  God  and  the  world  be  presented  to  a  free  intelligence  for  its 
choice,  that  intelligence  being  able  to  refuse,  would  also  be  able  to  choose 
cither.  Else  it  could  not  be  what  Dr.  Bushnell  terms  a  person,  a  free  intel¬ 
ligence.  Does  now  the  advocate  of  the  premises  deny  the  conclusion  ?  At 
first  sight,  he  appears  to  do  so ;  for  he  teaches  that  man  has  no  ability  in 
himself,  and  by  merely  acting  in  himself,  to  become  right  and  perfect”  (p.  52). 
For  a  sinner  to  keep  the  law,  “  is  impossible,  for  the  struggle  is  only  a  heav¬ 
ing  under  self-interested  motive,  to  get  clear  of  a  state  whose  bane  is  selfish¬ 
ness”  (p.  120).  “  If  man  can  raise  himself,  by  his  own  will,  that  is,  by  his 
humanly  supernatural  force,  then  plainly  there  is  no  need  of  a  divine  inter¬ 
vention  from  without  and  above  nature,  to  regenerate  his  fallen  state.” 
p.  234. 

In  view  of  such  assertions,  in  a  volume  advocating  the  theory  that  a  per¬ 
son,  as  such,  must  have  the  power  to  act  or  not  to  act  in  every  alternative, 
and  that  “  a  soul  is  a  power  capable  of  character  and  responsibility,  as  being 
clear  of  all  causation,  and  acting  by  its  own  free  self-impulsions”  (p.  95),  we 
may  ask,  first:  Does  Dr.  Bushnell  suppose  that  the  unregenerate  sinner  has 
lost  a  power  which  once  belonged  to  man  ?  No.  For  he  says  :  “  Not  that 
any  law  of  the  soul’s  nature  is  discontinued,  or  that  any  capacity  which 
makes  one  a  proper  man,  is  taken  away  by  the  bad  inheritance”  (p.  173). 
If,  then,  man  once  had  the  power  to  be  holy,  he  has  it  still. 

Secondly.  Does  Dr.  Bushnell  believe,  that  the  impenitent  sinner  is  not 
2k  person  ?  We  are  indeed  told,  that  “  separated  from  God,  he  is  a  monster 
and  not  a  proper  man,  however  plausible  the  show  he  makes”  (p.  389).  But 
this  is  doubtless  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  for  the  whole  volume  teaches  that 
sin  is  a  personal  act  or  state,  and  that  if  it  be  necessary  and  yet  personal, 
it  is  no  longer  sin. 
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Thirdly.  Does  Dr.  Bushnell  simply  mean  to  teach  that  the  unrenewed 
man  retains  his  divinely  preserved  power  of  free  moral  choice,  but  yet  is 
unable,  without  aid  from  God,  to  will  into  existence  a  renewed  nature, 
which  will  develop  itself  in  holy  act ;  that  man's  free  will  has  yet  a  divinely 
preserved  ability  to  choose  either  way,  right  or  wrong,  but  has  not  execu¬ 
tive  force  enough  to  produce,  without  divine  help,  a  good  effect  upon  his 
natural  powers  and  sensibilities  ?  If  this  is  all  that  Dr.  Bushnell  means,  he 
is  doubtless,  so  far  forth,  accurate.  And  sometimes  this  appears  to  be  the  sum 
of  his  doctrine  of  our  natural  impotence.  Thus  we  read  :  “  At  the  point  of 
the  will  itself,  we  may  still  be  as  free,  as  truly  original  and  self-active  as  if 
we  could  do  or  execute  all  that  we  would ;  otherwise  freedom  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  except  on  the  condition  of  being  omnipotent”  (p.  52).  “  Mankind, 
as  being  under  sin,  are  under  limitations  of  executive  ability,  unable  to  do 
and  become  all  that  is  required  of  them”  (p.  53).  In'these  and  other  pas¬ 
sages,  Dr.  Bushnell  implies  that  the  disability  of  the  will  is  not  a  disability 
of  the  choosing^  but  of  the  executive  power.  His  illustrations  imply  the  same. 
He  compares  the  sinner’s  inability  to  the  inability  of  a  “  man  who  has  disor¬ 
ganized  his  brain  by  over-exertion,  or  by  steeping  it  in  opium,  or  drenching 
it  in  alcohol,  to  take  hold,  by  his  will,  of  the  millions  of  ducts  and  fibres 
woven  together  in  the  mysterious  net- work  of  its  substance,  and  bring  them 
all  back  into  the  spontaneous  order  of  health  and  spiritual  integrity  ”  (p.  1 73). 
Here  is  no  inability  of  the  will  as  a  power  to  choose,  but  merely  an  inability 
of  the  will  to  execute  what  it  has  chosen.  On  pages  173, 174,  219,  235, 236, 
435,  are  illustrations,  all  of  which  imply  that  the  author  of  them  is  speaking 
of  a  weakness  in  the  will  as  an  executive,  not  as  an  elective  power.  But  the 
morality  of  a  man  lies  in  his  election^  not  in  his  execution  of  what  he  elects ; 
in  his  choice,  not  in  the  consequences  of  his  choice.  So  far  forth,  the  rea¬ 
sonings  of  Dr.  Bushnell  do  not  affect  the  question  of  man’s  power  of  moral 
action,  but  only  the  question  of  man’s  ability  to  secure  certain  results  of 
moral  action.  If  an  agent  chooses  holiness,  he  is  holy.  If  he  really  elec- 
tively  prefers  for  his  portion,  God  as  a  holy  God,  rather  than  the  world,  he 
has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  salvation. 

Fourthly.  But  does  not  the  volume  before  us  go  further  than  this,  and 
teach,  sometimes  at  least,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  holiness  distinct  from  the 
free  acting  of  the  will,  and  that  the  unrenewed  man  has  no  power  to  become 
holy,  so  tar  forth  as  holiness  is  a  state  rather  than  act,  and  that  this  holy 
state  must  be  a  result,  an  effect  of  an  extrinsic  causative  agency  ?  We  do 
not  affirm  that  Dr.  Bushnell  personally  believes  this  theory,  but  does  not  his 
volume,  with  or  without  his  personal  intention,  imply  that  the  theory  is  true  ? 
Certainly  it  does  not  always  imply  it.  Certainly  it  sometimes  teaches  the 
opposite.  Indeed  the  main  design  of  its  discussions  is  to  show  that  personal¬ 
ity  lies  in  the  will,  that  virtue  consists  in  a  personal  act,  therefore  in  a  free 
choice,  and  not  in  anything  produced,  effected,  by  an  outward  causative  en¬ 
ergy.  This  product,  this  effect,  is  natural ;  but  virtue  is  supernatural.  As 
sin  must  be  a  free  act  and  supernatural,  and  therefore  not  produced  as  a  re¬ 
sult  ;  as  it  cannot  be  within  the  sphere  of  cause  and  effect ;  so  must  holiness, 
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the  correlate,  the  exact  opposite  of  sin,  be  free,  unproduced,  uncaused.  This 
is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  volume. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as  the  volume  seemingly  contravenes 
its  main  principle,  and  sometimes  concedes  that  there  is  in  sin  something 
more  than  wrong  choosing,  so  at  times  it  contradicts  its  fundamental  theory, 
and  admits  that  there  is,  in  holiness,  something  more  than  right  choosing. 
It  affirms  :  “  Holy  virtue  is  not  an  act,  or  compilation  of  acts,  taken  merely 
as  volitions,  but  it  is  a  new  state,  or  status  rather,  a  right-disposedness, 
whence  new  action  may  flow”  (pp.  239,  240).  “  This  truth  of  regeneration 
supposes  a  loss,  out  of  human  nature,  of  the  seed-principle  of  a  good  and 
holy  life ;  such  that  the  subject  has  really  no  good  in  his  character,  and 
never  can,  by  himself,  generate  or  set  himself  in  the  principle  of  good  ’’ 
(p.  388).  Once,  then,  there  was  a  seed-principle  in  the  nature,  not  the  per¬ 
sonality  but  the  nature  of  man.  But  man  is  “  uncentralized  by  sin,  dead  at 
the  core.  The  seed-principle  of  eternal  life  and  beauty  and  order  is  gone. 
He  centres  in  himself,  gravitates  downward  into,  collapses  in,  himself ;  and 
he  could  as  easily  leap  out  of  the  Maelstrom,  as  set  himself  in  the  true  liberty 
and  seed-principle  of  holiness  ”  (p.  389). 

At  one  time,  then,  our  author,  or  we  prefer  to  say  his  volume,  implies 
that  all  holiness  is  a  supernatural  act,  in  which  the  agent  cannot  be  control¬ 
led  ;  and  at  another  time,  that  all  holiness  is  a  state  into  which  an  agent  can 
no  more  transplant  himself,  than  a  man  who  has  once  broken  an  egg  or  a 
crystal  can  restore  it  to  its  original  soundness  (pp.  174, 219).  That  the  book 
advocates  two  irreconcilable  theories,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
its  author  stirs  up  the  unregenerate  to  their  duty.  Do  we  then  affirm,  it 
will  be  asked,  the  absolute  inability  of  a  man  to  do  and  become  what  is  right 
before  God  ?  That  is  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  there  is  none  that  is  more 
obviously  true.  Wherein,  then,  it  may  also  be  asked,  is  there  any  ground 
of  blame  for  continuance  in  sin  ?  Because,  we  answer,  there  is  a  living 
God  engaged  to  help  us,  and  inviting  always  our  acceptance  of  his  help  ” 
(p.  237).  “  This  is  the  power  of  the  will  as  regards  our  moral  recovery.  It 
may  so  ofler  itself,  and  the  subordinate  capacities  to  God,  that  God  shall 
have  the  whole  man  open  to  his  dominion,  and  be  able  to  ingenerate  in  him 
a  new,  divine  state  or  principle  of  action  ”  (p.  240).  Man  “  must  offer  up 
himself  to  the  divine  will  and  to  all  the  approaches  of  the  divine  love,  an<l 
this  includes  much  —  a  removal  of  all  obstructions,  a  renunciation  of  self,  a 
free  commitment  of  all  things  to  Christ,  and  a  pliant,  unequivocal,  and  hum¬ 
ble  faith  in  him.  But  none  of  these  are,  by  themselves,  regeneration.  That 
is  of  God,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  soul’s  assumption  or  resumption  by  God  ” 
(p.  390;  see,  also,  p.  117). 

The  soul,  then,  can  and  should  “  obey  God’s  invitation,”  and  “  accept  of 
his  help,”  “  offer  itself  to  God,”  “  renounce  self,’.’  “  commit  all  things  to 
Christ,”  “  exercise  a  pliant,  unequivocal,  and  humble  faith  in  Christ,”  etc., 
etc.  Now  all  these  acts  are  either  neutral,  or  sinful,  or  holy.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  cannot  consistently  say  that  they  are  neutral,  for  he  affirms  that  man 
“  has,  at  every  moment,  a  complete  power,  as  respects  doing  what  God  re- 
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quires  of  him  at  that  moment,  and  is  responsible  according  to  his  power  ” 
(p.  239).  Man,  then,  is  responsible  for  these  acts  which  are  within  his  power, 
and  no  man  can  be  responsible  for  acts  which  involve  no  right  or  wrong. 
Responsibility,  of  course,  implies  right  or  wrong  action.  As  Dr.  Bushnell 
cannot  term  these  acts  neutral,  much  less  can  he  term  them  sinful ;  for  he 
urges,  and  represents  God  as  inviting  man  to  perform  these  acts,  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  holiness ;  but  he  would  not  exhort  man  to  perform  sinful  acts,  even 
if  they  were  advantageous.  He  is  a  decided  opponent  of  the  utilitarian 
scheme,  but  there  is  no  form  of  utilitarianism  so  degraded  as  to  recommend 
sin  itself  —  acknowledged  sin  —  on  account  of  its  beneficial  consequences. 
Then  he  must  admit  that  these  acts  —  this  “  faith,”  this  “  humility,”  this  “  re¬ 
nouncing  of  self,”  this  “  removal  of  all  obstructions,”  this  “  acceptance  of 
God,”  all  these  acts  being  free,  supernatural,  not  neutral,  not  sinful  —  are 
holy.  Then  he  must  admit  that  there  is  a  kind  of  holiness  before  regener¬ 
ation.  Then  he  must  admit  that  regeneration  is  an  effect,  a  result,  and  so 
far  forth  nut  supernatural ;  also  that  regeneration  is  not  necessary  to  all 
holiness ;  and  that  some  of  the  unregenerate  keep  themselves  clear  from 
total  depravity  at  the  very  instant  of  their  remaining  unregenerate. 

The  eloquent  author  of  this  volume  will  disclaim  some  of  these  conse¬ 
quences.  He  will  deny,  he  does  deny,  that  these  acts  of  the  unrenewed 
soul  are  holy.  But  his  main  theory  implies  that  they  are  holy ;  that  they 
are  what  God  recjuircs,  and  all  that  God  requires  at  the  instant  preceding 
regeneration  (pp.  239,  240) ;  that  they  are  free,  supernatural,  necessary  for 
salvation,  and  maybe  called  a  trustful  appeal  to  the  Divine  Helper  (p.  240), 
and  a  bumble  faith  in  Him  (p.  390).  These  arts  are  what  the  Bible  denom¬ 
inates  “  coming  to  Christ,”  “  going  to  Him,”  “  seeking,”  “  knocking,”  “  striv¬ 
ing,”  etc.  Are  not  these  biblical  duties  holy  ?  Dr.  Bushnell,  describing 
the  Spirit’s  operation  on  the  soul  of  man,  says :  “  All  this,  of  course,  is  not 
without  consent  in  the  subject,  probably  not  without  some  deep  and  violent 
struggles  on  his  part,  to  make  way  for  the  divine  revelation  ”  (pp.  389,  390)* 
Consent  ?  Is  not  this  voluntary  ?  And  is  it  selfish  ?  There  is  before 
regeneration  “a  renunciation  of  self,”  Dr.  Bushnell  teaches  on  p.  390. 
“  Even  the  sceptic  who  has  come  to  such  a  state  of  intellectual  disease  that 
he  can  no  longer  find  how  to  believe  anything,  is  filled  and  flooded  with  the 
light  of  God,  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  as  soon  as  he  can  heartily  ask  it,  with 
a  will  to  be  taught  ”  (p.  442).  Is  not  this  “  hearty  asking,”  this  “  will  to  be 
taught,”  the  very  duty  which  the  Holy  Spirit  requires?  And  is  not  the 
performance  of  this  duty  a  holy  act  ?  And  does  any  holy  act  precede 
regeneration  ?  “  Salvation  is  by  faith,  or  there  is  none,”  says  Dr.  Bushnell 
(p.  240) ;  but  is  salvation  by  a  sinful  faith,  or  by  a  neutral  faith,  which  is 
neither  for  God  or  against  him  ?  Or  is  it  by  a  holy  faith,  which  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  which  is  involved  in  regeneration,  but  cannot  precede  it  ? 

These  remarks  on  Dr.  Bushnell’s  theory  of  the  Supernatural  element, 
and  of  Miracles,  and  of  Moral  Agency,  suggest  the  prominent  fault  of  his 
interesting  volume.  We  do  not  say  the  fault  of  the  man,  for  a  man  is  often 
more  accurate  than  his  books ;  but  we  say  of  the  volume,  that  it  does  not 
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distinguish  between  things  that  ditfer,  and  therefore  sanctions  various 
theories  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

It  does  not  distinguish  between  things  that  differ.  It  condemns,  for 
example,  the  whole  doctrine,  in  all  its  meanings,  that  man  has  ability  to 
keep  the  law.  In  this  sweeping  condemnation  it  confounds  different  theo¬ 
ries.  Thus,  it  is  one  imaginable  theory,  that  man  can  be  holy  apart  from 
God,  without  any  divine  aid,  in  utter  independence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
This  theory  Dr.  Bushnell  rightly  condemns  (pp.  237,  238).  It  is  a  second 
imaginable  theory,  that  men  can  be  holy  apart  from  all  the  motives  to  holi¬ 
ness,  without  any  attractive  influence  from  these  motives,  by  mere  arbitrary 
self-determination.  This  theory  Dr.  Bushnell  rightly  condemns  (pp.  238, 239). 
It  is  a  third  conceivable  theory,  that  man,  without  any  influence  from  God,  has 
power  not  only  to  put  forth  right  preferences,  but  also  to  change,  by  his  exec¬ 
utive  volitions,  the  disordered  state  of  his  nature.  This  theory,  also.  Dr.  Bush¬ 
nell  repeatedly  condemns,  as  on  pp.  237 — 240.  And,  perhaps,  these  are  all 
the  theories  which  he  means  to  condemn  on  this  subject.  But  there  is  a  fourth 
theory,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  God  places  man,  with  the  powers 
and  the  motives  which  God  gives  him,  man  is  made  able  by  the  God  of 
nature  to  do  all  that  the  God  of  nature  commands  him  to  do.  This  theory 
Dr.  Bushnell  nowhere  distinctly  and  definitely  states.  Many  of  his  remarks 
imply  that  this  theory  must  be  true.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  so  undistin¬ 
guishing  and  sweeping,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this  theory  is  rejected  by 
him  as  false. 

Wc  are  thus  led  to  repeat  the  clause,  that  the  volume  before  us  sanctions 
theories  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Thus  it  reaffirms  the  principle  that  the 
will  is  not  determined  by  the  strongest  motive  (pp.  47 — 50),  and  yet  the 
volume  favors  the  hypothesis,  “  that  there  is  some  antecedent  necessity,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  conception  of  finite  and  begun  existences,  that  in  their  train¬ 
ing  as  powers  they  should  be  passed  through  the  double  experience  of  evil 
and  good,  fall  and  redemption”  (pp.  107 — 137).  One  reason  for  this  neces¬ 
sity  of  sin  is,  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  “  needful  to  the  strength 
of  virtue ;  ”  the  safety  of  the  redeemed  is  that,  “  having  been  dreadfully 
scorched  already  by  it  [evil],  they  have  thoroughly  proved  what  is  in  it,  and 
extirpated  all  the  fascinations  of  its  mystery ;  ”  the  standard  ideas  of  justice 
and  right  “  require  a  process  or  drill  in  the  field  of  experience,  in  order  to 
become  matured  into  character,  or  to  fashion  character  in  the  moulds  they 
supply”  (pp.  116 — 118;  see  also  p.  104).  But  if  the  will  be  not  as  the 
strongest  motive,  why  does  Dr.  Bushnell  search  for  so  strong  motives  to  ho¬ 
liness  from  the  experience  of  sin  ?  The  hypothesis  that  an  experience  of 
sin  may  be  necessary  to  a  confirmation  in  holiness,  is  antagonistic  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  will  is  not  swayed  by  the  most  powerful  motives.  If  the 
weakest  motives  do  often  secure  the  choice  in  their  own  favor  (pp.  47 — 90 » 
93),  why  does  Dr.  Bushnell  propound  so  hard  a  theory  in  order  to  secure 
the  strongest  motives  for  holiness  ?  Why  not  labor  equally  to  secure  the 
weakest  motives  as  able  to  fashion  the  character  ?  ” 

Again,  this  forcible  volume  sometimes  favors  the  theory  that  moral 
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'  character  does  not  consist  in  mere  choice;  that  holiness  is  a  seed- 
principle,”  and  not  a  voluntary  act;  therefore  we  infer  that  sin  may  be  a 
“  seed-principle,”  and  not  a  voluntary  act;  but  at  other  times  the  volume 
*  advocates  the  hypothesis  (a  false  one,  we  think),  that  omnipotence  cannot 
prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system  (p.  91,  seq).  But  if  holiness  be  a  ‘  seed-prin¬ 
ciple,”  can  it  not  be  planted  in  the  mind  by  omnipotence,  and  retained 
there  to  the  exclusion  of  every  hostile  “  seed-principle  ?  ”  Or  cannot 
every  opposing  seed-principle  be  eradicated?  The  hypothesis  that  God 
cannot  prevent  sin  depends  upon  the  first  truth  that  all  character,  good  and 
bad,  is  a  free  elective  preference ;  and  the  theory  that  moral  character  may 
be  a  passive  state,  not  an  active  elective  preference,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  God  cannot  entirely  control  the  character.  But  the  volume 
before  us  sometimes  favors  both  of  these  antagonistic  theories. 

We  say  that  it  sometimes  favors  both  of  the  theories.  It  does  not 
unequivocally  affirm,  that  sin  is  a  state  or  status,  a  “seed-principle,”  distinct 
from  the  free  acting  of  the  soul.  We  read  on  page  178  of  our  distempered 
organization,  as  something  which  “  the  Scriptures,  in  a  certain  popular,  com¬ 
prehensive  way,  sometimes  call  ‘  sin'  because  it  is  a  condition  of  depravation 
that  may  well  enough  be  taken  as  the  root  of  a  guilty,  sinning  life ;  ”  and  on 
the  same  page  we  read :  “  It  is  no  sufficient  answer,  to  say  that  no  blame 
attaches  to  the  mere  depravation  supposed,  whether  it  be  called  sin  or  by 
any  other  name.”  See  also  page  381.  And  on  page  141  we  read  :  “  In 
discussing  this  question,  I  abstain  altogether  from  any  close  theologic  defi¬ 
nition  of  sin.  Undoubtedly  there  is  something  called  sin  in  the  Christian 
writings,  which  is  not  action  or  wrong-doing ;  something  not  included  in  the 
Pelagian  definitions  of  sin,  as  commonly  presented.”  We  honor  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  too  highly  to  suspect  that  he  here  descends  to  the  artifice,  so  frequent 
with  some  men  who  may  be  classified  as  diminutive  divines,  —  the  mean 
artifice  of  stigmatizing  as  Pelagian  the  Edwardean  principle,  that  all  sin  is 
elective  preference.  We  admire  Dr.  Bushnell’s  elevation  above  the  strat¬ 
agems  of  minute  theologians,  who,  failing  in  an  argument,  fiee  to  a  nick¬ 
name.  We  value  his  brilliant  volume,  as  often  illustrating  (though  it  often 
overstates)  the  great  truth,  that  all  moral  character  must  consist  in  the  free 
acting  of  the  power  of  choice.  Still,  we  do  not  see  the  consistency  of  our 
author’s  distinctly  abandoning,  sometimes,  his  main  principle,  that  holiness 
consists  in  active  preference,  and  his  not  as  distinctly  abandoning  his  main 
principle,  that  sin  consists  in  active  preference.  We  think  that  we  discover 
an  antagonism  between  his  fundamental  theory  of  virtue,  and  his  concession 
that  virtue  is  not  always  an  acting  of  the  will ;  and  we  also  think  that  we  des¬ 
cry  an  inconsistency  between  his  occasional  readiness  to  a  vow  that  the  re¬ 
stored  order  of  the  soul  is  holiness,  apart  from  voluntary  action,  and  his  want 
of  readiness  to  avow  that  the  inherited  disorder  of  the  soul  is  sin,  apart  from 
voluntary  action.  We  ma;y  be  wrong,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  inference 
that  he  does  occasionally  deviate  from  his  own  principle  of  supernatural  sin, 
and  reason  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  may  be  a  passive  sin  which  is 
natural,  produced,  effected  ;  and  which,  on  this  account  as  well  as  on  others, 
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may  be  as  easily  prevented  by  omnipotence  as  any  other  effect  can  be 
prevented. 

We  had  intended  to  insert  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  a 
lengthened  Article  on  Dr.  Bushnell’s  volume ;  but  we  are  now  compelled  to 
reduce  that  Article  into  the  present  notice,  by  omitting  the  remarks  which 
we  had  prepared  on  Dr.  Bushnell’s  statements,  that  all  created  moral  agents 
may  in  fact  have  fallen  into  iniquity,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  “  divine 
force,”  a  “  deific  agency ;  ”  and  on  various  other  statements  respecting  “  law 
and  grace,”  “justification,”  “  inspiration,”  “  the  uses  of  natural  theologj-,” 
etc.  We  cannot  see  the  justness  of  his  reasoning  on  these  themes.  But  we 
fear  that  by  devoting  so  lai^e  a  space  to  criticism  on  the  faults  of  his 
volume,  we  have  made  the  impression  that  its  excellences  are  fewer  than 
they  really  are.  The  readers  of  a  review  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the 
number  of  pages  devoted  to  censure,  as  these  are  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  devoted  to  the  praise  of  a  work.  We  cannot,  therefore,  dis¬ 
miss  the  present  volume  without  adding,  that  while  it  is  defaced  by  here 
and  there  a  serious  blemijh,  it  is  yet  a  bright  and  costly  gift  to  the  most 
precious  of  all  sciences. 

2.  —  The  Land  and  the  Book.* 

Much  has  been  said,  and  justly  said,  of  the  reactive  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  on  the  churches  at  home.  Among  the  indirect  revenues, 
which  thus  “  flow  back,”  as  all  streams  of  benevolence  do,  and  enrich  the 
hearts  “  where  they  began,”  not  the  least  valuable  are  the  contributions 
which  missionaries  have  made,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  deeper  conviction  of  their  truth  and  di¬ 
vinity.  Besides  the  renewal  of  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the 
lives  of  these  “  Christian  heroes  ”  and  martyrs,  and  in  a  reproduction  of  the 
scenes,  the  experiences,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  primitive  church,  missiona¬ 
ries  in  the  East  find  themselves  moving  amid  the  same  state  of  society,  wit¬ 
nessing  the  same  manners  and  customs,  and  listening  to  the  same  peculiar 
ideas,  idioms,  and  forms  of  expression  which  are  reflected  from  every  page 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  And  missionaries  to  the  lands  where  the  Bible  was 
written,  breathe  the  same  air,  look  on  the  same  earth  and  sky,  traverse  the 
same  mountains  and  vallies,  and  fields  and  forests,  visit  the  same  lakes  and 
rivers,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  same  cities  and  villages  which  were  trotlden 
by  the  feet,  or  seen  by  the  eyes,  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  Son  of  God 
himself.  And  their  letters,  and  journals,  and  books  have  made  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  familiar  with  those  sacred  scenes ;  have  carried  back  Christians 
of  the  Occident  and  of  modern  times  nearer  to  the  standing  point  of  those 

•  Tlie  Land  and  the  Book ;  or  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Manners 
and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W .  M.  Tliom- 
son,  D.  D.,  Twenty-five  years  a  Missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Maps,  Engravings,  etc.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  560,  614.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1859. 
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to  whom  the  word  of  God  first  came,  to  see  as  it  were  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  yet  without  losing  any  of  the  advantages  of  living  in 
these  “  latter  days  ”  of  the  history  of  the  church.  The  reading  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  scriptures  have  thus  become  another  thing,  and  the  Bible 
itself  another  book  from  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  modern  missions. 

If  the  Syrian  mission  had  produced  no  other  fruit  than  the  two  rich 
volumes  before  us,  the  churches  which  have  supported  that  mission,  though 
their  Christian  benevolence  would  not  have  been  satisfied,  would  have 
received  an  ample  return  for  all  the  money  they  have  expended. 
They  are  the  work  of  one  who  has  been  twenty-five  years  a  missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine;  who  knows  the  languages  of  the  country, 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  who  has  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Holy  Land  repeat¬ 
edly,  in  different  years  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  till  every 
’am  and  wady  and  tell  and  jebel  is  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  lakes 
and  rivers  and  mounds  and  forests  of  his  native  Ohio,  and  the  language  and 
dress  and  ideas  and  usages  of  the  people  are  as  well  known  to  him  as  those 
of  his  countrymen.  They  are  also  the  work  of  a  scholar,  taught  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  acquainted  with  the  physical  sciences,  well-read  in 
history,  and  combining  a  taste  for  antiquarian  researches  with  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  real^  live  man,  who  has  a  work  to  do  in  his  own  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.  Add  to  all  these  a  faculty  of  observation  which  nothing  great  or 
small,  animate  or  inanimate,  can  escape ;  a  taste  for  natural  scenery,  espe¬ 
cially  when  hallowed  by  historical  and  sacred  associations,  which  is  ever 
fresh  and  yet  never  unseasonable ;  and  a  power  of  description  so  graphic 
and  at  the  same  time  so  just  as  to  produce  the  very  impression  of  the  reality ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Thomson  cannot  but  have  made  a  book  of  rare 
interest,  as  well  as  of  substantial  and  enduring  value. 

He  does  not  aspire  to  rival  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  his  geographical  and  antiquarian  researches ;  though  he  has  contributed 
valuable  corrections  even  to  his  maps  and  descriptions ;  identified  not  a  few 
names  and  places,  which  have  escaped  the  observation  of  previous  travellers, 
and  added  not  a  little  to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  geography  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  places  for  whose  identifications,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Thomson,  Gath,  Gergesa,  and  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  are  particu¬ 
larly  worthy  of  mention.  Chancing  to  see  him  at  “  his  own  hired  house  ”  in 
Sidon,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  return  from  a  tour  about  the  Sea  of  Tibe¬ 
rias,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  from  his  own  lips,  an  account  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  at  Gersa,  as  also  at  Gamala,  on  the  eastern  shore.  They  struck 
us,  at  the  time,  as  not  only  extremely  interesting  but  highly  important  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  story  of  the  Demons  and  the  Swine.  We  are  glad  to  see 
these  observations  brought  out  in  so  full  and  so  attractive  a  form  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  before  us.  Their  value  and  interest  will  be  acknowledged  even  by 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  his  conclusions.  At  p.  500,  Vol. 
II.,  there  are  some  very  good  remarks  respecting  Ramah.  We,  too,  beard  of 
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“  a  heap  of  old  rubbish,  not  four  hundred  yards  from  Rachel’s  Tomb,  called 
Ramah,”  and  we  were  inclined  to  attach  even  more  importance  to  it  than 
our  author  does.  Not  only  the  Ramah  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (31  : 15) 
and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (2:18),  but  also  the  Ramah  where  Samuel 
dwelt  (1  Sam.  7:17),  must  have  been  near  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  as  any  one 
will  see  from  the  account  of  the  finding  of  Saul’s  asses  (1  Sam.  10:2);  and 
Rachel’s  Tomb  is  absolutely  fixed  at  or  near  the  site  which  now  bears  that 
name,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  by  Gen.  48 :  7.  Dr.  Thomson  differs 
from  Dr,  Robinson  in  identifying  Chorazin  with  Khorazy,  and  in  finding  Ca¬ 
pernaum  where  Dr.  Robinson  at  first  found  it,  at  Tell  Hum.  Dr.  Robinson’s 
fellow-traveller  and  helper.  Dr.  Smith  of  Beirut,  though  very  reluctant  to 
dissent,  withheld,  as  we  happen  to  know,  his  full  assent  to  the  last  opinion  of 
his  companion  in  travel,  and  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  change  his  mind, 
respecting  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Dr.  Thomson’s  forte  does  not  lie,  like 
Stanley’s,  in  original  and  profound  reflections  on  the  physical  geography  of 
Palestine,  and  its  necessary  connection  with  the  character  and  history  of  the 
chosen  people.  Yet  no  one  has  traced  more  carefully  than  he,  battle- 
scenes  and  the  course  of  sacred  history,  especially  in  the  north  of  Palestine ; 
no  one  has  illustrated,  so  fully  and  faithfully,  the  phenomena  of  the  weath¬ 
er,  the  sccisons,  the  fruits,  and  the  crops.  The  actual  and  indissoluble  con¬ 
nection  between  the  land  and  the  people,  as  well  as  between  the  people 
and  the  Revelation  that  was  made  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  world, 
underlies  the  whole  work ;  and  it  well  deserves  the  quaint  and  peculiar  but 
highly  characteristic  title  which  it  bears :  “  the  Land  and  the  Book.”  The 
entire  volumes  inculcate  one  lesson.  It  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  words  of  the  author :  “  The  Land  where  the  Word-made-flesh  dwelt 
with  men,  is  and  must  ever  be,  an  integral  part  of  the  Divine  Revelation. 
Her  testimony  is  essential  to  the  chain  of  evidences,  her  aid  invaluable  in 
exposition.  Mournful  deserts  and  mouldering  ruins  rebuke  the  pride  of 
man,  and  vindicate  the  truth  of  God ;  and  yawning  gulfs,  from  Tophet  to 
the  Sea  of  Death,  in  its  sepulchre  of  bitumen  and  brimstone,  warn  the 
wicked,  and  prophesy  of  coming  wrath.  Even  the  trees  of  her  forests 
speak  parables,  and  rough  brambles  have  allegories;  while  little  sparrows 
sing  hymns  to  the  happy,  and  lilies  give  lessons  to  comfort  the  poor.  The 
very  hills  and  mountains,  rocks,  rivers,  and  fountains,  are  symbols  of  things 
far  better  than  themselves.  In  a  word,  Palestine  is  one  vast  tablet,  where¬ 
upon  God’s  messages  to  men  have  been  drawn,  and  graven  deep,  in  living 
characters,  by  the  great  Publisher  of  glad  tidings,  to  be  seen  and  read  of 
all  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Land  and  the  Book  ‘ —  with  reverence  be  it 
said  —  constitute  the  entire  and  all-perfect  text,  and  should  be 
studied  together.” 

Others,  like  Burkhardt  or  Stevens,  may  have  travelled  more  extensively 
in  countries  bordering  on  Palestine,  and  interwoven  more  of  incident  and 
personal  adventure  in  the  narrative  of  their  travels ;  but  we  know  of  no 
book  that  will  compare  with  this  in  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with 
Palestine  itself,  and  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  Biblical  illustrations, 
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drawn  from  the  manners  and  customs,  the  scenes  and  scenery  of  the  Holy 
Land,”  either  new,  or  if  not  new,  original  and  independent,  resting  on  long 
continued  and  repeated  obserrations.  To  make  room  for  these,  personal 
experiences  (of  which  “  the  author  has  had  his  full  share  during  his  long 
residence  in  the  East  ”)  are  intentionally  sacrificed.  And  Dr.  Thomson  di¬ 
vests  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  of  not  a  little  of  the  poetry  and  romance 
which  such  writers  as  Burkhardt  and  Stevens  have  thrown  around  them,  by 
showing  their  cowardice  and  meanness,  as  well  as  their  filth,  falsehood, 
and  entire  want  of  honesty.  “  They  are  a  nation  of  universal  liars,  thieves, 
and  robbers.  Their  ever  boasted  virtue  of  hospitality  is  a  mere  social  regu¬ 
lation,  and  without  something  of  the  kind,  these  troops  of  land-pirates  could 
not  carry  on  their  detestable  vocation  —  could  not  even  exist.” 

Hackett  and  others  have  gone  abroad  with  a  larger  capital  of  biblical,  clas¬ 
sical,  and  historical  learning ;  but  the  time  during  which  they  employed  it  in 
gathering  up  the  riches  of  Palestine,  was  very  limited.  In  short,  other  books 
may  have  surpassed  this  in  some  special  and  distinguishing  excellences ; 
but  while  this  combines,  in  no  small  measure,  all  these  excellences,  it  has 
this  great  characteristic  merit  above  them  all,  that  from  beginning  to  end  it 
is  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  candid,  truthful,  intelligent,  who  has  had 
the  best  possible  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  and  is  manifestly  dis¬ 
posed  to  state  the  facts  just  as  they  are ;  and  his  testimony  all  bears  on  one 
point  —  the  truth  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  And  it  is  truly  wonderful,  how 
fully  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  confirm  that 
truth  in  the  smallest  details.  It  is  most  instructive  and  delightful  to  go 
along  with  the  writer  in  the  examination  of  nearly  a  thousand  different  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture,  and  while  he  does  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  say :  “  I  have 
not  seen  this,”  and  “  I  have  been  unable  to  find  that,”  yet  to  hear  him 
say,  so  decidedly,  as  he  constantly  does:  “it  is  just  so,”  “I  have  seen 
that  a  hundred  times,”  “  that  must  have  occurred  just  as  it  is  written, 
and  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  been  on  the  spot  and  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes.”  “  We  have  the  original  [of  our  Lord’s  illustrations} 
before  our  eyes  :  they  could  not  have  been  uttered  anywhere  else.”  Dr. 
Thomson  never  dodges  or  disguises  a  difficulty.  With  an  unwavering  faith 
and  a  profound  reverence  for  the  scriptures,  which  satisfies  the  simplest  be¬ 
liever,  he  unites  a  sincere  and  honest  iriquiry  for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  which  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  sceptical.  Intelligent  and  critical  readers  of  the  scriptures  will  bfe  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  many  of  the  most  difficult  passages,  when  examined  on  the 
ground,  are  cleared  of  their  difficulties ;  how  many  blind  and  apparently 
unmeaning  passages  of  “  the  Book,”  when  seen  in  the  light  of  “  the  Land,” 
become  not  only  plain  to  the  understanding,  but  luminous  with  divine 
truth  and  radiant  with  celestial  beauty.  It  is  adapted  to  be  a  popular 
work,  beyond  perhaps  any  that  has  preceded  it.  It  is  a  book  for  the  Bib¬ 
lical  scholar,  the  pastor,  and  the  teacher.  No  one  who  wishes  to  gain  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  Syria  and  Palestine  can  dispense  with  it.  But  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  book  for  the  masses,  interesting  in  its  narrative,  perspicuous  in 
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its  lanjofuage,  graphic  in  description,  transporting  the  unlettered  reader  into 
the  midst  of  Bible  scenes,  and  causing  the  men  and  the  events  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory  to  live  and  move  again  before  his  eyes. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  quite  unique.  It  is  a  book  of  travels,  a  book  of 
conversations,  a  running  commentary  on  the  scriptures,  and  a  pictorial  ge¬ 
ography  and  history  of  Palestine,  all  in  one.  The  string  on  which  the 
whole  series  of  incidents,  conversations,  and  illustrations  is  strung,  like  a 
necklace  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  divers  sorts,  is  the  Itinerary  of  a 
tour  performed,  with  an  American  friend,  in  1857.  It  commences  at  Beirut, 
comes  down  along  the  seacoast  and  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  as  far  as  Tyre  ; 
thence  across  the  country  to  Laish  (Dan)  and  Banias  (Cesarea  Philippi), 
and  round  by  the  Heuleh  (Lake  Merom),  back  to  the  seashore  at  Acre  and 
Carmel ;  then,  by  another  zigzag  circuit,  across  the  country  to  Lake  Tibe¬ 
rias,  completely  around  it,  and  back  again  by  Nazareth,  Tabor,  Endor,  Jez- 
reel,  Jennin,  and  down  the  river  Kishon,  thence  along  the  coast  to  the  ruins 
of  Cesarea.  The  state  of  the  country  forbade  their  visiting  Nablous  (Sl:e- 
chem)  and  Samaria ;  but  the  deficient  link  is  supplied  by  graphic  descriptions 
of  these  most  interesting  localities,  interspersed  with  pleasing  narratives  of 
former  tours.  Resuming  their  journey  at  Cesarea,  they  go  down  the  coast 
(with  frequent  detours  inland)  through  Jaffa  (Joppa),  Ludd  (Lydda),Ram- 
leh  (Arimathea?),  Ashdod,  and  Askelon,  as  far  as  Gaza;  then  eastward, 
via  Lachish,  Eglon,  and  Eleutheropolis  (Gath),  to  Hebron  ;  and  thence,  by 
way  of  Santa  Saba,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  up  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  thus,  with  excursions  from  the  holy  city  to  Bethlehem  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity,  completing  the  circuit  of  Palestine.  At  each  stage  of  the 
journey,  all  the  lacunae  of  places  unvisited,  are  supplied  by  conversations, 
or  journals  of  former,  and  in  many  instances  repeated,  visits.  The  conver¬ 
sations,  which  the  author  assures  us  are  real  (meaning,  doubtless,  for  sub¬ 
stance  of  doctrine'),  also  occupy  the  time  while  they  pass  over  ground  devoid 
of  interest,  or  sit  at  their  lunch  by  the  way,  or  rest  in  their  tents  at  night, 
thus  filling  up,  with  a  kind  of  Homeric  skill  and  fidelity,  the  intervals,  and 
sustaining  a  perpetual  interest.  As  they  thus  converse  by  the  way  and 
journey  towards  Jerusalem,  events  are  constantly  occurring,  and  objects 
constantly  meeting  the  eye,  which  remind  them  of  those  who  have  gone  over 
the  ground  before  them,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years  ago,  yet 
travelling  in  the  same  manner,  following  essentially  the  same  track,  and  not 
only  beholding  the  same  scenery  and  phenomena  of  nature,  but  continually 
falling  in  with  the  same  or  similar  classes  or  races  of  men,  with  features,  cos¬ 
tumes,  forms  of  speech,  and  modes  of  living  unchanged  since  Abraham  came 
from  Mesopotamia  to  sojourn  among  the  sons  of  Heth.  Dr.  Thomson  sug¬ 
gests,  that  amid  all  the  confusion  of  races  and  languages,  there  still  remain 
distinct  traces,  not  only  of  the  Jews  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  but  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Philistines,  and  Canaanites,  who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  conclude  our  notice  with  a  word  or 
two  of  criticism.  The  conversations  sometimes  betray  the  author  into 
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drawn  from  the  manners  and  customs,  the  scenes  and  scenery  of  the  Holy 
Land,”  either  new,  or  if  not  new,  original  and  independent,  resting  on  long 
continued  and  repeated  observations.  To  make  room  for  these,  personal 
experiences  (of  which  “  the  author  has  had  his  full  share  during  his  long 
residence  in  the  East  ”)  are  intentionally  sacrificed.  And  Dr.  Thomson  di¬ 
vests  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  of  not  a  little  of  the  poetry  and  romance 
which  such  writers  as  Burkhardt  and  Stevens  have  thrown  around  them,  by 
showing  their  cowardice  and  meanness,  as  well  as  their  filth,  falsehood, 
and  entire  want  of  honesty.  “  They  are  a  nation  of  universal  liars,  thieves, 
and  robbers.  Their  ever  boasted  virtue  of  hospitality  is  a  mere  social  regu¬ 
lation,  and  without  something  of  the  kind,  these  troops  of  land-pirates  could 
not  carry  on  their  detestable  vocation  —  could  not  even  exist.” 

Hackett  and  others  have  gone  abroad  with  a  larger  capital  of  biblical,  clas¬ 
sical,  and  historical  learning ;  but  the  time  during  which  they  employed  it  in 
gathering  up  the  riches  of  Palestine,  was  very  limited.  In  short,  other  books 
may  have  surpassed  this  in  some  special  and  distinguishing  excellences ; 
but  while  this  combines,  in  no  small  measure,  all  these  excellences,  it  has 
this  great  characteristic  merit  above  them  all,  that  from  beginning  to  end  it 
is  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  candid,  truthful,  intelligent,  who  has  had 
the  best  possible  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  and  is  manifestly  dis¬ 
posed  to  state  the  facts  just  as  they  are ;  and  his  testimony  all  bears  on  one 
point  —  the  truth  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  And  it  is  truly  wonderful,  how 
fully  the  observation  and  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  confirm  that 
truth  in  the  smallest  details.  It  is  most  instructive  and  delightful  to  go 
along  with  the  writer  in  the  examination  of  nearly  a  thousand  different  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture,  and  while  he  does  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  say :  “  I  have 
not  seen  this,”  and  “  I  have  been  unable  to  find  that,”  yet  to  hear  him 
say,  so  decidedly,  as  he  constantly  does :  “  it  is  just  so,”  “  I  have  seen 
that  a  hundred  times,”  “  that  must  have  occurred  just  as  it  is  written, 
and  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  been  on  the  spot  and  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes.”  “  We  have  the  original  [of  our  Lord’s  illustrations] 
before  our  eyes :  they  could  not  have  been  uttered  anywhere  else.”  Dr. 
Thomson  never  dodges  or  disguises  a  difficulty.  With  an  unwavering  faith 
and  a  profound  reverence  for  the  scriptures,  which  satisfies  the  simplest  be¬ 
liever,  he  unites  a  sincere  and  honest  iriquiry  for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  which  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  sceptical.  Intelligent  and  critical  readers  of  the  scriptures  will  bfe  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  many  of  the  most  difficult  passages,  when  examined  on  the 
ground,  are  cleared  of  their  difficulties ;  how  many  blind  and  apparently 
unmeaning  passages  of  “  the  Book,”  when  seen  in  the  light  of  “  the  Land,” 
become  not  only  plain  to  the  understanding,  but  luminous  with  divine 
truth  and  radiant  with  celestial  beauty.  It  is  adapted  to  be  a  popular 
■work,  beyond  perhaps  any  that  has  preceded  it.  It  is  a  book  for  the  Bib¬ 
lical  scholar,  the  pastor,  and  the  teacher.  No  one  who  wishes  to  gain  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  Syria  and  Palestine  can  dispense  with  it.  But  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  book  for  the  masses,  interesting  in  its  narrative,  perspicuous  in 
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its  lanjjuage,  graphic  in  description,  transporting  the  unlettered  reader  into 
the  midst  of  Bible  scenes,  and  causing  the  men  and  the  events  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory  to  live  and  move  again  before  his  eyes. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  quite  unique.  It  is  a  book  of  travels,  a  book  of 
conversations,  a  running  commentary  on  the  scriptures,  and  a  pictorial  ge¬ 
ography  and  history  of  Palestine,  all  in  one.  The  string  on  which  the 
whole  series  of  incidents,  conversations,  and  illustrations  is  strung,  like  a 
necklace  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  divers  sorts,  is  the  Itinerary  of  a 
tour  performed,  with  an  American  friend,  in  1857.  It  commences  at  Beirut, 
comes  down  along  the  seacoast  and  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  as  far  as  Tyre  ; 
thence  across  the  country  to  Laish  (Dan)  and  Banias  (Cesarea  Philippi), 
and  round  by  the  Ileuleh  (Lake  Merom),  back  to  the  seashore  at  Acre  and 
Carmel ;  then,  by  another  zigzag  circuit,  across  the  country  to  Lake  Tibe¬ 
rias,  completely  around  it,  and  back  again  by  Nazareth,  Tabor,  Endor,  Jez- 
reel,  Jennin,  and  down  the  river  Kishon,  thence  along  the  coast  to  the  ruins 
of  Cesarea.  The  state  of  the  country  forbade  their  visiting  Nablous  (Sl;e- 
chem)  and  Samaria ;  but  the  deficient  link  is  supplied  by  graphic  descriptions 
of  these  most  interesting  localities,  interspersed  with  pleasing  narratives  of 
former  tours.  Resuming  their  journey  at  Cesarea,  they  go  down  the  coast 
(with  frequent  detours  inland)  through  Jafia  (Joppa),  Ludd  (Lydda),Ram- 
leh  (Arimathea?),  Ashdod,  and  Askelon,  as  far  as  Gaza;  then  eastward, 
via  La(;hish,  Eglon,  and  Eleutheropolis  (Gath),  to  Hebron  ;  and  thence,  by 
way  of  Santa  Saba,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  up  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  thus,  with  excursions  from  the  holy  city  to  Bethlehem  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity,  completing  the  circuit  of  Palestine.  At  each  stage  of  the 
journey,  all  the  lacunae  of  places  unvisited,  are  supplied  by  conversations, 
or  journals  of  former,  and  in  many  instances  repeated,  visits.  The  conver¬ 
sations,  which  the  author  assures  us  are  real  (meaning,  doubtless,  for  sub¬ 
stance  of  doctrine'),  also  occupy  the  time  while  they  pass  over  ground  devoid 
of  interest,  or  sit  at  their  lunch  by  the  way,  or  rest  in  their  tents  at  night, 
thus  filling  up,  with  a  kind  of  Homeric  skill  and  fidelity,  the  intervals,  and 
sustaining  a  perpetual  interest.  As  they  thus  converse  by  the  way  and 
journey  towards  Jerusalem,  events  are  constantly  occurring,  and  objects 
constantly  meeting  the  eye,  which  remind  them  of  those  who  have  gone  over 
the  ground  before  them,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years  ago,  yet 
travelling  in  the  same  manner,  following  essentially  the  same  track,  and  not 
only  beholding  the  same  scenery  and  phenomena  of  nature,  but  continually 
falling  in  with  the  same  or  similar  classes  or  races  of  men,  with  features,  cos¬ 
tumes,  forms  of  speech,  and  modes  of  living  unchanged  since  Abraham  came 
from  Mesopotamia  to  sojourn  among  the  sons  of  Heth.  Dr.  Thomson  sug¬ 
gests,  that  amid  all  the  confusion  of  races  and  languages,  there  still  remain 
distinct  traces,  not  only  of  the  Jews  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  but  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Philistines,  and  Canaanites,  who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  conclude  our  notice  with  a  word  or 
two  of  criticism.  The  conversations  sometimes  betray  the  author  into 
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the  use  of  colloquialisms  and  careless  expressions,  which  do  not  appear  well 
on  the  printed  page.  For  instance,  the  expression  “  every  which  way,” 
occurs  two  or  three  times  in  as  many  pages,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
second  volume.  Sometimes  there  is  a  want  of  consistency  between  the  book 
and  the  map;  as,  for  example,  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria 
are  said,  in  the  book  (Vol.  II.,  p.  198),  to  “  form  part  of  the  river  which,  at 
the  south  of  Cesarea,  is  called  Abu  Zabura,”  while,  on  the  map,  they  flow 
into  the  Faledj,  further  south.  There  is  a  contradiction  (probably  arising 
from  the  incorporation  of  accounts  written  at  different  times)  respecting  the 
boat  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  On  the  fifty-ninth  page  of  volume  second,  the 
author  says :  “  There  is  not,  at  this  hour,  a  boat  of  any  kind  upon  the  lake ;  ” 
while,  on  the  eighty-first  page  of  the  same  volume,  we  read  :  “  there  is  but 
one  small  boat  on  the  lake,”  and  in  this  one  boat  our  travellers  have  “  a 
charming  sail  on  Gennesaret.” 

But  such  blemishes  are  few,  and  of  trifling  account,  in  comparison  with  the 
substantial  merit  of  the  book.  The  maps  are  prepared  with  much  care,  and 
the  illustrations  with  immense  painstaking.  There  are  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  woodcuts  and  engravings,  beautifully  executed,  many  of  them 
original,  and  others  corrected  so  as  to  be  more  true  to  nature.  The  indexes 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  book  is  issued  in  a  style  which  docs  great 
credit  to  the  publishers. 

3.  —  Fairbairn’s  Hermeneutical  Manual.^ 

What  is  wanted,  above  all  things  else,  in  a  Hermeneutical  Manual  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  clear  statement  and  unfolding  of  those  great  princi¬ 
ples  of  interpretation  which  must  guide  the  student  in  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  considered  both  as  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God,  and  as 
a  continuation  and  higher  development  of  a  previous  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion.  No  stores  of  learning,  however  rich  and  vaiied,  and  no  minute  accu¬ 
racy  in  the  exposition  of  particular  passages,  can  be  a  compensation  for  the 
watjt  of  such  comprehensive  views  of  revelation  as  a  whole.  He  is  the  true 
expositor  who  sees  the  divine  word  in  its  unity,  and  in  the  relation  of  its 
several  parts  to  each  other. 

Here  we  think  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  been  very  successful.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  discussion  of  general  principles 
and  their  varied  applications.  These  are  stated  clearly,  and  unfolded  with 
sound  judgment.  Here  the  reader  will  find  such  fundamental  questions  as 
those  of  False  and  True  acconunodation ;  of  the  proper  influence  to  be 
allowed  to  the  Analogy  of  Faith ;  of  the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New 

1  Hermeneutical  Manual:  or,  Introduction  to  the  Exegetical  Study  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow ;  Author  of  “  Typol¬ 
ogy  of  Scripture,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  and  Co.,  No.  40  N.  Sixth 
Street.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  and  Co.  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln. 
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in  God’s  dispensations ;  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Tropical  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  satisfactorily  examined.  The  second  part  contains 
dissertations  on  various  interesting  topics  connected  with  the  exegesis  of 
the  New  Testament,  among  which  are  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ ;  the 
doctrine  of  Angels,  the  import  of  the  terms  jSovrffw,  oStjs,  Sm^ioi,  etc. ; 
while  the  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  use  made  of  Old 
Testament  scripture  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  We  trust  the 
work  will  find  that  extensive  circulation  which  its  intrinsic  worth  merits. 


4. — Massmann’s  Ulphilas.* 

Several  things  conspire  to  give  unusual  interest  to  this  volume.  It 
comprises  all  that  remains  of  the  Bible  which  the  various  branches  of  the 
Gothic  family  and  even  the  Vandals,  a  kindred  tribe,  carried  with  them  in¬ 
to  all  the  countries  which  they  conquered  :  into  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  It  contains  the  earliest  documents  to  be  found  in  any  German  dia¬ 
lect,  and  throws  a  broad  and  clear  light  upon  the  relationship  of  the  ancient 
German  dialects,  especially  the  Gothic,  the  old  Saxon,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  the  old  Norse.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  ancient  versions  for 
settling  the  true  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  on  account  of  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  fidelity  with  which  the  Greek  text  is  rendered. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  remarkable  specimen  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  otherwise  almost  unknown  and  yet  so  intimately  connected  with 
many  dialects  that  are  well  known,  should,  from  the  time  that  the  far- 
famed  Codex  Argenteus  was  known  to  be  actually  in  existence,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  learned  and  appear  in  print  under  various  forms.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  silver-lettered  manuscript  is  not  a  little  singular  and  mysterious. 
The  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is,  that  it  was  in  the  Benedictine  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Werden  in  Westphalia.  Neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the 
acquisition  is  known.  The  first  notice  of  it  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Conrad 
Gcsner  in  the  year  1563.  As  early  as  1599,  and  probably  earlier,  it  had, 
in  a  manner  wholly  unknown,  been  conveyed  to  Prague.  That  it  was  car¬ 
ried  thither  for  safety,  by  the  monks,  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  as 
Hire  maintained,  cannot  therefore  be  true,  for  that  commenced  in  1618, 
nineteen  years  later  at  least.  It  is  true  that  just  before  the  close  of  that  war, 
the  victorious  Swedish  army  took  it  as  booty,  and  carried  it  to  Stockholm. 
In  1655,  Isaac  Vossius  brought  it  with  him  on  his  return  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  suspicion  that  he  took  it  without  leave,  Massmann  treats  as  improbable. 
There  is  no  positive  evidence  to  that  effect ;  and,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  on  good  terms  with  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  inference  drawn 
is,  that  it  was  a  present  from  her.  But  Massmann  can  hardly  have  read 

*  Ulfilas.  Die  Heiligcn  Srhriften  alien  und  neuen  Bundes  in  Gothischer 
Spraelie,  mit  gegeniiber-stehendeni  Griechischein  und  Lateinischem  Texte,  An- 
merkungen,  Wiirterbucli,  Sprachlehre  und  geschichtlicher  Einleitung  von  H.  F. 
Massmann.  8vo.  pp.  S12.  Stuttgart,  1857. 
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Grauert’s  Life  of  Christina,  published  a  few  years  ago.  After  stating  that 
complaints  were  made  against  her  for  carrying  away  to  Rome  and  squan¬ 
dering  her  cabinets  of  art,  her  manuscripts  and  books,  he  adds  :  “  she  left 
to  scholars  whom  she  trusted  the  packing  and  shipping  of  these  articles. 
These  gentlemen  made  good  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  appropriated 
what  they  liked.  Yossius  had  his  full  share.  He  justified  himself  on  the 
ground  that  the  queen  was  indebted  to  him.  Forty  manuscripts  on  chem¬ 
istry,  vohich  had  been  brought  from  Prague,  were  afterwards  found  in  his 
library,  besides  many  manuscripts  of  Fetavius,  which  she  had  purchased.” ' 
This  is  a  curious  bit  of  literary  history. 

One  good  result  of  this  last  migration  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  is,  that  it 
found  an  able  editor  in  Francis  Junius,  and,  after  his  death,  was  published 
in  1665.  This  is  the  basis  of  Lye’s  edition,  published  in  Oxford  in  1750. 
The  next  important  edition  was  that  published  at  Weissenfels,  in  1805,  by 
Zahn,  with  Ihre’s  revision  of  the  text,  and  a  grammar  and  glossary  by 
Fulda. 

Since  the  time  of  these  older  editions,  five  in  all,  two  things  have  occur¬ 
red,  giving  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  subject.  The  first  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  era  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  German  dia¬ 
lects,  by  the  school  of  criticism  founded  by  the  two  Grimms.  Bopp’s  com¬ 
parative  grammar  did  not  produce  a  greater  revolution  in  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  general,  than  Grimm’s  German  grammar  did  in  regard  to  the 
study  of  all  the  languages  of  Teutonic  origin.  In  fact,  the  old  German  was 
never  really  known  before.  Neither  its  organic  laws,  nor  its  historical 
changes,  had  been  studied.  The  whole  body  of  old  German,  as  then 
known,  is  not  a  tythe  of  what  is  now  contained  in  the  Library  of  old  Ger¬ 
man,  published  by  Basse  in  Quedlinburg.  Wackemagel’s  Altdeutsches 
Lesebuch  would  have  astonished  even  Adelung  himself,  who  was  so  much 
in  advance  of  his  age.  With  this  new  world  of  knowledge  laid  open  by  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  so  many  manuscripts  that  had  slumbered  in 
monasteries  for  ages,  and  by  a  most  successful  study  of  the  age  and  dialect 
of  each,  we  cannot  read,  without  a  smile,  the  old  controversies  about  the 
reality  of  the  Gothic  character  of  the  translation  attributed  to  Ulphilas.  The 
Swedes  maintained  that  it  was  the  peculiar  Gothic  of  their  country.  Hickes 
said  it  was  old  German  and  not  Gothic.  Croze  contended  that  it  was 
Frankish.  Wetsteln  and  Mosheim  entertained  the  same  view.  Michaelis, 
who  originally  defended  Croze’s  opinion,  abandoned  it  in  the  third  edition 
of  his  Introduction.  Nothing  better  marks  the  progress  of  the  age  in  these 
studies,  than  the  fact  that  such  points  could  not  now  be  discussed  at  all. 

The  second  circumstance  above  alluded  to,  is  the  discovery  made  by 
Maio,  at  Milan,  in  181 7,  of  Gothic  manuscripts,  over  which  Latin  had  been 
written,  containing  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  even  duplicates  of  several 
parts.  The  publication  of  these  was  commenced  in  1819,  and  completed  in 
1839.  This  large  addition  of  material,  amounting  to  more  than  two-thirds 
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as  much  as  the  Gospels  themselves,  greatly  increases  the  vocabulary  and  adds 
to  the  means  of  grammatical  explanation.  The  text  of  the  Gothic  version 
now  occupies  nearly  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  printed  in  Roman  type. 

With  such  an  amount  of  matter  in  a  language  in  which  nearly  every 
word  has  a  representative  in  some  kindred  dialect,  or  in  the  Greek  or  Lat¬ 
in,  and  with  the  original  book  before  us  of  which  this  is  a  translation,  there 
cannot  remain  any  great  obscurity  respecting  either  the  lexicography  or 
grammar  of  the  language.  This  is  made  very  evident  by  the  two  last  edi¬ 
tions,  and  the  only  complete  ones,  of  the  Avork :  that  of  Gabelentz  and  Lobe 
(1836 — 46^  and  that  of  IVIassmann.  Dr.  Lobe  made  a  journey  to  Upsala, 
where  the  silver  codex  has  finally  found  a  resting  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  his  edition  as  accurate  as  possible.  That  great  work,  completed 
thirteen  years  ago,  contains  all  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas,  with  a  glossary 
and  grammar  appended.  Massmann’s  edition  is  more  compact,  being  a 
cheap  edition  for  students,  but  highly  critical  in  its  execution,  though  spar¬ 
ing  in  words.  Indeed,  the  condensation  of  matter  in  the  very  elaborate  in¬ 
troduction,  and  in  the  glossary  and  grammar,  is  one  of  its  most  marked  fea¬ 
tures.  The  work  of  Gabelentz  and  Lobe  is  in  Latin  ;  that  of  IVIassmann,  in 
German.  The  former  has  a  literal  translation  of  the  text  of  Ulphilas  in 
Latin ;  the  latter  has  the  Gothic  version  confronted  Avith  the  origiral  Greek 
and  with  the  Vulgate.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  merely  to  explain  Ulphi¬ 
las  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  also  to  elucidate  the  Greek  text,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  standing  with  it,  by  Ulphilas. 


5.  —  Life  and  Select  Writings  of  Peter  Martyr.’ 

This  Life  of  Peter  Martyr  is  one  of  the  volumes  belonging  to  the  series 
of  the  Lives  and  Select  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Clnireh,  edited  by  Baum,  Christotlel,  Hagenbach,  Pestalozzi, 
Schmidt,  Stiihelin,  and  SudhofT.  Tlie  attempt  to  give  a  complete  por¬ 
traiture  of  all  the  men  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  church,  who  acted  a 
leading  part  in  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  most  laudable 
one.  Of  Zuingli  and  Calvin  much  is  knoAvn ;  of  G^colampadius,  Bullin- 
ger,  Biicer,  and  Beza,  something;  of  Myconius,  Capi to,  Leo  Juda,  Peter 
Martyr,  Olevian,  and  Ursinus,  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  merest  inci¬ 
dental  notices.  Of  the  leading  characters  of  the  reformation  it  is  difficult, 
now,  to  say  much  that  is  ncAv.  The  interest  we  take  in  them  does  not  arise 
so  much  from  noA’elty  as  from  the  solemn  tragic  scenes  with  which  they 
were  connected.  In  the  lives  of  the  secondary  men  of  the  Reformation,  Ave 
often  find  the  materials  of  a  most  pleasant  biography,  an  early  literary  life, 
connected  Avith  the  Avhole  intellectual  movement  of  a  country,  as  of  France 
in  the  life  of  Beza;  of  Italy  in  that  of  Peter  Martyr;  and  of  Germany  in 

‘  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli.  Lcbcn  und  ansgewahlte  Schriften.  Nach  hand- 
schriftlichcn  und  glcichzcitigen  Qucllen ;  von  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  der  Theo- 
logie  zu  Strashurg.  Elberfeld,  1858.  8vo.  pp.  296. 
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that  of  CEcolampadius ;  and  a  later  religious  life,  in  close  connection  \vith  the 
Reformers,  widening  our  horizon  in  respect  to  the  latter,  and  affording 
many  new  and  interesting  details  in  regard  to  the  principal  actors  whose 
lives  have  already  engaged  our  attention.  Thus  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  life  of  Calvin,  will  find  a  double  interest  in  the  life  of  Beza.  All  these 
circumstances  conspire,  in  a^high  degree,  to  render  the  life  of  Peter  Martyr 
attractive.  Every  successive  scene  is  a  new  one.  Till  forty-two  years  of 
age  he  is  in  Italy,  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  a  leading  spirit  both  in  lite¬ 
rature  and  religion.  Next,  he  is  five  years  in  Strasburg,  completing  his 
theological  development  and  shining  as  a  brilliant  professor  and  lecturer. 
The  next  six  years,  he  is  at  Oxford  with  Bucer  and  others,  aiding  in  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  English  Reformation.  Again  he  is  at  Strasburg,  being 
obliged  to  flee  from  England,  on  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  ;  and, 
three  years  after,  on  receiving  a  call  to  Zurich,  he  settled  in  the  latter  place 
as  professor  of  theology,  and  spent  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  among  warm 
friends  in  usefulness  and  honor.  In  these  five  acts  in  the  drama  of  his  life, 
what  a  wide  range  is  opened  for  incidents  to  enliven  biography  !  How  new 
and  varied  each  successive  scene  !  And  in  all,  how  complete  the  unity,  not 
only  from  the  unbroken  thread  of  the  individual’s  life,  but  from  the  one 
grand  movement  proceeding  from  Switzerland  and  reaching  southward  to 
Italy,  and  northward  to  England. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  worthless  biographies'made  up  of  common-place 
materials,  decked  off  with  rhetorical  flowers.  The  author,  a  practiced  histo¬ 
rian,  has  added  to  our  stores  of  knowledge  by  drawing  his  facts  from  original 
sources,  from  unprinted  documents  as  well  as  from  rare  books.  He  appears 
like  a  Roscoe  in  his  familiarity  with  the  authorities  of  Italian  history,  and  is 
more  at  home  than  even  a  McCrie  among  the  religious  men  of  that  country 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Peter  Martyr,  “  the  wonder  of  Italy,”  as  Calvin  called  him,  was  born  in 
Florence,  the  city  of  great  men,  in  1560.  His  father,  who  had  heard  the 
fiery  discourses  of  Savonorola,  never  lost  the  impression  which  they  made 
upon  him.  His  mother,  one  of  those  distinguished  Italian  women  who,  in  the 
newly  awakened  enthusiasm  for  classical  learning,  became  adepts  in  these 
studies,  trained  her  son  in  the  Latin  language,  and,  to  give  him  a  mastery 
over  the  colloquial  Latin,  so  necessary  in  that  age,  taught  him  the  comedies 
of  Terence.  The  elegant  latinity  acquired  thus  early  in  life,  was  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him,  when  he  was  called  to  exert  his  rare  powers  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  foreign  countries,  in  Strasburg,  Oxford,  and  Zurich.  He  after- 
•ward  pursued  his  Latin  studies,  with  several  young  men  of  distinguished 
families,  under  Vergelio,  secretary  of  the  Florentine  Republic.  Here  he 
acquired  that  grace  of  manner  and  gentlemanly  dignity  which  never  after¬ 
wards  forsook  him.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustines  at  Fiesole,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that,  after  three 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Padua.  Here  he  attached  himself  to 
three  Greek  professors  who  taught  in  the  university,  and  read  Aristotle  in 
the  original,  and  became  a  skilful  logician  and  disputant.  Longolius,  Bembo, 
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Reginald  Pole,  and  Vergerius,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  were  students  in 
Padua  at  the  same  time.  When  he  had  finished  his  theological  studies,  the 
superiors  of  his  order  sent  him  out  to  preach.  Not  satisfied  with  the  Latin 
text,  he  went  back  to  the  Greek  for  the  New  Testament,  and  acquired  the 
Hebrew,  that  he  might  also  read  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original.  He  preached  with  great  popularity  in  Brescia,  Mantua,  Pisa,  Ve¬ 
nice,  Bologna,  and  even  at  Rome.  In  Padua  he  gave  lectures  on  philoso¬ 
phy  and  literature,  and  at  Vercelli  lectured  on  Homer.  His  order,  proud  of 
so  distinguished  a  member,  appointed  him  to  reform  several  convents,  that 
ha<l  fallen  in  their  character.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Prior  of  a 
monastery  in  Naples,  where,  it  is  said,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Italy.  There  was  a  distinguished  circle  of  cultivated  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  Naples,  which  met  statedly  for  religious  conversation  under  the 
influence  of  Juan  Valdes,  who  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Tauler  and 
of  the  German  Reformers.  Peter  Martyr  immediately  joined  this  circle. 
Here  he  saw  those  two  Italian  ladies,  so  distinguished  for  their  learning  and 
talents,  Giulia  Gonzaga  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  Peter  Martyr  became  so  pop¬ 
ular  as  a  preacher  in  Naples,  that  persons  of  all  classes  thronged  to  hear  him. 
It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Catholics  that  the  preaching  of  this  Prior 
and  of  Ochino,  who  had  also  been  preaching  in  a  similar  spirit  and  with 
equal  success,  and  the  influence  of  Valdes,  were  dangerous  for  the  church, 
and  Peter  Martyr  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  his  order  for  permission  to 
return.  He  was  therefore  elected  Rector  Generalis  of  his  order,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  Prior  of  St.  Fridiam,  at  Lucca.  In  the  latter  he  began  by 
making  the  monastery  a  school  of  sound  learning,  relying  on  the  younger 
generation,  who  should  be  trained  in  it,  as  his  chief  hope.  Martinengo  of 
Brescia  he  made  teacher  of  Greek  ;  Lacisio  of  Verona,  well  skilled  in  an¬ 
cient  learning  and  in  Hebrew,  he  appointed  teacher  of  Latin.  Tremellio 
gave  instruction  in  Hebrew.  Such  efforts  to  promote  true  learning  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Robertello  the  philologist.  The  Prior  him¬ 
self,  in  a  daily  lecture,  explained  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Bucer’s,  Me- 
lanchthon’s,  and  Bullinger’s  works  were  read  there,  as^well  as  Calvin’s  Insti¬ 
tutes.  As  a  public  preacher,  he  soon  attracted  general  attention.  As  schol¬ 
ars  and  patricians  attended  his  daily  lectures,  so  crowds  of  people  came  to 
his  chapel  to  hear  his  Sunday  discourses.  In  short,  the  way  for  adopting 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  fully  prepared,  and  nothing  but  the 
papal  authority  could  check  this  longing  of  the  people  for  knowledge  and  for 
the  word  of  life.  But  here  again  the  power  of  Rome  interposes,  and  Peter 
Martyr  must  become  a  martyr  indeed,  or  flee  his  country.  Thus  prepared 
for  future  life,  a  fugitive  presents  himself  first  at  Zurich,  and  then  at  Stras- 
burg,  for  a  place  in  which  to  serve  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  the  remaining  scenes  of  the  re¬ 
former’s  life.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  show  what  he  who  makes 
such  a  beginning,  while  in  the  Catholic  church,  may  be  expected  to  be  and 
to  do,  when  united  in  heart  and  in  action  with  the  other  reformers.  In 
learning,  he  is  superior  to  Calvin  ;  in  clearness  of  intellect,  fully  his  equal ; 
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inferior  only  in  boldness  and  in  subduing  energy.  Though  not  of  the  com¬ 
manding  influence  of  the  first  class  of  reformers,  yet  all  that  he  has  written 
■would  receive  the  assent  of  thinking  men  of  the  present  day  far  more  than 
the  writings  of  Zuingli,  Luther,  or  Calvin.  In  comprehensiveness,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  judiciousness,  he  resembles  Melanchthon,  without  any  of  his  wa¬ 
vering  and  timidity.  Of  the  three  leading  reformers,  he  resembles  Zuingli 
most,  and  Luther  least.  We  may  add,  that  for  particular  reasons,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  biography  proper,  the  views  of  the  reformer  being  interwoven  in 
the  narrative,  rather  than  given  in  selections  from  his  writings.  We  regard 
it  as  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period 
to  which  it  refers. 


6.  —  Life  of  John  Gerson.^ 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  person  holding  such  a  place  in  history 
as  Gerson  does,  should  not  sooner  have  found  a  biographer.  The  great 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  has  not,  indeed,  been  entirely  neglected  ; 
but  nothing  worthy  of  his  great  eminence  appeared  till  Dr.  Schwab  pro¬ 
duced  his  “  monograph.”  Lecuy’s  Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Jean  Gerson,  in 
1832,  was  a  superficial  production,  written  in  a  state  of  ill  health  that  did  not 
allow  of  thorough  preparation.  Professor  C.  Schmidt’s  Essai  sur  Gerson, 
1839,  was  what  might  be  expected  from  so  able  an  historian ;  but  it  is  a 
mere  pamphlet,  furnishing  only  the  outlines  of  a  biography.  Thomassy’s 
Jean  Gerson,  1843,  is  said  to  give  an  interesting  view  of  Gerson’s  popular 
writings,  and  to  assign  them  their  proper  place  in  the  history  ol  h  rench  lite¬ 
rature.  But  his  other  writings  are  passed  over,  and  the  biograpliy  itself  is 
as  meagre  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  present  is  the  first  wo’  k  under¬ 
taken  with  a  comprehension  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  executed 
with  a  diligence  and  persevering  industry  that  leaves  nothing  to  b  j  desired. 
Eight  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  with  proof  passages  and  refer*  nces  to 
original  authorities  at  the  foot  of  every  page,  remind  one  of  Ilurter’s  elabo¬ 
rate  Life  of  Innocent  III.  in  respect  to  the  labor  of  preparation.  It  has  been 
said  that  Hurter  made  himself  a  Catholic  by  writing  that  Life.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  chose  his  theme  with  reference  to  his  tastes  ;  and  that 
the  feelings  with  which  he  began  the  work  proved  him  a  convert  at  heart 
at  the  outset.  Schwab  has  performed  a  similar  labor  of  love ;  only  he  is 
openly  a  Catholic.  Though  the  period  of  the  papal  schism  was  one  of  the 
greatest  humiliation  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  Gerson  appears  great  from 
his  honest  opposition  to  men  highest  in  power,  his  biographer  takes  evident 
delight  in  bringing  out,  in  full  relief,  the  great  qualities  of  his  hero.  In¬ 
deed,  as  nearly  all  the  controversies  of  the  chancellor  were  with  Catholics 

‘  Johannes  Gerson,  Professor  der  Thcologie  und  Kanzlcr  der  Universifilt  Paris. 
Eine  Monogritphie  von  Dr.  Johan  Baptist  Schwab.  8vo.  pp.  808.  Wurzburg, 
1859. 
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themselves,  there  is  little  room  for  party  biases  against  Protestants.  Such  a 
spirit  is  apparent  only  in  treating  of  Gerson’s  relations  to  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  Here  he  takes  peculiar  ground, 
differing  alike  from  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers.  While  others  have 
seen  an  inconsistency  between  Gerson’s  published  opinions  and  his  action  in 
regard  to  Huss,  Schwab  denies  that  Gerson  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
treatise,  De  Modis  Uniendi  et  Reformandi  Ecclesiam,  which  has  always  been 
attributed  to  him,  and  thus  reconciles  his  doctrines  with  his  practice.  We 
expect  this  point,  now  first  made  by  an  able  historian,  will  be  earnestly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  critics  till  it  is  settled.  It  will  be  somewhat  surprising,  if  Von 
der  Hardt,  the  first  editor  of  the  work,  Dupin,  a  Catholic  writer  of  rare 
learning,  Neander  and  Gieseler,  who  are  generally  so  cautious  in  respect  to 
the  genuineness  of  their  authorities,  Bohringer  in  his  life  of  Huss,  Schmidt 
in  his  Essay,  and  Hasemann  in  his  admirable  article  on  Gerson,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  Encyclopedia,  are  all  mistaken.  The  evidences,  adduced  by 
Schwab,  against  the  common  view  of  the  authorship  of  this  treatise,  are 
wholly  internal :  first,  that  it  contains  doctrinal  statements  at  variance  with 
those  which  were  made  by  him  elsewhere ;  secondly,  that  there  are  moral 
principles  laid  down  in  this  treatise  which  are  irreconcilable  with  what  is 
otherwise  known  of  Gerson’s  principles ;  thirdly,  that  there  are  political,  his¬ 
torical,  and  local  allusions,  which  could  not  have  been  made  by  Gerson,  nor 
by  any  other  French  author.  If  the  historical  view  here  presented  shall  be 
sustained  by  further  critical  investigation,  an  important  service  to  learning 
will  have  been  rendered  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us.  We  confess 
we  have  not  yet  reached  that  conclusion. 

We  have  compared  the  work  of  Schwab,  in  point  of  learning  and  ability, 
with  that  of  Hurter  on  Innocent  HI.  There  is  a  resemblance  in  another  re¬ 
spect.  In  both  there  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  in  a 
time  of  intense  religious  activity.  But  under  Innocent  III.  it  was  the  Cath¬ 
olic  world  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur;  at  the  time  of  Gerson,  it  was. Ca¬ 
tholicism  torn  with  the  most  violent  schism  and  dissenssion,  pope  anathema¬ 
tizing  pope,  kingdoms  contending  against  kingdoms,  and  universities  and 
councils  arrayed  against  each  other  with  the  utmost  bitterness  and  rancor. 
It  was  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  pope. 
From  that  time  to  this,  there  could  no  more  be  a  Gregory  VH.,  an  Inno¬ 
cent  HI.,  or  a  Boniface  VIIL,  than  there  could  be  a  Great  Mogul  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

AVhat  gives  special  interest  to  the  life  of  Gerson  is  the  fact,  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  fully  to  our  view  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  period  of  its  greatest 
glory.  Its  political  and  ecclesiastical  influence  was  immense ;  and  it  held  a 
language  to  popes  and  princes  which  would  have  been  perilous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  but  for  that  lofty  intellectual  and  moral  position  which  commanded 
universal  veneration.  First  among  its  great  men  were  D’Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
the  Clemanges ;  and  of  these  Gerson  was  facile  princeps. 

In  reading  a  life  of  Gerson  by  a  German  Catholic,  it  is  quite  natural  to 
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turn,  with  no  little  curiosity,  to  the  chapter  on  the  trial  of  IIuss.  It  is  grat¬ 
ifying  (o  observe,  not  only  a  feeling  of  humanity,  but  a  strong  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  the  biographer.  Huss’s  theological  and  ecclesiastical  doctrines  are 
philosophically  analyzed,  and  presented  with  great  clearness  and  fairness. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  relative  justification  of  his  course,  similar  to  that  which 
does  Wessenberg  so  much  honor  in  his  history  of  the  councils  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  lie  is  represented  as  acting  as  he  honestly  believed 
he  was  required  to  act  by  the  highest  authority  he  acknowledged,  the  Bible. 
Even  the  most  recent  investigations  by  Protestants,  showing  the  unfairness 
of  the  trial,  are  brought  forward  with  evident  signs  of  approval.  Those 
who  condemned  the  Bohemian  reformer  to  the  flames  are  excused,  in  part, 
on  account  of  the  sentiments  of  the  age  in  respect  to  heresy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  admitted  that  there  were  personal  interests,  and  motives  of 
worldly  policy,  which  tended  to  pervert  justice.  How  entirely  different  is 
this  from  the  tone  of'  the  early  Catholic  writers  on  the  death  of  IIuss ! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Gerson  through  all  the  scenes  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  where,  by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  he  sustained 
himself  as  the  guiding  spirit  in  that  assembly  of  great  men,  and  pushed  the 
work  of  reform  over  the  heads  of  prelates  and  pontiffs.  The  greatness  and 
courage  which  he  manifested  on  those  occasions  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as 
the  first  and  most  influential  man  of  the  Church.  But  how  miserably  were 
his  hopes  disappointed  in  Martin  V.  as  they  had  before  been  in  Alexander 
V. !  The  plans  of  the  great  reforming  Councils  were  prostrated  by  the 
shameless  treachery  and  falsehood  of  these  newly-elected  vicars  of  Christ. 

Gerson  has  often  been  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  generally  attributed  to  Thomas  il  Kempis.  Though  this  point  is  now 
given  up  —  especially  since  Ullmann’s  conclusive  investigations  —  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  remains,  that  Gerson  possessed  those  spiritual  qualities,  and  that 
contemplative  turn  of  mind,  that  rendered  him  capable  of  writing  such  pro¬ 
ductions.  Like  Augustine,  he  was  as  much  a  spiritualist  as  logician.  The 
scholastic  and  mystical  elements  were  combined  in  him  as  they  were  in 
Bonaventura.  In  spiritual  exercises  and  contemplations  we  find  in  him  the 
same  excellent  spirit  as  in  Hugo  and  Richard  k  Victoire. 

7.  —  VisciiEu’s  Aesthetics.* 

Here  we  have  a  work  designed  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  course  of 
lectures  on  aesthetics,  making  six  large  8vo.  volumes,  containing  in  all 
2557  pages.  The  author  studied  the  subject  many  years,  and  wrote  several 
preparatory  works,  before  he  entered  upon  the  composition  of  his  chief 
work,  and  on  this  he  has  expended  nearly  twelve  years  of  hard  labor  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume.  In  ability  and  learning  the  production 

1  Aesthetik  odcr  Wissenschaft  dcs  Schonen,  Zum  Gebrauche  fUr  Vorlcsungen ; 
von  Dr.  F.  T.  Vischer,  Prof,  dcr  Aesthetik  und  deutschen  Litcratur  zu  Tubin¬ 
gen,  in  6  Theilen:  Reiitlingen,  1846.  Stuttgart,  1858. 
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equals  the  outlay  of  time  and  lal)or.  There  is  no  work  to  be  compared 
with  it  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  No  one  man  has  brought  so 
much  philosophic  power  and  various  and  well-arranged  knowledge  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject.  Rothe’s  Ethik  is  the  only  modern  book  that 
resembles  it  in  spirit  and  execution.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  a  great  book  is  not  a  great  evil.  There  is  not  a  single  topic  discussed 
which  might  be  omitted  without  injury.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  book  ex¬ 
tant  that  discusses  thoroughly  all  the  points  of  this  great  and  difficult  subject, 
on  which  we  so  much  need  further  light.  Almost  every  treatise  we  have  is 
either  meagre,  or  is  a  jumble  of  heterogeneous  principles.  Here,  at  least,  is 
a  rigid  and  complete  system.  It  is  pervaded  by  one  leading  principle, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not.  No  branch  of  the  subject  is  passed  lightly  over. 
Everything  is  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  in  just  proportion.  Nothing 
extraneous  is  admitted,  nothing  essential  is  excluded.  Indeed,  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  severe  logical  analysis  which  characterizes  the  better  class  of 
Hegelian  writers,  are  apparent  in  this  work. 

And  yet  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  this  is  the  true  theory  in  all  its 
parts,  or  that  the  thousands  of  details  which  are  involved  in  the  discussions 
are  all  correct.  But  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  no  other  work  has 
ever  been  written,  embodying  so  much  that  is  true  on  the  subject  at  large. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  comprehensive  beyond  all  former  example.  Every 
principle  is  ably  and  fully  discussed.  In  the  various  divisions  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject,  the  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down  in  distinct  proposi¬ 
tions,  systematically  arranged,  constituting  separate  paragraphs,  and  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rest  by  a  peculiar  type.  All  the  miscellaneous  discussions, 
which  are  very  ample,  are  contained  in  notes  under  their  appropriate 
heads.  The  first  division  is  devoted  to  the  metaphysical  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  to  the  theory  of  the  beautiful  in  general ;  the  second  to  objective 
beauty  in  all  its  actual  material  forms,  from  inorganic  matter  up  to  man, 
followed  by  an  admirable  historical  sketch  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  in  the  age  of 
classical  antiquity,  in  the  medlieval  or  romantic  period,  and  in  modern  times- 
Next  comes  the  subject  of  the  imagination,  the  counterpart  to  the  author’s 
theory  of  the  beautiful,  which,  if  separated  from  the  other  topics,  would 
form  a  most  valuable  treatise  of  itself.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  art  in  general.  The  remaining  divisions  treat  respectively  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  complete  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  these  last  two  topics 
than  is  here  given  by  the  author,  on  poetry,  and  by  his  friend.  Prof.  Kost- 
lin,  on  music. 

8.  —  Vox  Rociiau’s  History  of  France.^ 

We  have  now  a  better  history  of  France  in  German  than  in  any  other 
language,  —  the  history  of  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  in  four 

*  Gcscliichtc  Frankrciclis  A'om  Sturze  Napolpons  bis  zur  Wicderherstellung 
des  Kaiserthums,  1814-1852 ;  von  A.  L.  von  Eochau,  in  zwei  Theilen,  s.  386  and 
33(t.  Leipsic,  1 858. 
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volumes,  by  Schmidt ;  the  history  of  France  during  the  revolution,  in  four 
volumes,  by  Wachsmuth,  and  the  work  named  above.  Every  one  of  these 
three  works,  which  are  designed  to  be  connected,  is  written  with  distin¬ 
guished  historical  ability.  Schmidt  has  all  the  research  and  documentary 
knowledge  of  a  Michelet,  and,  moreover,  what  the  latter  has  not,  the  true 
sobriety,  dignity,  and  candor  of  a  historian.  Wachsmuth  does  not  yield  in 
any  particular  to  Carlyle  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public  and  secret 
history  of  the  revolution,  and  gives  a  much  more  complete  picture  of  the 
grand  movement  as  a  whole.  Von  Rochau  seems  to  be  scarcely  less  at 
home  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Phillipe,  than  Thiers,  and  is  to  be  compared  rather  with  him  than 
with  Louis  Blanc  and  Lamartine,  who  have  no  claim  to  be  considered 
as  historians.  Though  treating  of  a  later  period  than  Thiers,  he  mani¬ 
fests  a  similar  knowledge  of  his  subject,  without  being  quite  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  destinies  of  France.  He  has  more  of  the  descriptive 
power  which  characterizes  the  French  writers  than  Schmidt  or  Wachs¬ 
muth,  but  is  free  from  that  flippancy,  and  oracular  and  solemn  tone  in  glo¬ 
rifying  F ranee,  with  which  even  Michelet,  otherwise  an  able  writer,  some¬ 
times  disgusts  his  readers. 

As  the  first  two  of  the  works  named  above,  forming  connected  parts  of  the 
history  of  France,  belong  to  Uckert  and  Ilceren’s  series  of  histories,  so  the 
thinl  is  the  beginning  of  a  series,  edited  by  Prof.  Biederman,  of  histories  of 
the  most  recent  times,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  Dr.  Reuchlln’s  Italy, 
Prof.  Arendt’s  Belgium,  Prof.  Worm’s  England,  Dr.  Buddeus’s  Russia,  and 
Dr.  Wortmann’s  Turkey.  These  supplementary  histories  are  to  extend  to 
sixteen  of  the  most  important  states  of  modern  times.  If  they  shall  all  be 
executed  with  as  much  brilliancy  as  this  first  specimen,  it  will  prove  a  most 
successful  literary  enterprise. 

9.  —  Encyclopaedea  of  Education.^ 

The  volume  before  us  contains  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  work.  It 
is  designed  to  embrace  all  the  topics  pertaining  to  the  principles  and  theory 
of  education  in  general ;  to  schools  of  every  description,  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university,  their  organization,  arrangement,  and  division  of 
studies,  and  the  method  of  instruction  adapted  to  each ;  to  the  history  of 
education,  and  its  eminent  promoters ;  and  to  school  statistics  for  all  coun¬ 
tries  The  general  plan  has  been  most  skilfully  carried  out  in  the  part 
already  published.  We  have  seen  no  similar  work  in  which  the  subject  of 
education  in  all  its  branches  has  been  discussed  with  such  judgment,  ability 
and  learning.  It  contains  a  fund  of  rare,  valuable,  and  profound  kiiowl- 

*  Eiicyclopadic  des  gesammten  Erziehungs-und  Unterrichtswesens  bearbeitet 
von  cincr  Anzahl  Schulmanner  und  Gelelirtcn,  herausgegeben  unter  Mitwirkung 
von  Prof.  Dr.  v  Palmer  und  Prof.  Dr.  VVildermuth  in  Tubingen  ;  von  K.  A. 
Schmid,  Rector  des  Gyranasiun  s  in  Ulm,  Gotha,  1859.  Erster  Band.  A. — 
Dinter.  pp.  958. 
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ed^e,  on  a  subject  that  is  almost  without  a  literature,  at  least  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  A  large  body  of  eminent  schoolmen  are  uniting  their  efforts 
to  produce  an  encyclopedia  of  education  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  age  ; 
and  a  comparison  of  the  result  thus  far  with  Hergang’s  work,  the  best  hith¬ 
erto  known,  will  show  that  not  only  a  highly  gratifying,  but  even  surprising 
progress  has  been  made. 


10.  —  Biographical  and  Literary  Dictionary  for  the  Exact 

Sciences.' 

The  object  of  this  biographical  dictionary  is,  to  furnish  a  convenient  man¬ 
ual  for  the  lovers  of  inductive  science,  in  which  they  shall  find  satisfactory 
information  on  the  chief  points  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of  persons 
who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  The 
biographical  notices,  though  necessarily  brief,  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
account  of  the  works  of  each  author  includes  a  complete  list  of  all  treatises 
which  have  a  permanent  value.  The  author,  who  has  been  employed  ten 
years,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  has  shown  great  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  sound  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  miud  in  his  selections.  The  four  numbers,  two  of  which  have  already 
appeared,  will  constitute  one  large  octavo  volume.  It  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  scientific  journals,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  a  standard 
authority. 


11.  —  Outlines  of  Greek  Etymology.' 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  the  classical  scholar  has  long  needed.  It  fills  a 
gap  in  our  literature.  There  has  been  a  two-fold  difficulty  in  using  the 
materials  furnished  by  comparative  philology  for  illustrating  Greek  etymol¬ 
ogy  ;  the  one  is  the  labor  and  expense  of  collecting  and  culling  them  from 
such  a  mass  of  Sanscrit  learning ;  the  other,  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
of  many  of  the  results  to  which  these  researches  conducted  the  student. 
The  necessity  of  studying  kindred  dialects  in  order  to  find  a  sure  guide  in 
etymology,  is  now  fully  recognized.  The  old  writers,  having  no  guide  but 
their  own  fancies,  constructed  their  theories  at  will,  and  filled  out  the  de¬ 
tails  with  conjectural  criticism  and  much  useless  learning.  Of  this  the 
Dutch  school  of  criticism,  represented  by  Valcknaer,  Lennep,  and  Scheide, 
furnish  a  warning  example.  Lobeck  and  Dbderlein,  in  their  etymological 

'  Biographisch-Literarisches  Handwiirterbucli  zur  Geschichtc  der  exacten  Wis- 
senscliafien,  cnthaltend  Nachweisungen  uber  Lebensverliiiltnisse  und  Leistungen 
von  Matbcmatikern,  Astronomen,  Physikern,  Cliemikern,  Mineralogen,  Gcolo- 
gen,  u.  s.  w  aller  Vblker  und  Zeiten,  gesammelt  von  J.  C.  Poggendorff,  Mitglied 
der  Akadomic  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.  Erste  Lieferung  1858.  Zweite  Lie- 
ferung  1859,  Leipzig. 

Giundziigc  der  griechischen  Etymologic  von  S.  Curtius.  Erster  Theil, 
Leipzig,  1858.  pp.  371. 
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researches,  are  much  more  careful  and  sober.  They  reward  the  reader 
with  accurate  collateral  information,  even  when  they  are  wrong  in  their 
conclusions.  The  work  before  us  will  enable  the  student  to  correct  their 
errors.  The  whole  compass  of  pertinent  matter  in  various  cognate  lan¬ 
guages,  is  brought  together  in  a  compact  form,  to  explain  the  roots  of  the 
Greek  language.  A  small  group  of  kindred  words  is  presented  and  treated 
in  a  short,  distinct  article.  First,  references  are  made  to  Bopp,  Benfey, 
Pott,  Grimm,  and  all  the  other  authorities  of  high  rank,  and  then  the  result 
to  which  the  author  has  come  is  stated  with  only  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion.  Each  article  is  comprised  in  a  single  paragraph,  averaging  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  lines.  Another  excellence  of  the  work  is,  that  it  omits 
all  doubtful  etymologies,  and  limits  itself  to  that  which  may  be  regarded  as 
clear  and  certain.  In  the  introduction,  the  author  presents  a  luminous  view 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  etymologist,  and  a  good  critique  of 
the  labors  of  his  predecessors. 


12.  —  The  Greek  Theatre.* 

Among  the  many  excellent  works  which  of  late  years  have  appeared  on 
the  Greek  theatre,  such  as  Strack’s  Altgriechische  Theatergebiiude,  Geppert’s 
Altgriechische  Biihne,  Witszchefs  Tragische  Biihne  in  Athen,and  Wiesler’s 
Theatergebaiide,  this  careful  and  minute  treatise  deserves  a  distinguished 
place.  In  his  preparation  for  it,  the  author  made  two  journeys  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  examined  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek  theatres. 
Although  the  whole  structure  of  the  theatre  came  under  his  consideration, 
the  scene,  or  the  stage,  properly  so  called,  and  its  decorations,  being  the 
part  least  understood,  received  his  particular  attention.  The  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the  accounts  which  the 
ancients  give  of  the  form  of  the  theatre,  and  the  comparison  of  those  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  ruins  which  the  author  had  examined ;  the  second,  to  the 
various  passages  in  the  Greek  tragedians  which  illustrate  the  view  given, 
and  which  are  illustrated  by  it. 


13.  —  Schaff’s  Church  History.® 

The  author  of  this  volume  was,  as  is  well  known,  born  and  educated  in 
Germany,  and  wrote  the  present  History  in  his  mother-tongue.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg,  but  has  been  for  many  years 
a  successful  teacher  of  theology  in  the  United  States,  the  country  of  his 
adoption  and  of  his  hearty  love.  Ills  style  of  writing  is  fresh,  genial,  ear- 

1  Die  Skene  der  Hellenen,  ein  Versuch  von  A.  Schcinborn,  Leipzig.  1858.  pp* 
361. 

*  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  SchaflP,  D.  D.,  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  From  the  Birth  of  Clirist  to  the  Reign  of 
Constantine,  A.  D.  1 — 311.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street; 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  1858.  pp.  535.  8vo. 
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nest  and  fascinating.  We  cannot  name  a  translation  from  the  German 
which  bears  so  few  marks  of  having  been  transferred  from  another  lan¬ 
guage,  as  are  found  in  this  volume,  and  the  volume  on  the  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church ;  both  works  being  from  the  same  author  and  the  same 
translator.  There  is  sometimes  a  simplicity  and  naivete  in  the  style  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schaff  which  we  greatly  admire,  and  which  we  seldom  find  united 
with  such  rare  and  varied  learning  as  is  e.xhibited  in  all  the  productions  of 
his  pen. 

The  principal  merit  of  these  productions,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  the  ardor 
with  which  Prof.  Schaff  exhibits,  from  a  wide  course  of  reading,  the  more 
fresh  and  popular  aspects  of  his  subject.  His  studies  range  over  the  whole 
field  of  secondary  and  mediate  sources,  particularly  as  they  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  patient  study  and  systematizing  talent  of  modem  Germany, 
and  out  of  this  mass  of  materials  he  combines  and  expands  for  the  general 
reader,  in  a  highly  interesting  manner.  Trained  in  the  best  schools  of  his¬ 
torical  investigation  in  his  native  land,  familiar  with  the  mbrics  of  the  best 
histoi'iographers,  and  with  a  memory  and  note-books  stored  with  the  best 
results  of  historical  investigations  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  author’s  en¬ 
thusiastic  mind  reproduces  these  materials  in  a  form  particularly  attractive  to 
the  English  and  American  student,  to  whom  this  mass  of  information  is,  for 
the  most  part,  new  and  strange. 

Dr.  Schaff  does  not  lay  claim  to  any  especial  eminence  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  investigator  of  historical  problems,  or  as  a  familiar  student  of  the 
church  Fathers.  Still  he  is  not  peculiarly  deficient  in  original  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  he  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  of  the 
ancient  writings.  We  regard  it  as  now,  more  than  ever,  the  duty  of  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  historian  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  ancient  documents ;  not 
to  borrow  his  quotations  from  his  predecessors,  and  to  marshal  the  oft- 
repeated  extracts  against  or  in  favor  of  a  particular  theory  ;  but  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  place,  relations,  and  meaning  of  these  excerpts,  and  to  con¬ 
nect  them  with  other  quotations  which  modify  and  in  some  respects  con¬ 
tradict  the  first.  An  ancient  writer  is  often  represented  as  advocating  con¬ 
sistently  some  one  dogma,  which  he  in  fact  opposes  as  often  as  he  advocates. 
A  series  of  second-hand  (quotations  is  brought  forward  from  his  pages  ;  but 
a  thorough  perusal  of  those  pages  discloses  many  instances  in  which  he 
wavered  in  his  dogma,  or  expressly  abandoned  it,  or  insisted  on  some 
'other  theory  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  it. 

Dr.  Schaff  is  frank  in  expressing  his  own  belief,  even  on  controverted 
topics.  Thus  he  says,  on  page  84,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  “  is  concerned  only  with  moral  and  religious  truths,  and  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  what  is  necessary  to  salvation.  Incidental  matters  of  geograj)hy, 
history,  archaeology,  and  of  mere  personal  interest,  can  be  regarded  as  di¬ 
rected  by  inspiration,  only  so  far  as  they  really  affect  religious  truth.”  On 
pp.  124, 125,  he  enforces  the  Biblical  arguments  in  favor  of  Infant  Baptism, 
and  asserts  that  the  rite  “  needs  to  be  completed  by  a  subsequent  act  like 
confirmation,”  the  earliest  traces  of  which  “  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
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apostolical  practice  of  laying  on  hands,  or  symbolically  imparting  the  Holy 
Ghost,  after  baptism.”  On  page  403,  he  says  :  “  In  an  infant,  in  fact,  any 
regeneration  but  through  baptism  is  inconceivable.  A  moral  regeneration, 
as  distinct  from  sacramental,  would  imply  conversion,  and  this  is  a  con¬ 
scious  act  of  the  will,  an  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith,  of  which  the  in¬ 
fant  is  incapable.”  In  many  similar  passages.  Dr.  Scbaff  avows  his  Sacra- 
mentarian  and  Iligh-church  tendencies.  These-  open-hearted  avowals  are 
intimately  conjoined  with  his  genial  simplicity  of  style,  and  perhaps  if  he 
should  tear  away  the  vines,  he  would  injure  the  stock  itself,  around  which 
they  entwine  themselves  and  flourish. 

14.  —  Stuart  on  the  Romans.^ 

When  we  compare  the  style  of  commentary  at  the  present  day,  with 
that  which  prevailed  thirty  years  ago,  Ave  are  surprised  at  the  difference, 
and  Ave  are  prompted  to  a  new  gratitude  for  the  labors  of  Professor  Stuart 
He,  more  than  any  other  one  man,  has  contributed  to  this  improved  style 
of  interpretation.  He,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
introducing  American  scholars  into  the  treasure-house  of  European  learn¬ 
ing.  He  has  started  on  their  career  of  usefulness,  several  Biblical  interpre¬ 
ters,  who  have  accomplished  a  great  work  for  their  age  and  the  world.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  his  exegetical  labors  have  aAvakened  the  mind  of 
English  as  well  as  American  scholars,  and  performed  a  good  work  for  men 
who  are  not  familiar  Avith  his  history.  Ills  opponents  have  directed  their 
arrows  against  him,  by  feathers  drawn  from  his  own  wing. 

His  commentary  on  the  Romans  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  works. 
It  h^ls  elicited  more  discussion  than  any  of  his  other  exegetical  volumes.  It 
is  the  result  of  long  continued,  patient  thought.  It  expresses,  in  clear  style, 
his  maturest  conclusions.  It  has  the  animating  influence  of  an  original 
treatise,  Avritten  on  a  novel  plan,  and  under  a  sense  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility.  Regarding  it  in  all  its  relations,  its  antecedeuts  and  consequents,  Ave 
must  pronounce  it  the  most  important  Commentary  Avhicli  has  appeared  in 
this  country  on  this  Epistle. 

In  its  original  form  it  contained  many  sentences  and  paragraphs  Avhich 
are  unnecessary  at  the  present  time.  Professor  Robbins  has  condensed  the 
.work  Avith  admirable  skill  and  sound  judgment.  He  says,  at  the  close  of  his 
Preface : 

“  In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  use  has  been  made  of  most 
of  the  commentaries  Avhich  have  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  or  in  new  im- 


^  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Moses  Stuart,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Edited 
and  Revised  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Professor  in  Middlebury  College.  Fourth 
edition.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper;  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln;  Rew 
York:  Wiley  and  Ilalstcd ;  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  and  Co.  IS.'r'J.  pp. 
544.  12mo. 
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proved  editions,  since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  some  of  which 
are  of  much  value.  Riickert,  Meyer,  Alford,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and 
Philippi,  all  have  their  excellences,  and  are  occasionally  referred  to,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  foot-notes.  I  have,  however,  been  careful  to  introduce  nothing 
into  the  body  of  the  commentary,  that  is  at  variance  with  the  Theological  or 
Exegetical  views  of  Prof.  Stuart.  Whenever  I  have  been  led  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  any  passage,  I  have  either  indicated  it  in  the  notes,  or  simply 
satisfied  myself  with  giving  the  view  of  the  author,  as  it  appeared  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  that  my  province  was  * 
that  of  an  editor  merely.  Besides,  the  desire  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  work, 
prevented  me  from  making  as  many  additions  as  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to. 

“  It  seemed  desirable  to  change  the  Introduction  more  than  the  body  of 
the  Commentary.  A  considerable  part  of  that  has  accordingly  been  re¬ 
written;  Condensation,  with  occasional  verbal  alterations,,  has  be^n  my 
main  object  throughout  the  body  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  Excursus, 
especially  the  V.,  have  been  abridged  more  freely,  as  the  subjects  there 
discussed  were  subsequently  more  fully  developed  by  Prof.  Stuart  in  Ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Biblical  liepository  and  elsewhere.” 

.  For  the  ordinary  use  of  students,  the  Commentary  is  now  more  valuable 
than  ever  before.  It  is  more  simple,  more  direct,  of  easier  consultation  and 
readier  reference.  The  historical  philologist  would  prefer  the  Commen¬ 
tary  unabridged ;  but  for  practical  service,  the  abridged  form  is  more 
convenient  and  attractive. 

15.  —  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander’s  Commentaries.^ 

Dr.  Alexander’s  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  exhibit  his  usual  characteristics  as  an  interpreter.  They  are 
written,  however,  in  a  style  more  condensed  than  that  of  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah ;  and  more  felicitous  and  original  than  that  of  his  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms.  They  disclose  his  acquaintance  with  the  most  learned  phil¬ 
ologists  of  Germany,  and  his  good  judgment  in  resisting  many  of  their 
fanciful  interpretations. 

Often,  however,  his  commentaries  betray  an  unwarranted  tendency  to 
make  the  inspired  word  bend  to  uninspired  theories,  and  also  a  want  of 
strict  logical  consistency.  We  had  intended  to  specify  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  several  instances  of  these  faults,  but  we 
are  obliged  now  to  curtail  our  proposed  review  of  Dr.  Alexander’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  his  remarks  on  Acts  13;  22 — 37. 
The  progress  of  thought  in  Paul’s  speech  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch,  is 

‘  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  explained  by  Joseph  Addison  Alexander. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.  1858.  pp.  444.  12mo. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explained  by  Joseph  Addison  Alexander.  In  two 
volumes.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street,  corner  of  Broadway. 
1858.  pp.  462  and  498. 
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itself  a  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  it ;  and  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  not  influenced  in  his  interpretation  by  this  regular,  onward 
movement  of  the  Apostle.  Let  us  begin  the  speech  at  the  twenty-second 
verse :  “  And  when  he  [God]  had  removed  him  [Saul],  he  raised  up 
fiyupfv  unto  them  David  to  be  their  king ;  —  “Of  this  man’s  seed  hath  God 
according  to  his  promise,  raised  (ftyayf)  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus.”  After 
this  reference  to  the  incarnation,  and  to  some  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  we 
are  brought  in  regular  order  to  his  death  and  burial^  “  the  Jews  fulfilled  [the 
•  word  of  the  prophets]  in  condemning  him.”  “  They  desired  Pilate  that  he 
should  be  slain”  “  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  written  of  him, 
they  took  him  doicn  from  the  tree  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre.”  Having  pro¬ 
ceeded  thus  regularly  from  Christ’s  death  to  his  entombment,  Paul  continues 
his  progress  thus :  “  But  God  raised  (Jiyapey)  him  from  the  dead.”  And  while 
the  Apostle  is  dilating  on  the  visible  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus,  he  adds : 
“  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was 
made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again  (avMrhaas  ’iTjo-oCy),  as  it  iS  also  written  in 
the  second  Psalm  :  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  And 
as  concerning  that  he  raised  (aviairicrtv)  him  up  from  the  dead,  now  no  more 
to  return  to  corruption,  he  said  on  this  wise :  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mer¬ 
cies  of  David.  Wherefore  he  saith  also  in  another  Psalm :  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  For  David  saw  corruption.  But 
he  whom  God  raised  again  (ifyetper),  saw  no  corruption.”  Through  all  these 
gradations  of  our  Saviour’s  history,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Apostle  moves 
onward  steadily,  and  never  retraces  his  steps ;  but,  having  spoken  in  the 
thirtieth  verse  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  he  expresses  in  the  thirty-second 
and  thirty-third  verses  the  joyfulness  of  that  same  event,  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  promise  made  in  Psalm  2 :  7.  This  was  a  promise  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  and  of  the  glories  involved  in  it.  Continuing  his  remarks  on  the 
resurrection,  the  Apostle,  in  the  very  next,  the  thirty-fourth  verse,  adds 
the  idea,  that  it  was  a  final  release  from  all  subsequent  death ;  and,  keeping 
the  same  idea  in  his  mind,  he  reiterates  it  with  a  Pauline  emphasis  in  the 
thirty-seventh  verse..  The  promise  in  Psalm  2:  7,  to  which  Paul  refers  is : 
“  I  will  declare  the  decree,  [not  the  mere  eternal  intention  of  God,  but  the 
statute,  the  ordinance,  that  kind  of  decree  which  has  the  force  of  law,  p  h], 
■  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.”  The  phrase  “  this 
day  ”  refers  not  to  the  period  of  making  the  statute,  but  to  the  period  of 
begetting  the  Son.  This  period  was  not  in  eternity  but  in  time.  It  was  a 
point  of  time  which  was  promised,  and  therefore  future  at  the  date  of  the 
promise.  Even  the  statute  (pVt)  is  not  spoken  of  as  eternal  (although  it 
was  eternally  intended,  as  are  all  the  laws  of  God,  even  the  law  prescribing 
the  sacrifices  at  the  temple) ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  merely  as  a  law,  to  be 
proclaimed  at  a  future  time,  when  “  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh,”  etc.,  etc.  The  Apostle  says.  Acts  13  :  33,  that  the  time  of  fulfilling 
this  statute  was  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  says  the  same  in  Rom. 

1  :  2 — 4,  where  the  promise  concerning  Christ  was  fulfilled  in  the  fact,  that 
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he  “  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  declared 
[proved,  shown]  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  holiness,  hy  the  resurrection  from  the  dead”  (Jl  avaariaeus  vtKpuv).” 

Agreeably,  then,  to  this  natural  and  easy  interpretation,  the  momentous 
words  of  the  second  Psalm  do  not  teach,  that  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  is  begotten  from  the  divine  nature  of  the 
First  Person,  eternally  begotten,  because  begotten  in  the  eternal  day,  this 
day,  the  day  when  the  beginningless  decrees  were  formed.  On  all  the 
principles  of  consistent  exegesis,  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  Son’s  eteiv 
nal  generation  loses  the  second  Psalm  as  its  boasted  proof-text,  and  the 
passage  simply  means  that  Christ  shall  be  established,  manifested  and. 
known  as  the  Messiah,  the  King  peculiarly  dear  and  intimately  related  to 
God.  The  Apostle  in  Acts  13:  33,  as  in  Rom.  1:  2 — 4,  designates  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  rising  so  as  to  reign  forever  at  God’s  right  hand, 
as  the  time  of  this  emphatic,  predicted  manifestation  of  Christ’s  Messiahship. 

But  Dr.  Alexander  remarks  on  Acts  13  :  33,  “  To-day  refers  to  the  date 
of  the  decree  itself ;  but  this,  as  a  divine  act,* was  eternal,  and  so  was  the 
sonship  it  affirms.”  Then  this  second  Psalm  should  have  been  written 
thus :  “  I  will  declare  the  decree  of  this  day :  Thou  art  my  Son ;  I  have 
begotten  thee.”  Then  Acts  13 :  33  should  have  been  written  thus :  “  The 
eternal  decree  of  the  begetting  of  the  Second  Person  from  the  First 
Person  is  fulfilled  through  eternity,  and  at  no  one  time  more  than  another. 
But  we  read,  instead,  in  Paul’s  speech,  that  the  promise  of  the  Son’s  being 
begotten  of  the  Father  was  made  to  the  Jewish  ancestors,  and  was  fulfilled 
to  the  descendants,  “  in  that  he  [God]  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again,  as  it  is 
also  written  in  the  second  Psalm :  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  be¬ 
gotten  thee.” 

The  interpretation  which  Paul  gives  of  Psalm  2:7,  —  referring  it  to  the 
climax  of  proof  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  this  proof  being  found  in  his 
rising  from  the  dead,  to  act  and  manifest  himself  in  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
gree  as  Head  of  the  Church,  —  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  undermine  the  Bib¬ 
lical  argument  for  the  metaphysical  theory  of  an  eternal  begetting  of 
Christ’s  divine  nature.  But  Dr.  Alexander’s  Commentary  does  not  admit 
that  the  phrase,  God  “hath  raised  up  Jesus,”  means,  “  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,”  We  learn  from  this  Commentary,  that  in  the  thirty- 
third  verse  the  Apostle  breaks  up  the  beautiful  order  of  his  speech,  and 
recurs  to  a  topic  which  he  had  already  mentioned,  and  to  which  we  can  see 
no  propriety  in  his  reverting.  We  here  learn  that  after  the  Apostle  had 
spoken  of  the  incarnation,  of  God’s  calling  Christ  into  existence,  verse  23 ; 
and  of  Christ’s  condemnation,  verse  27 ;  and  of  his  death,  verse  28,  29; 
and  of  his  burial,  verse  29 ;  and  of  his  resurrection,  verse  30 ;  and  of  his 
appearance  to  “  his  witnesses,”  verse  31 ;  the  apostle  then  suddenly  turns 
back  from  the  last  to  the  first,  and  resumes  in  verse  33  the  already  dis¬ 
missed  subject  of  the  incarnation,  and  then  as  suddenly  comes  back,  in  the 
very  next  verse,  34,  to  the  resurrection  again,  and  continues  to  speak  of 
this  theme  from  verse  34  to  verse  37.  Thus  the  word  avaaiiiaas  in  verse 
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33,  refers  to  the  incamatioH ;  and  the  word  avfffrrtfffv,  in  the  very  next 
verse,  34,  refers  to  the  resurrection,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  the  unity  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Apostle’s  progressive  speech.  Still,  even  here.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  virtually  abandons  the  phrase  “  begotten  thee,”  as  a  proof  of  eternal 
generation ;  for  he  refers  the  words  to  the  temporal  incarnation,  to  the 
“  raising  up  ”  of  the  incarnate  Jesus,  or  the  bringing  of  him  “  forward  in 
our  [the  Apostles’]  day  and  to  our  view.”  He  supposes,  indeed,  that  the 
words  teach  the  Son’s  “  conununity  of  nature  ”  with  the  Father.  And  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  Son  is  God,  and  has  the  same  nature  with  the 
Father ;  and  this  community  of  nature  may  be  intimated  in  the  words,  “  Be¬ 
gotten  Son  of  God,”  when  these  words  are  taken  in  all  their  relations,  and  it 
may  give  emphasis  to  the  other  reasons  why  he  is  called  “  Son  of  God.”  But 
the  words,  “  begotten  Son  of  God  ”  although  in  their  connections  they  may 
intimate  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  do  not  teach  it  directly ;  they  may  imply^ 
but  they  do  not  primarily  denote  it ;  and  they  do  not  even  imply  that  the 
second  divine  distinction  is  generated  by  the  first.  On  every  hypothesis, 
the  phrases  must  be  understoAl  as  figurative ;  and  the  extent  of  the  figure 
must  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  the  analogy  of  other 
Scriptures.  We  conunend  the  candor  of  Dr.  Alexander,  in  allowing  that 
the  Psalnust’s  word  “  begotten  ”  does  not  mean  an  eternal  begetting ;  but 
we  wonder  at  his  inconsistency  in  claiming  that  the  words  “  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee,”  have  any  reference  to  the  eternity  of  Christ’s  sonship  as 
distinct  from  the  eternity  of  all  Christ’s  attributes. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

As  the  year  1858  completed  the  decennial  period  that  has  passed  since 
the  German  revolution,  some  of  the  German  periodicals,  very  naturally, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  took  a  retrospective  view  of  that  period.  We 
have  observed  this  especially  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  The- 
ologie,  published  at  Jena,  and  in  Ewald’s  Jahrbiicher  der  biblischen  Wis- 
senschaft.  The  agitation  of  ecclesiastical  questions  has  most  engaged 
the  public  attention  during  this  time.  In  Germany  the  church  and  state 
have  always  been  united.  The  creeds  of  the  church  have  a  legal 
force.  But  for  a  century  past  there  has  been  a  steadily  advancing  de¬ 
parture  from  the  symbolical  books.  The  rationalists  refuse  to  acknowl- 
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edge  the  authority  of  creeds  in  which  they  have  no  faith.  Many  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians,  while  they  do  not  object  to  the  substance  of  the 
standards  of  the  church,  nevertheless  maintain  that  creeds  are  imperfect 
at  best,  and  therefore  it  is  not  right  that  they  shall  hold  a  place  which 
is  due  only  to  the  Bible.  At  the  revolution  of  1848,  there  was  an  elFort 
made  to  separate  the  church  from  the  state.  But  the  revolution  passed 
away ;  and  men,  who  were  in  theory  still  in  favor  of  the  separation,  saw 
practical  difficulties  in  the  inseparable  connection  subsisting  between  the 
state  and  the  universities,  where  all  the  clergy  received  their  education. 
If  the  church  should  withdraw  from  the  state,  it  must  educate  its  own  min¬ 
istry,  and  the  theological  faculties  in  the  universities  must  be  broken  up. 
The  government  and  the  people  are  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  leaving 
the  church  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  But  what  shall  be  the  creed  legally 
imposed  upon  the  clergy  ?  To  this  question  three  different  answers  are 
given.  The  rationalists  require  that  no  creed  shall  have  binding  authority. 
The  rigid  old  Lutherans  demand  that  the  symbolical  books  be  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to.  A  very  numerous  intermediate  party,  outnumbering  all  the  rest, 
desire  that  the  creeds  be  retained  and  adopted  in  their  substance,  leaving 
room  for  such  variations  of  belief  as  are  necessary  where  the  science  of 
theology  is  free,  and  the>Bible  is  the  only  book  absolutely  authoritative. 

The  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  reviving  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
reformers,  and  carrying  back  theology  to  precisely  what  it  was  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  who  have,  by  their  extreme  views,  created  a  powerful 
reaction  against  their  party,  are  Stahl  and  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin  ;  Har¬ 
less,  of  Erlangen;  Vilmar,  in  Hesse;  and  Kliefoth,  in  Mecklenburg.  To 
name  all  the  controversial  works  that  have  been  written  on  these  questions 
would  be  an  endless  task.  Bunsen  is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  favor  of 
orthodoxy  and  liberty.  Indeed,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  party  that  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  The  intolerance  of  the  old  Lu¬ 
therans  towards  so  evangelical  and  excellent  a  man  as  Professor  Baumgar- 
ten,  in  Rostock,  aroused  the  just  indignation  of  all  moderate  and  liberal- 
minded  men.  Probably  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  all 
to  the  bigotry  of  those  in  power  as  this  one  instance  of  unjust  and  bitter 
persecution.  It  is  the  theme  of  earnest  discussion  in  nearly  all  the  journals, 
and  has  called  forth  many  a  pamphlet  from  able  and  judicious  theologians. 
The  result  will  undoubtedly  be  good.  Already  has  it  fixed  and  settled 
many  minds  that  were  wavering  before. 

J.  Overbeck,  who  recently  published  the  best  work,  in  a  cheap  form,  on 
the  antiquities  of  Pompeii,  with  illustrations,  has  just  completed,  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  form  and  style,  his  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Plastik  fiir  Kiinstler  und 
Kunstfreunde,  mit  Illustrationen.  Those  who  desire  an  accurate  work  on 
this  subject,  with  ample  and  faithful  illustrations,  executed  in  the  best  style, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  will  do  well  to  examine  these  two  volumes. 

The  admirers  of  Schleiermacher, — and  there  are  many  such  —  will  be 
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pleased  to  learn  that  at  length  two  volumes  of  his  correspondence  have  ap¬ 
peared,  under  the  title :  Aus  Schleiermaeher ;  Leben  in  Briefen.  But  those 
who  expect  to  see  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher  in  the  outpourings  of  his 
heart  in  private  correspondence,  will  be  disappointed.  An  intimation  is 
made  that  a  third  volume  may  soon  appear,  containing  his  literary  corres¬ 
pondence.  In  the  letters  already  published  we  see  the  warm-hearted  man 
in  the  circle  of  his  nearest  friends.  Of  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  of  the 
elevation  of  his  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  see 
such  ample  evidence.  This  feature  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  the 
letters  that  are  now  published. 

Zimmermann’s  Geschichte  der  Aesthetik  als  philosophische  Wissenschaft, 
in  one  large  octavo  volume,  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
various  theories  of  art.  His  own  theory,  differing  widely  from  Vischer’s,  is 
occasionally  indicated  in  what  he  has  already  written,  but  will  appear  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  volume,  devoted  expressly  to  the  subject.  The  history, 
the  only  one  that  has  been  published,  appears  to  be  complete  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  We  have  been  able  to  give  it  only  a  hasty  examination. 

The  philological  student  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  Grammatik 
der  Romanischen  Sprachen,  by  Diez,  is  passing  through  a  second  and 
greatly  improved  edition.  Few  scholars  may  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  follow  Bopp  in  his  comparative  view  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 
The  old  dialects  of  Germany  may  be  too  remote  from  the  studies  of  most 
men  to  allow  of  much  sympathy  with  Grimm,  in  his  immense  labor  employ¬ 
ed  upon  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  old  German.  But  what  scholar  has 
so  forgotten  his  Latin,  or  is  so  unacquainted  with  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  as  not  to  be  interested  in  knowing  how  the  Latin,  by  regular  and 
organic  changes,  passed  into  theMatter^?  The  object  of  the  Grammar  of  the 
Romanic  languages  is  to  show  at  large,  and  on  strictly  philological  principles, 
the  connection  between  the  Latin  and  the  languages  descended  from  it.  If 
a  Latin  scholar  wished  to  learn  all  these  modern  languages,  he  might  obtain 
an  etymological  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  them  all  by  studying  Diez, 
in  the  same  time  that  would  be  requisite  to  learn  as  much  of  any  one  of  them 
from  the  books  ordinarily  used.  After  studying  Diez,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  other  books  to  learn  the  usages  of  language.  But  the  structure  of 
these  languages  in  the  skeleton  form  can  be  best  learned  from  him. 

In  1837  we  purchased  the  first  volume  of  Grasse’s  Lehrbuch  einer  allge- 
meinen  Literiirgeschichte  aller  bekannten  Vblker  der  Welt  von  der  altesten 
bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit,  and  after  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  patience 
and  hope,  we  have  received  the  last  part  of  the  last  volume.  Only  the  in¬ 
dex  remains,  and  that  is  promised  during  the  present  year.  We  have  now, 
in  some  six  or  seven  large  volumes,  as  complete  a  survey  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits,  of  the  history  of  literature,  “  from  the  creation  of  the  world  ” 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  transcends  his  limits 
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in  respect  to  the  close  of  this  period,  frequently  quoting  works  published  in 
1858,  although  no  instance  has  been  observed  of  a  similar  license  in  going 
beyond  the  other  limit.  In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  where  the  way  has 
been  so  little  prepared  by  the  labors  of  others,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  either  absolute  completeness,  or  equal  success  in  all  parts  of  the  work. 
An  acquaintance  with  such  an  immense  field  of  knowledge  must,  from  the 
nature  of  ihe  case,  be  general  and  somewhat  superficial.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  researches  of  the  author  have  been  immense,  and  that  they 
will  satisfy  all  reasonable  expectations.  The  great  convenience  of  such  a 
book  for  reference  is  obvious ;  and  its  superiority  to  all  others  of  the  kind 
will  not  be  questioned.  With  Wachler’s  Geschichte  der  Literatur,  hith¬ 
erto  considered  the  best  manual,  it  cannot  be  compared,  as  it  embraces 
three  or  four  times  as  much  matter.  It  is  a  vast  repertory  of  knowledge  in 
respect  to  books  on  all  classes  of  subjects.  His  Tresor  de  Livres  Hares  et 
Precieux  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplementary  volume. 


We  have  on  our  table  the  Neue  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung.  Auf  Ver- 
anstaltung  des  deutschen  Zweiges  des  Evangelischen  Bund.  No.  1,  1859. 
Berlin.  This  weekly  organ  of  the  German  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Al¬ 
liance  is  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  which 
animates  that  body.  The  object  of  the  paper,  like  that  of  the  Alliance,  is 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  among  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  great  principles  of  a  common  Christianity  against 
the  attacks  of  those  who  seek  to  undermine  it.  Among  the  many  excellent 
men,  in  various  public  positions  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  who  united 
to  establish  this  periodical,  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  names  of  Hoffman, 
Nitzsch,  Snethlage,  and  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin ;  of  Tholuck,  MUller,  and 
Hupfeld,  of  Halle  ;  of  Heinrich  Ritter,  Dbrner,  Ullmann,  Schenckel,  Vogt, 
Stier,  Hundeshagen,  Ebrard,  and  Krummacher.  Such  names  give  ample 
assurance  of  the  solidity  of  the  enterprise.  From  the  specimen  which  we 
have  seen,  we  anticipate  that  this  religious  paper  will  be  one  of  decided 
ability  and  excellence. 

We  have  before  us  the  second  volume  of  Julius  Braun’s  Geschichte  der 
Kunst  in  ihrem  Entwickelungsgang  durch  alle  Vblker  der  alten  Welt  hin- 
durch,  auf  dem  Boden  der  Ortskunde  nachgewiesen,  1858.  pp.  748.  As 
is  indicated  by  its  title,  it  is  a  complete  history  of  ancient  art,  in  a  form  that 
might  properly  be  called  the  geography  of  art.  It  contains  an  account  of 
all  the  monuments  of  art,  as  they  lie  distributed  over  those  countries  where 
the  ancient  arts  tlourished.  The  author  has  visited  most  of  these  places  more 
than  once,  and  has  arranged  his  materials  in  the  order  of  travels,  or  of  the 
various  tours  which  he  made  in  visiting  and  examining  these  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  splendor.  With  this  special  preparation,  which  occupied  many  years, 
he  has  connected  that  of  the  thorough  study  of  all  the  literature  pertaining 
to  the  subject.  The  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1856,  treats  of  the  an¬ 
cient  arts  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  Mesopotamia,  Media,  Persia,  and  the 
countries  to  the  west  of  these,  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The 
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volume  before  us  relates  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  is  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  classical  scholar.  The  third  and  last  'will  present  a  view  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  art. 

Gfrdrer,  the  historian,  has  commenced  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work 
on  Papst  Gregorius  VIL  und  sein  Zeitalter.  The  first  volume,  just  pub¬ 
lished  (1859),  is  preliminary,  giving  a  complete  view  of  the  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  state  of  Germany,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
truly  a  book  of  German  industry,  and  promises  well.  The  author  seems  to 
think  it  safest  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  definite  limits.  He  makes  no 
promises,  and  gives  no  intimations  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  bis  work. 
We  arc  glad  to  see  that  this  controverted  subject  is  to  be  treated,  on  strictly 
critical  grounds,  by  an  able  historian.  SinceA  oigbt’s  Hildebrand  als  Papst 
Gregorius  VIL,  several  biographies  of  this  wonderful  man  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  ;  but  none  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the  historical  student. 

H.  Ritter  has  just  published  the  first  volume  of  his  valuable  new  work :  Die 
Christliche  Philosophic  nach  ihrem  Begriff’,  ihren  iiussern  Verhiiltnissen  und 
in  ihrer  Geschichte  bis  auf  die  neuesten  Zeiten.  This  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  part  of  his  general  history  of  philosophy,  which  is  called  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Christian  Philosophy.  It  is  designed  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 
The  writer  here  breaks  away  from  the  restraint  of  measured  paragraphs 
and  careful  citations,  and  pours  out  a  fresh  stream  of  thought  that  hurries 
the  reader  along  with  him.  In  his  general  view  of  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  upon  human  thought  and  human  destiny,  he  gives  a  splendid  de¬ 
fence  of  Christianity,  and  shows  the  shallowness  of  the  irreligious  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  great  skill  and  power.  The  author 
has  never  written  a  more  interesting  volume. 

Since  the  death  of  Schwegler,  chiefly  known  in  this  country  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  good  manual  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  a  History  of  Grecian  phi¬ 
losophy  (Geschichte  der  griechischen  Philosophic)  has  been  published,  be¬ 
ing  edited  from  his  manuscripts  by  Prof.  Kbstlin.  It  makes  a  volume  of 
about  the  same  size  as  that  of  his  Gescliichte  der  Pliilosophie  im  Umriss, 
translated  by  Prof.  Seelye.  Though  not  quite  so  warm  and  inspiring  as 
the  latter,  it  is  well  proportioned,  nicely  accurate,  calm  and  luminous.  It 
is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and,  of 
course,  is  a  great  expansion  of  the  sketch  contained  in  his  other  work. 
It  is  no  hasty  or  imperfect  production,  but  is  founded  on  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  given,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  the  University.  In  fact,  he  died  only 
a  few  minutes  after  finishing  a  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He 
had  also  employed  several  of  the  last  yi^rs  of  his  very  active  life  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  excellent  manual  of  Roman  iffstory  (Rbmisclie  Geschichte),  of 
which  the  third  volume  has  ajipeared,  edited  by  F.  F.  Baur. 

Among  the  many  works  called  forth  by  the  tri-centennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Jena,  held  Aug.  15,  1858,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  :  1.  Lebensskitzen  der  Professoren  der  Universitat  Jena,  seit 
1558  bis  1858  von  J.  Gunther,  pp.  294,  —  notices  of  individuals  tolerably 
complete  and  good,  but  necessarily  somewhat  dry. 
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2.  Geschichte  der  Jcnaischen  Studentenlebens  von  der  Grundung  der 
Universitiit  bis  zur  Gegenwart  von  Rich.  Keil  und  Rob.  Keil.  pp.  663. 

3.  Biedeman’s  Universitiit  Jena  nach  ihrer  Stellung  und  Bedeutung  in 
der  Geschichte  deutschen  Geisteslebens  von  ihrer  Grundung  bis  auf  die 
Gegenwart. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  R.  Schmid’s  Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsach- 
sen,  text,  German  translation,  notes  and  glossary,  has  been  published  by 
Brockhaus  in  Leipsic. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  L.  Duderlein’s  Homerisches  Glossarium  has 
finally  made  its  appearance. 

Koberstein  is  approaching  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  his  most  valua¬ 
ble  Grundriss  der  (ieschichte  der  deutschen  National-Literatur.  A  part  of 
the  third  volume  is  already  out.  In  the  first  edition,  the  work,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  consisted  of  but  one  volume. 

Paldamus  has  commenced  a  work  somewhat  resembling  Johnson’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  entitled  Deutsche  Dichter  und  Prosaisten  von  der  Mitte  des 
15ten  Jahrhundertes  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit  nach  ihrem  Leben  und  Wirken 
geschildert. 

Adolph  Stahr,  who  was  formerly  so  much  occupied  with  the  life  and 
writings  of  Aristotle,  has  just  published  a  Life  of  Lessing,  under  the  title  : 
G.  E.  Lessing:  Sein  Leben  und  seine  ^V^erke.  2  Theile.  pp.  715. 

Ewald,  in  his  Jarbiicher  der  biblisehen  Wissenschaft,  speaks  very  highly 
of  Van  de  Velde’s  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem,  calling  it 
the  most  accurate  view  which  has  yet  been  given.  This  commendation  is 
very  refreshing  in  a  work  which,  in  reviewing  the  O.  Test.  comme:>tators  for 
the  past  ten  years,  does  not  find  one  to  commend,  and  which,  in  speaking 
of  D.  Strauss  and  his  Life  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  calls  him  an  atheistical 
biographer  of  an  atheistical  reformer. 

We  have  before  us  200  Bildnisse  u.  Lebensbeschreibung  beruhmter  deut- 
scher  Manner,  2te.  verbesserte  Auflage,  Leipzic,  1857. 

This  book  is  better  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  title.  The  200  por¬ 
traits,  well  engraved  on  wood,  make  up  the  staple  of  this  cheap  volume. 
As  to  the  Lives,  they  are  admirably  brief,  occupying  but  ten  lines  under 
each  portrait  As  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  in  one’s  library,  and  think  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  all  ages,  while  the  eye  runs  over  their  names  on  the  back 
of  the  volume,  so  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to  the  German  scholar  to  look 
upon  the  faces  of  the  great  men  whose  names  have  given  renown  to  the 
German  people.  Here  we  see  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Zuin^le,  the 
leading  German  reformers,  with  their  associates,  friends,  and  contempo¬ 
raries,  Justus  Jonas,  Bugenhagen,  Casper  Aquila,  Pontanus,  Bucer,  Cam- 
erarius,  Paul  Eber,  Reuchlin,  Hutten  von  Sickingen,  Eobanus  Hessus, 
Pirkheimer,  and  Peutinger.  Among  the  rulers,  we  have  the  emperors  from 
Maximilian  and  Charles  V.,  down  to  recent  times;  all  the  Electors  of 
Saxony  in  its  earlier  and  more  glorious  period  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
among  the  painters,  Cranach,  Albert  Diirer,  Holbein,  Vischer,  and  Mengs. 
Among  the  composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  T.  Bach,  Beethoven; 
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and  among  the  scientific  men,  Herschel,  the  elder,  W.  Humboldt,  Bessel, 
Gauss,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Blumenbach,  and  von  Buch.  Glancing  over 
this  gallery  of  pictures  more  in  their  chronological  order,  we  notice,  among 
many  others,  the  following  splendid  characters:  Sebastian  Brant,  the 
moralist  and  keenest  satirist  of  the  fifteenth  century;  Bugenhagen,  the 
Wittemburg  preacher ;  Arndt,  the  genial  author  of  “  True  Christianity ;  ” 
Albert  UUrer,  the  great  painter ;  Paracelsus,  the  mystic  and  medical  re¬ 
former;  Jacob  Bbhm,  the  theosophist;  Aventinus,  the  author  of  the 
Annales  Boiorum ;  G.  v.  Berlichingen,  whose  celebrated  autobiography  fur¬ 
nished  such  dramatic  materials  for  Gbthe ;  Sebastian  Frank,  and  Sebastian 
MUnstcr,  the  cosmographers ;  Spengler,  the  lyiic  poet  of  Nuremburg ;  Paul 
Eber,  the  theologian  of  Wittemburg  after  Luther ;  Fischart,  the  scourge  of 
titled  fools,  of  priests,  and  of  feminine  weaknesses,  and  the  bold  and  suc¬ 
cessful  innovator  in  language ;  Opitz,  the  learned,  rhetorical,  servile  poet, 
and  founder  of  the  first  Silesian  School  of  poetry ;  Paul  Flemming,  the  poet 
of  real  life,  who  wrote  the  best  odes  and  sonnets  of  that  age ;  Paul  Gerhardt, 
the  best  hymnologist  of  his  century,  and  second  only  to  Luther ;  Andreas 
Gryphias,  “the  father  of  German  dramatic  poetry;”  Abrahama  Santa 
Clara,  the  pulpit  wag  and  court  preacher  at  Vienna ;  Spener,  the  prince 
of  the  Pietists ;  Francke,  of  “  Orphan-House  ”  memory ;  Zinzendorf,  the 
founder  of  the  Hermhuters ;  Leibnitz,  the  father  of  the  German  philos¬ 
ophy  ;  Thomasius,  the  first  professor  who  dared  to  lecture  in  German ; 
Christian  von  Wolf,  the  demonstrative,  dogmatic  metaphysician ;  Hagedorn, 
the  “  Poet  of  the  Graces ;  ”  Gellert  and  Kabener,  of  the  Leipsic.  club  of 
young  poets ;  Gleim,  “  the  accoucheur  of  the  Prussian  poets ;  ”  Spalding, 
one  of  the  trio  of  Berlin  pulpit  orators  nearly  a  century  ago ;  Mendelssohn, 
the  Jewish  philosopher  and  belles  lettres  scholar ;  Justus  Moser,  author  of 
the  Osnabriickische  Geschichte;  Winckelmann,  the  first  great  critic  of 
ancient  art ;  Lessing,  the  acute  critic  both  in  art  and  literature  ;  the  great 
poets  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period.  Herder,  Gbthe,  and  Schiller;  Biir- 
ger,  the  author  of  Leonore,  Hblty,  Voss,  and  Stolberg,  of  the  Gottingen 
Ilainbund ;  Mattheson,  the  mosaic  poet ;  Kotzebue,  murdered  by  Sand ; 
Jung-Stilling,  the  autobiographer ;  Campe  and  Salzmann,  the  philanthropist 
educators ;  J.  v.  Muller,  the  historian  of  Switzerland ;  Jean  Paul,  the  great 
humorist ;  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  authors  of  the  Ego  philosophy,  the 
Anschauung’s  philosophy,  and  the  Begriff ’s  philosophy ;  Tieck,  the  greatest 
of  the  Romantic  school ;  Kbrner,  the  patriot-poet.  All  this  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half  is  certainly  a  cheap  luxury. 

The  Handbuch  der  Kunstgeschichte  (Manual  of  the  History  of  Art),  by 
F.  Kuglcr,  is  advancing  towards  its  completion.  The  first  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1841,  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  reduced  to  order 
and  symmetry  the  great  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter  that  had  accumulated 
under  the  various  labors  of  modern  writers  on  art,  and  presented  a  clear 
outline  to  guide  the  student  through  all  the  intricacies  of  this  extensive  sub¬ 
ject.  The  author  is  best  known  to  the  English  rea<ler  by  his  Handbook  of 
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Painting,  a  work  which  places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  authors,  both  as  a 
critic  and  as  a  historian  of  art.  A  second  edition  of  the  fii*st-named  work 
appeared  in  1847,  incorporating  the  new  materials  which  had  been  brought 
to  light  during  the  interval  of  six  years.  The  elaboration  of  this  work 
was  undertaken  and  successfully  executed,  not  by  Kugler  himself,  but  by 
his  friend,  so  favorably  known  in  the  history  of  art,  F.  J.  Burckhardt.  In 
1855,  when  a  third  edition  became  necessary,  Kugler,  who  had  devoted  all 
his  time  to  the  study  of  his  subject,  had  made  so  much  progress  that  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  making  additions,  as  had  been  done  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition.  He  therefore  earnestly  set  himself  about  a  reconstruction  of 
the  whole  work  according  to  his  present  views.  The  result  is  a  much  more 
complete  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  a  more  perfect  arrangement  of 
the  materials.  Here,  in  the  first  volume,  are  found,  beautifully  elaborated, 
the  results  of  all  the  discoveries  recently  made  in  respect  to  ancient  art  in 
Egypt,  Assyria,-  Asia  Minor,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
In  the  second  volume,  which  treats  of  mediaeval  art,  the  new  matter  intro¬ 
duced  is  equally  rich  and  various.  But,  deeply  to  the  regret  of  all  the 
lovers  of  art,  the  author,  just  before  finishing  this  part,  was  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  from  his  labors  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  The  second  volume  will  be 
completed,  and  the  third  prepared  on  the  same  plan,  by  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
partly  from  materials  left  by  Kugler,  and  partly  from  those  furnished  by 
himself.  Although  this  manual  has  an  accompaniment  of  illustrations,  it 
is  so  far  supplied  with  plates  and  cuts  of  its  own  as  to  be  easily  intelligible 
without  that  expensive  accompaniment. 

The  author’s  Geschichte  der  Baukunst,  an  entirely  new  work,  on  which 
he  expended  a  great  amount  of  labor,*  was  interrupted  at  the  same  point, 
that  is,  near  the  second  volume,  which  also  extends  to  the  close  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  It  is  to  be  completed,  with  the  third  volume,  by  another  hand. 
The  last  edition  of  the  Ilandbuch  der  Kunstgeschichte  is  enriched  by  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  materials,  and  by  a  copious  selection  of  the  illustrations  taken 
from  this  History  of  Architecture. 


United  States. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  announced  to  our  readers  the  more  im¬ 
portant  volumes  coming  from  the  press  of  Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston, 
Mass.  They  have  published  various  works  by  Hugh  Miller,  Dr.  John 
Kitto,  Dr.  John  Harris.  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.,  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Ilackett,  and 
others.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  this  enterprising 
house  will  speedily  publish  the  Lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  Met¬ 
aphysics  and  Logic.  We  have  examined  the  sheets  of  the  first  volume  of 
these  Lectures,  which  is  devoted  to  Metaphysics,  and  have  been  highly 
gratified  with  the  typographical  appearance  of  the  volume,  and  the  internal 
character  of  the  discussions.  The  Lectures  are  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Longueville  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  John  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh. 


